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Takes Reins of National Association 


A stocky, square-built man of determined 
jaw is the newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
could pass for a lumberman, a gentleman 
farmer, a typical clean-cut American business 
man, or a fine American type of family head. 
And the remarkable thing is that he is all of 
these. Walter B. Nettleton comes to this im- 
portant national office in the pink of ruddy 
health, and with a background of lumber 
activity which qualifies him for the strenuous 
responsibilities of a nation-wide leader. His 
record reveals that he has always been for- 
ward looking, willing to experiment, and con- 
sistently a worker for the betterment of the 
lumber industry. 

Born in Minneapolis in 1878, President Net- 
tleton spent his boyhod in the middlewestern 
city. His first break with home ties occurred 
when he joined the Fifteenth Minnesota Regi- 
ment, which fought in the Spanish-American 
War. After his discharge, he joined the lum- 
ber firm of C. A. Smith Lumber Co., in Minne- 
apolis, and worked in the sawmill and office. 

Mr. Nettleton went to Seattle in 1900, and for 
several months was erxployed by the Stetson & 
Post Lumber Co. In 1901 he joined Lewis 
Schwager in a wholesale business which was 
incorporated as Schwager & Nettleton. This 
firm conducted a wholesale office for several 
years, but in 1906 branched out into manu- 
facturing, through the purchase of a sawmill 
at North Avon, in Skagit County, Washington. 
This mill was operated for four years. 
Schwager & Nettleton then built a mill at Seat- 
tle, and at the same time purchased a tract of 
timber on Hood Canal in northwest Washing- 
ton. President Nettleton is proud of the fact 
that this mill, built in 1910, was one of the first 
all-electric mills in the country. 

Schwager & Nettleton continued to operate 
the mill until 1919, when Mr. Schwager retired 
and the firm name was changed to the Nettle- 

WALTER B. NETTLETON ton Lumber Co., with Walter B. Nettleton as 

“Our principal job this year is lumber promotion. I also think president. The mill has a capacity of about 
sotnaiilics should be done about ethical dicwribution of lumber — 60,000,000 feet a year, and furnishes lumber to 
something to make effective distribution statements adopted by all markets. Though built to utilize timber cut 


retailers, manufacturers, commission men and wholesalers. And we from the Hood Canal tract, the company wisely 
must do more to support the retailer. Lastly, we must put forth 


effort in the field of research. to the end that new uses for wood held onto this stand for twenty years, starting 
products may be found.” cutting it in 1929. (Turn to page 96) 
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GOOD 
\ LUMBER 


what's the difference ? 


There's a lot of difference in lumber items from SZ, SILLY (= wHer. 
the several producing regions—and from differ- Za —~* 
ent mills in the same region. For two generations 
the Winton's have enjoyed the reputation of pro- 
ducing the very best in softwood lumber. They 
will continue indefinitely to provide their trade with 
exactly that same high quality lumber. Winton 
timber—the modern Winton Mills—Wéinton's careful service 
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guarantee you this dependable source of supply for years to come. Of | 7 
IDAHO WHITE PINE @ PONDEROSA PINE @ WHITE SPRUCE @® DOUGLAS FIR SN I 
WESTERN HEMLOCK ® RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES RY : 
! RH 
r= PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Company, Gibbs, Idaho: PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Ewauna Box Company, Klamath Falls, | } 
| SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, Manitoba. Oregon — Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Montana. ‘ 
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SAP STAIN WITH [ umber | , 


economical new treatment for wood preservation. Applied 
by brushing-on or dipping, it immediately penetrates the 
wood fibers affording lasting protection against rot, sapstain 
and insect attack. 





PAR-TOX is supplied in concentrated form and diluted for 


PRODUCTS | : 
oa 

application. It is odorless and colorless. Can be painted 

over, stained, varnished or enameled without loss of time. FLOORING C 


PAR-TOX is a profitable item for Retail Dealers as well as Wh q 
a practical treatment for Millwork Plants to use for increasing ite an End Matched C 
the useful life of their sash, frames, porchwork, etc. Red OA K PINE Plain End I 


PAR-TOX is backed by our 75-years’ experience in the 
manufacture of paints, 
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Send TODAY for our de- Packaged Trim Sanded Lineal 


: —— folder and free 
sample. ake your own tests { { 

of its deep. rapid penetration. Trim and Mouldings _ 
Dealer proposition and quantity 


prices will be sent you without | 
obligation. TE 
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The Kitchen May Be Best Entrance to 
Home Remodeling Jobs 


ELL, SPRING business is rolling 
VV along; and, as might have been 

expected, some things are show- 
ing up that we didn’t quite expect. Sev- 
eral of the boys in the country districts 
tell us the anticipated trade in new farm 
buildings is still a little slow. This isn’t 
universal ; but where it has been true the 
explanation is easy, if not just what we'd 
like. Our farmer friends have some 
money, but right now they’re buying trac- 
tors and trading in the old cars. They’ve 
been driving these cars until the machines 
would have to undergo considerable re- 
building ; after which they'd still be old 
cars. And, for good or for ill, the farmer 
in the Middle West and a good many 
other places is sold on power farming. 
With another season opening, he’s re- 
placed his power equipment with new 
machines; and new buildings must wait 
a few months. Lumbermen admit they’re 
disappointed, but they feel certain that by 
fall, with a good crop prospect and fair 
prices in the offing, this deferred market 
for new country buildings will begin 
showing more speed. 

But fortunately the sales for remodel- 
ing and repair are keeping up and in some 
places are increasing. And this intro- 
duces another development not wholly un- 
expected. A good many concerns have 
their eyes on this remodeling business 
and are pursuing it with a variety of sell- 
ing methods. Application companies are 
selling both roofs and floors; finding the 
prospects by some variation of door-to- 
door solicitation, setting a finished-job 
price, and arranging deferred payments. 

Some of the dealers tell us a rather new 
corner of this field is being cultivated. 
This is kitchen remodeling. The AMeErtI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN has often called atten- 
tion to the fact that the average kitchen 
is a candidate for new ideas and new 
equipment. The housewife who does her 
own work spends much of her life in this 
room, which too often has had little plan- 
ning and is neither attractive nor efficient. 
This does not need to be true, for many 
devices and much knowledge of kitchen 
efficiency are available. 

And so the wandering fraternity of ap- 
plicators is giving attention to this im- 
portant but neglected room. Some re- 
tailers are admitting that these outfits are 
doing a pretty good job. They know 
something of the well developed science 
and art of kitchen engineering, and they 
have many facts about refrigeration, stor- 
age, proper working levels, routing of 
work and saving of steps. They have a 
line of cabinets, refrigerators, cooking 
units and floor coverings. As usual, they 
make a unit price; and they know how to 
get these things financed under the FHA. 
They are making sales. 

This is not preliminary to a hurried 
urging of every retailer to hire a kitchen 
engineer and start a big campaign. The 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN never suggests 
that a dealer plunge hurriedly into a new 
expansion just to keep some one else 
from making sales. Unless new policies 
have a real place in the general sales 
plans and can be worked out to supple- 
ment these plans, and unless the dealer 
has or can develop some knack in the new 
field, he’s taking a grave risk in entering 
it. If he lets every agent force him into 
a new venture, he'll not last long. But 
this happens to be a field in which the 
average dealer already has some knowl- 
edge and for which he carries some equip- 
ment. It isn't difficult to learn the com- 
paratively simple technic of kitchen plan- 
ning. Cabinet manufacturers will help 
him bring his knowledge up to date. Such 
sales involve a rather large percentage of 
materials ; and the lumberman can make 
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quite as effective use of the FHA as can 
the traveling applicator. 

The whole business lies right to his 
hand: Financing, equipment, carpenter 
labor, knowledge of customers. What he 
needs is some planning skill and an intelli- 
gent effort at promotion. Believe it or 
not, these materials and services can be 
sold in the country as well as in town. It 
isn’t an idea likely to revolutionize the 
business, but it can be made to do two 
things. First, it can help carry things 
along until new building gets into its 
swing, after which it can be useful in 
selling new houses; for kitchens in new 
houses certainly must be designed and 
equipped on a higher plane than in the 
past. Second, it can be an effective en- 
tering wedge in developing more exten- 
sive remodeling of old houses. 

Some dealers, at least, can make use of 
this idea to bolster sales. How do we 
know? Because certain dealers are al- 
ready going on it with good results, and 
because our friends the applicators are 
making it pay. 


Brief Comment on “This and That” 


HEREVER lumbermen gather at 

meetings of their organizations to- 
day one of the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion is sure to be that of distribution. 
For the past five or six years, particu- 
larly, committees representing the several 
branches of the industry have labored 
earnestly in innumerable conferences to 
work out a distribution statement satis- 
factory to all concerned. This problem, 
however, seems to have vexed the lum- 
bermen almost from the beginning of the 
industry. Delving into the problems of 
the industry, the Industry Studies Sec- 
tion of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration finds that in the early days there 
was “some competition between mills sell- 
ing direct within a given retailer’s area 
and the retailer, for it is recorded that 
in 1850 a convention of lumber retailers 
protested against manufacturers selling 
to their customers—undoubtedly the lo- 


cal builders.” 
ok * ok * 


EFERRING to an editorial in a re- 

cent issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN concerning the almost absolute 
lack of anything being done to train young 
men in carpentry, and the handicap the 
building industry will encounter through 
the shortage of available skilled carpen- 
ters, a Michigan dealer attending the re- 
cent conventions in Chicago said: “I am 
having a practical demonstration of that 
in my own town. I am building a house 
and two of my friends also are building. 
I was surprised to find that the only car- 
penters available were the same ones who 
built a house for me twenty-five years ago 
and who, because of advancing age are 
not as efficient as they were in their 
younger days. There are no young car- 
penters available in my community and 








none are being trained.” An Ohio dealer 
commented that in his community build- 
ing is being seriously retarded because of 
of a lack of carpenters. He, too, reported 
that no young carpenters were being 
trained and felt that the building industry 
will suffer as a result. 
oS: a 
T THE conventions of lumbermen 
in Chicago recently a matter that 
was given considerable stress was the 
great need for information about lumber 
and its proper use, so prepared and pre- 
sented that the farmer can use it. There 
is a tremendous potential farm market 
for lumber, but the industry has been 
derelict in providing information that 
would not only tell the farmer how to use 
lumber, but also would make him want to 
use it. As indicated in a review appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue, the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
has very definitely met this need in a 
bulletin prepared by two members of its 
staff and published as U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1756, “Selection of Lumber For Farm 
and Home Building.” From this booklet 
the farmer can learn of the suitability of 
woods for various uses, classification of 
woods for principal farm and home uses, 
their classification according to important 
properties, lumber grades and_ sizes, 
standard lumber items usually carried in 
retail yards, important points in construc- 
tion and maintenance etc. Dealers in 
agricultural communities would find it 
mighty helpful, and a constructive piece 
of merchandising, to distribute copies of 
these booklets to selected lists of farmers 
in their communities—and could derive 
much benefit themselves from a careful 
study of the bulletin. 
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Dealers Report Good Spring Outlook 


To secure first-hand information as to the outlook for retail busi- 
ness this spring, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN addressed inquiries to a 
number of representative dealers asking them to report briefly on con- 


ditions in their communities. 
mainly from North Central and 


WISCONSIN (Brillion) : Business pros- 
pects in our territory are the best we 
have seen in the last five years. The in- 
quiry seems to be largely for repairs and 
remodeling. Many properties have 
reached the point where repairing must 
be done. This applies to both city and 
farm property—J. E. Hearn, president 
Heath Lumber & Fuel Co. 


Wisconsin (Cuba City): To date we 
have this year done twice as much busi- 
ness as in the same period of 1935, but 
being so early in the season, that does not 
mean much. We have had some small re- 
pair jobs, and that is about all the business 
in sight thus far. We are satisfied that 
new building in this territory will not 
amount to much, but we look forward to 
a fair over-the-counter trade this season. 
—A,. J. Eustice, Eustice Lumber Co. 


Wisconsin (Crandon): All indica- 
tions are for a splendid year. We feel 
that with some energy and initiative on 
our part this year’s business will surpass 
any in our decade of operation. Even 
with the most adverse spring weather 
conditions in years, business with us is 
excellent. With normally warm weather 
we shall have as much business as we 


Some of the replies received to date, 


Midwestern States, are quoted: 


can look after this summer—F. H. 
Himes, owner F. H. Himes Lumber & 


Coal Co. 


Wisconsin (Bristol): Conditions in 
general seem to look toward an improve- 
ment.—H. B. Gaines, manager C. B. 
Gaines Sons’ Co. 


* * %* * 


Iowa (Clear Lake): There seems to 
be a more optimistic feeling than there 
has been for some years, and of course 
this is reflected in retail sales, although 
at present time trade is rather spotted.— 
Wooprorp-W HEELER Lumber Co. 


Iowa (Algona): We feel that 1936 
should be a good year in our community 
in the lumber business. There is going 
to be a lot of building in Algona this 
year.—Mixton G. Norton, F. S. Norton 
& Son. 


Iowa (Calamus): Prospects look en- 
couraging for fairly good business this 
spring and fall—DosLanp Lumber Co. 

* * *k * 


MINNESOTA (International Falls) : 
This part of the country always enjoys 
pretty good business during the summer 
months. We have had a good many in- 





quiries during the last two months for 
prices on material, and unless we are very 
much mistaken we shall have a good busi- 
ness year—T. G. HALLEN, manager 
Falls Lumber & Coal Co. 


Minnesota (Annandale): Prospects 
here are for a slightly better year than 
last—not what one can call good, by a 
long ways—but the mental attitude of the 
people is somewhat better—Ross M. 
Ives, W. S. Ives Lumber Co. 

* 6 ¢ @ 


MicuicANn (Baroda): The spring 
trade in our immediate vicinity does not 
look very good, but fall and summer 
should be excellent, as we have a wonder- 
ful outlook for fruit—Baropa Coal & 
Lumber Co. 

ce 2 @ 

New York (Belmont): Business is as 
good as any time in five years, and all in- 
dications are for good business the bal- 
ance of the year. Farmers are doing 
some repairs and seem to have the money 
to pay for the material and labor.—A. R. 
SHERWOOD, Belmont Lumber Co. 

* * * * 


Kansas (Horton): Nature has been 
handling the crop reduction program 
here for the last two years, and the farm- 
ers are going to wait until they find out 
what will happen this year. With the 
proper amount of moisture we expect a 
good business from the first of June to 
the end of the year—M. L. Rousey, 
manager Horton Lumber Co. 


Voice Reactions to Rate Change 


Expect Large Shipments While 
72-Cent Rate Prevails 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 4.—Word of the de- 
cision of Eastern railroads to discontinue after 
June 30 the 72 cent rate on western lumber, 
in favor of a new permanent rate of 78 cents 
to become effective July 1, is being received 
with mingled feelings by local lumbermen. Many 
believe that the 78 cent rate is a halfway meas- 
ure that does not give proper treatment to west- 
ern lumber, and they point to the fact that 
since the 72 cents rate went in, volume of west- 
ern lumber shipped to the territory east of Chi- 
cago increased 90 percent. 

On the other hand, inauguration of the 78 
cent rate will also see increases in rates from 
the Southwest, Southeast and Northeast, and 
backhaul rates which were lowered at about 
the time the 72 cent rate became effective. 
Whether the 6 cent increase will balance in- 
creases from competing lumber territories in 
such a way that western shippers will still have 
a rate advantage equal to the 72 cent figure, 
remains to be seen. 

There are advocates here who believe that a 
rate even lower than the 72 cent would be 
profitable to lumbermen and the railroads. West- 
ern roads all terminate at Chicago, and lumber 
shipped to this point at a low rate can compete 
with that of other sections. Westerners believe 
Eastern railroads are overlooking a volume of 
business which would accrue on a low rate. 


It is thought here that large quantities of 
lumber will be shipped between now and July 
1 to the 78 cent territory to take advantage of 


the remaining life of the 72 cent rate. 
—_—S— 


Coast Lumbermen Protest 
PortLAND, OrE., May 4.—At a meeting held 
here today, the traffic committee of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s’ Association protested 
against the action of Eastern railroads in an- 
nouncing that on July 1 the flat rate of 72 
cents on western lumber shipments to Official 


Territory would be discontinued. 
——————— 


Eastern Lines Refuse to Concur 


New York, May 4.—W. W. Schupner, sec- 
retary National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, advises that he has received from 
D. T. Lawrence, chairman Traffic Executive 
Association, Eastern Territory, the following 
letter with reference to the 72-cent freight rate 
from the West Coast: 

Following a careful study of this matter 
in all of its aspects, it has been concluded 
by Eastern lines not to concur in any ex- 
tension of these rates beyond the date named. 
They have, however, signified their willing- 
ness to join in rate of 78 cents per 100 
pounds from Transcontinental territory to 
eastern points, subject to the same descrip- 
tion and conditions as are applicable in con- 
nection with present rate of 72 cents per 100 
pounds. 


West Coast Lumber in Same 


Competitive Position 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 2.—Under date of 
April 30, W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, sent a 
bulletin to all the members of that organization, 
advising that telegraphic information had just 
been received that the eastern railroad execu- 
tives had taken the following action: 

(1) All temporary lumber rates into Offi- 
cial Territory will be cancelled on June 30. 
These include the temporary rates from the 
Pacific Coast, the Southwest, the South, Can- 
ada and from origins within Official Terri- 
tory itself, including backhaul rates. 

(2) Thereafter, normal rates will apply 
from all of the above origins, with the ex- 
ception that an alternative rate of 78 cents 
per 100 pounds from Pacific Coast to Official 
Territory will be published, effective July 1, 
and to apply permanently. This rate of 78 
cents will apply on the same list of articles 
and subject to the same minimum loadings 
as the present temporary 72-cent rate. 


Commenting on this action Col. Greeley said: 

The elimination of all present rates on 
lumber from southern origins will apparently 
leave western lumber in approximately the 
same competitive position in transportation 
cost to Official Territory as under the exist- 
ing temporary rates. To the average destina- 
tion in Official Territory, the new rate of 
78 cents per 100 pounds will give western 
lumber a reduction of approximately 8% 
cents per 100 pounds below the normal rates. 
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MANUFACTURER MUST GET 


Not Many Producers Find Customers 
Continuing to Buy Because Product Is 
So Good--Output Is Limited Only by 
Demand That Can Be CREATED 


A discussion of improved mar- 
keting methods definitely belongs 
with the problem of increased 
employment and for this reason 
there is no practical limit to in- 
dustrial production. Generally, 
increased amounts of raw mate- 
rial can be quickly procured. 
Modern high-speed machinery can 
be installed. Money to pay for 
materials and machinery is seek- 
ing investment (rather unsuc- 
cessfully just now), and there is 
surely enough unemployed labor 


on relief so that the necessary 
labor is also available. At least 
it will be, if we can bring our- 


selves to observe enough Union 
rules. 

So, broadly speaking, produc- 
tion, and therefore employment 


in industry, is limited only by 


the demand that can be created 
for the product. A realization of 
that fact brings us much respect 
for our subject, and much re- 


sponsibility in attempting to 
present even its broadest phases 


in the confines of a roundtable 
talk. 
Most of the recent improve- 


ments in merchandising are ob- 
vious, because they are based on 
new facilities. There are the 
radio, sound pictures, attractive 
color printing and_ electrical 
effects in advertising; display op- 
portunities that were never avail- 
able to the manufacturer until 
now. Each has its place. Each 
renders a service to selling, and 
each deserves an individual dis- 
cussion. Fortunately we can pass 
them in this talk because they 
are so obvious. If we are to 
make any real contributions to 
your thought today, we must go 
below these surface manifesta- 
tions and get closer to the heart 
of selling. 


Strangely enough, it was the 
banker who brought modern 
merchandising to lumber. The 
industry needed a lot of bor- 
rowed capital, and loans were 
granted on the basis of the in- 
vested capital. If a manufac- 
turer had ten million dollars in- 
vested in timber and sawmills, 
no question was raised if he 
wanted to borrow two million 
dollars on that security. But, 
about fifteen years ago, some 
mergers were proposed, and the 
bankers began looking into the 
records of these manufacturing 
companies, and made the inter- 
esting discovery that the im- 


mense amounts of capital in- 


vested were largely frozen in 
these timber holdings and mills, 
and naturally a new basis for 
loans evolved, which was the 
average earnings of these indi- 
vidual properties. When the 
lumber manufacturer has to 
make a showing of profit to 
justify a bank loan or a bond 


issue, he must, perforce, turn his 
thoughts from manufacture to 
realization and realization 
always means sales. That was 
the neck of the bottle in many 
industries, and when we reached 
an appreciation of that fact, 
salesmanship became a question 
of arithmetic as it always Is. 


Fixed Charges High in Lumber 
Manufacture 

Our industry is 
by a unique condition. It has 
to provide a complete supply of 
raw material (in this case trees), 
often for the entire life of the 
operation; in any event for a 
long period of time, to insure 
continuous operation — with a 
heavy annual carrying cost in 
taxes, because every tree can be 


handicapped 
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counted by the assessor; in fire 
and insect protection; in a lot 
of discouraging hazards that are 
only partly compensated by the 
annual rate of growth. Add to 
this investment the sawmill and 
planing mill plants, the logging 
railroads and equipment, all sub- 


ject to heavy depreciation, and 
you see the discouraging pro- 
portion of fixed charges con- 


stantly working against the in- 
vestment, whether the mills were 
operating or not. 

Beyond those fixed costs were 
marginal costs, that varied with 
the volume of production — such 
as payrolls, inventories of stoek 
on hand; and this in an industry 
with a potential production of 
70 billion feet and a peak con- 
sumption of about 40 billion feet, 
which sank in 1932 to less than 
12 billion feet. 

If I have succeeded in giving 
you this picture as it exists, you 
see at once why lumber has had 
to turn to salesmanship and 
trade promotion. Why its only 
“out” was perfecting and ex- 
ploiting its product to the point 
where it would not only stop the 
decreasing consumption of lum- 
ber but actualy increase it. 


Chart Tells When It Pays to Operate 


One of the things we turn to 
in analyzing our business; and I 
want to offer it to you today as 
one constructive suggestion that 
can be applied to any business, 
is a very simple chart that we 
have made for each of our mills, 
that shows the volume that must 
be produced, at each average 
price return, to pay the fixed 
costs that go on whether or not 
we operate that mill. Unless 
that volume can be exceeded, 
that mill just must not operate. 
And then we know, beyond this, 
the volume of output at each 
price level that will pay out on 
each item of the variable costs, 
such as payrolls and operating 
and selling costs. And finally 
we know exactly where a profit 
emerges, measured in volume, on 
each price level. 

And so with this chart before 
us we have a specific job for 
each mill. It is to increase its 
volume, or its average price, 
until we are clearly in the profit 
area; and we have as definite a 
chart to steer by as has the 
mariner at sea, 


Volume Is One Solution of Profit 


Problem 
The moment we_ recognize 
added volume as an objective, 
we promptly see a series of 
hurdles across our path— we 


must get greater consumer ac- 


ceptance for our product. We 
must get for lumber a larger 
slice of the consumer dollar 


against the allure of the auto, 
the radio, the movie, and even 
against other building materials. 
Obviously that can not be done 
selfishly for our individual pro- 
duction. The gain must be for 


all lumber. But those who lead 
such a campaign will profit most. 

The problem of added volume 
seems a universal one. For ex- 
ample, it is pre-eminently the 
problem of the railroads today; 


and if through cheaper rates 
they can recover only a fair 
part of the freight they have 


lost to trucks and water trans- 
portation, and of the passengers 
they have lost to the bus and 
the private automobile, their 
problem is solved. They come to 
my mind because their problem 
is so close to ours. Lumber 
moves in tremendous volume for 
perhaps the longest distance of 
any commodity, and freight is 
much the largest single factor in 
our delivered prices. 

The solution of the problem of 
added volume is the solution of 
unemployment today, and while 
methods may differ for each 
manufacturer as his problems 
are different, the controlling 
need is the same and volume is 
a universal solution. 

Let me recite what we are 
doing to solve the problem in 
lumber, then, because it may be 
suggestive; and in parentheses 
let me say that your interest in 
lumber is not as academic as you 
think, because you are in the 
lumber business whether you 
know it or not. The Federal and 
State governments, meaning you, 
own close to half of the com- 
mercial timber, and at the rate 
this Administration is acquiring 
more, you are each month more 
interested. May I also say in 
parentheses that we are very 
hopeful that we shall not have 
the invasion of Government into 
private industry in lumber, fol- 
lowing this timber ownership, 
that we have seen in the power 
industry. 


First Make Product Easy to Use, Buy 


But, to get back to our sub- 
ject, we had first to identify our 
own lumber, to give it some in- 
dividuality if you please; so we 
had to develop a means of grade 
marking and trade marking it 
and of packaging a portion of 
it; of perfecting machinery on 
which “precision lumber,” as we 
eall it, could be made in exact 
lengths and with ends trimmed 
smooth and square; of modify- 
ing and revising house plans to 
co-ordinate the architects’ ideas 
with standard lengths to utilize 
the full size of each piece with- 
out waste; to make available en- 
gineering strength tables and 
species guides that would insure 
successful use; of experimenting 
with prefabrication — developing 
the most house for the least 
money. We found, rather to our 
surprise, that even through the 
depression years this refined 
product brought new uses and 
new customers, because it was 
cheaper to use. There was less 
work and less waste on the job, 
and therefore our market was 
broadened. Our problem was to 
make our product easy to use 
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and easy to buy; to do all those 
things that would make it a de- 
sirable and necessary commod- 
ity. 


Constant Improvement of Product a 
First Essential 


There is no new idea involved 
there, unless it is still a new 
idea that in general each indus- 
try stands or falls as a unit; that 
the individual manufacturer can 
not improve his product without 
eventually sharing the benefits 
with others in the same line. 

All consumer acceptance in 
these days must be based on the 
principle of a constantly and 
progressively improved product, 
or it fails. The only difference 
involved is that we had so much 
farther to go than most com- 
modities; and we have gone 
farther. 

We even had to introduce to 
our trade for the first time the 
principle of installment selling, 
based largely on financing made 
possible by the National Housing 
Act. We recognize all the evils 
of installment selling, but our 
sales are in large units and we 
are not in a competitive position 
without it. 

I recite this commonplace story 
of product improvement as the 
first essential toward product 
exploitation, because I know 
there is no substitute for it, 
simple and obvious though it 
seems, as the foundation on 
which stands all improvement in 
marketing methods. And it is 
probably helpful even for this 
group; perhaps especially for this 
group, to get back to self-evi- 
dent fundamentals and restate 
them simply just to be sure our 
feet are always on firm ground 
and that we do not lose perspec- 
tive as we are led by “experts” 
through the maze of modern sell- 
ing suggestions. 


Housing Promotion Breaks Open 
Dam to Sales 


You have an outstanding ex- 
ample of what I have _ been 
preaching in the slogan of one 
great industry, “More car for 
the dollar.” Add to that the easy 
financing provided by that in- 
dustry for its buyers, and we 
understand perfectly how hard 
it is to find a road where we may 
really enjoy a family drive on 
Sunday afternoon, and how hard 
it is to get a portion of the fam- 
ily dollar allocated to the build- 
ing of a home to take the fam- 
ily back to at the end of the 
drive. 

I feel justified in stressing the 
problem of selling housing to the 
American people, because it is 
generally admitted that it is the 
biggest selling problem that ex- 
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CLOSER TO HEART O 
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PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT Is First Essential Move Toward 
Exploitation; Then Comes PROMOTION That Wins Public 
Appreciation; Finally a SALES PLAN That Makes Buying Easy 
—These Time-Tested Industrial Policies Will Simultaneously 
Increase Production Volume, Employment and Buying Power 


An address by 

|. N. TATE, St. Paul, Minn. 

Before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 

Washington, D. C., April 28 


ists today, and the one that car- 
ries the greatest possibilities 
for relieving unemployment; also 
because it is an outlet if the 
dam can be broken for so many 
manufacturers — lumber, brick, 
steel, cement, insulation, hard- 
ware, plumbing, heating, electric 
fixtures, kitchen ranges and re- 
frigerators, paint, and, incident- 
ally, furniture, radios, telephones 
—such a wide range of products 
that we cannot enumerate them. 
The best salesmanship of every- 
one in the group is justified in a 
concerted attack on the prob- 
lem. The integration of the vari- 


ous factors and the irresponsi- 
bility of some is the largest 
problem. But the solution of 


that problem will be the greatest 
single contribution to American 
recovery. 


In Selling Lies Greatest Profit 
Opportunity 


Many of us are remiss in 
watching how competitive items 
reach. their markets and adopt- 
ing the best methods for our 
own. Is your competitor using 
avenues that you do not? You 
will probably find that he is. 

Selling is the greatest, the 
most fascinating game in the 
world, with the greatest incen- 
tive for successful performance. 
When this is true it is hard to 
understand how we manufactur- 
ers can continue to be factory 
minded, as most of us are, and 
work so hard to save a dime or 
a cent in production costs when 
there are dollars, or at least 
quarters, in profit waiting to re- 
ward the same effort in the sell- 
ing end of the business. That is 
true of the lumber manufacturer. 
Our traditional interest is in fac- 
tory costs, and it is so hard to 
jar ourselves out of the factory 
rut. We think of selling as a 
complicated, difficult process, en- 
tirely out of our line of duty. It 
is our job; it is not complicated 
if we will hold to our two fun- 
damentals of a constantly im- 
Proved product and of making it 
easy for the buyer to own. 


Knowing How and Why Puts Zest 
Into Job 


And so we come back to our 
chart. I believe it can be con- 
Structed by any expert account- 
ant for any business. If you 
will actually know the exact vol- 
ume you must reach each month 
at each average price level to 
take care of the inevitable fixed 
costs that eat away at your 
bank balance each day; and then 
if you will actually know what 
each added unit of volume adds 
to payroll and raw materials and 
operating and selling costs; and 
if you actually know the point 


where your volume line emerges 
into the profit area on your 
chart—you can plan your busi- 
ness with a definiteness and a 
knowledge of all the factors that 
will put confidence and zest into 
your job, and probably dividends 
into the hands of those hungry 
stockholders of yours—or, bet- 
ter still, put more men to work. 

Or if you do not reach the 
profit zone, you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing exactly 
why you failed, which is the first 
necessary step toward reaching 
the goal the next time. 


Chart Reminds That Selling Brings 
Biggest Reward 


You may have such a chart 
already, but I am surprised that 
so many of those I know have 
no definite graphic picture of 
their business, and that is the 
reason I have the temerity to 
suggest to this group something 
so elementary. We did not have 
it ourselves until four years 
ago; nor during those black 
four years have we often reached 
the appointed goal; but it is 
always there as a definite incen- 
tive, and, more important, as a 
reminder that, having standard- 
ized and perfected our manufac- 
turing methods, the big reward 
lies along the line of better—yes, 
and simpler—selling. 

One other point I would like 
to make, as briefly as I can. It 
applies to materials more defi- 
nitely than to finished products, 
Industry suffers because there is 
a lot of misunderstanding, or at 
least a lack of knowledge, re- 
garding basic materials. Each of 
us is so close to his own pic- 
ture that he overlooks the ne- 
cessity of educating the public in 
a very elementary way regard- 
ing the material that he uses. 


Only What You Know of Raw 
Materials Can You Tell 


To make clear what I mean, I 
am afraid I must get back to 
lumber again; but I have no 
doubt that this same condition 
is true regarding materials that 
go into your product. For ex- 
ample, there is a very definite 
feeling that lumber is a scarce 
commodity that must be care- 
fully conserved; that it is almost 
a crime to use it. 

It is true that in the early 
days when lumber carried very 
little commercial value it was 
rather ruthlessly destroyed. The 
forests had to be removed to 
make way for the cultivation of 
the soil, to open up new farms 
for our growing population. That 
is no longer true. Wherever ¢con- 
ditions permit, the industry is 
practicing what we call “selec- 
tive cutting,” which gives us as 
another goal a perpetual yteld. 
Very moderate forestry methods 
and forest protection, coupled 
with the reduced per capita con- 
sumption, insure there will be no 
timber shortage for us or for 
our children’s children. On the 


contrary, a forest ripens and 
then begins to disintegrate just 
as definitely as a field of wheat 
does, only the cycle may be as 
long as a hundred years instead 
of one year. I assure you it is 
not a crime to use lumber, even 
if you put that statement down 
as transparent advertising prop- 
aganda. 

Another example: Lumber is 
still regarded by many people as 
a proper material for temporary 
buildings, but not fitting where 
permanence is necessary. And 
yet New England is dotted with 
wooden houses; some of them 
300 years old; still in good con- 
dition. It is all a question of 
using the right lumber in the 
right place. It is even regarded 
as a distinct fire hazard, and yet 
the insurance rates on properly 
constructed wooden buildings 
tell a far different story. 

I have just made a plea for 
simpler selling that will hold 
closer to the fundamentals. It 
is just as important that we hold 
to these simple fundamentals in 
our advertising and realize that 
the public must be educated in a 
very primary way regarding 
these materials that go into our 
products. This can be done with- 
out pulling in any invidious com- 
parisons with competing ma- 
terials. There is quite a wave 
of that form of destructive sell- 
ing right now. 


Markets, Payrolls Are Interdependent 


As we come to the end of each 
of these talks, we realize that 
we are daily solving many of 
our problems, but that the larg- 
est question of them all, this one 
of increased employment, is still 
unsolved. It is a vicious cycle. 
If we can just sell a sufficient 
volume so that we can run to 
capacity, we can go out and em- 
ploy these idle workers. But, 
before that can be done, the un- 
employed must have buying 
power. That will come only 
when they are steadily on our 
payrolls. I do not know how we 
can get them on the payrolls 
until there is a market for our 
products. I do not know how 
they can provide a market for 
the products until they get on 
the payrolls. There is no magic 
formula that will bring about 
both things simultaneously, but 
it is possible to analyze and 
chart our business needs, and 
then improve our product and 
our selling in every possible 
way, and gradually close this 
gap. There is no other way in 
which it can be accomplished. 

Certainly it is futile to rush to 
panaceas that are not sound, 
simply because we feel the need 
to do something. It is futile to 
rail at what we believe to be 
obstacles that have been thrown 
in the way of recovery. It is 
useless, so far as early accom- 
plishments are concerned, to 
orate over the fact that there 
are six million unnaturalized 
foreigners holding American 
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jobs. They are here and that is 
all there is to it. 

Marketing methods have a 
very important place in the re- 
covery program. Production is 
predicated on distribution, and 
certainly production must not be 
stopped until every family in a 
land of plenty has at least the 
necessities of life. 


Survey of Marketing Methods 
Needed 


Viewed from that angle, our 
marketing problem is a tremen- 
dous responsibility, and it must 
not proceed along any lines of 
trial and error. That is one 
theory that did not work out so 
well; particularly when the mis- 
takes are not recognized and ad- 
mitted. 

One way to avoid govern- 
mental interference is for indus- 
try to perfect and _ efficiently 
prosecute positive and definite 
marketing plans. No body of men 
is in as good a position as this 
one to inaugurate such an in- 
vestigation of American market- 


ing, or to put its recommenda- 
tions to work through local 
chambers. But such a survey 


would have to include all phases 
of distribution to be effective, 
and to get at the real facts. 

Or the suggestion has been 
made that a committee for each 


major industry would be more 
helpful, because of its more 
intimate knowledge, and _ the 


possibilities for good that such 
committees might have on the 
employment situation in each in- 
dustry. Until such surveys are 
available from industry or gov- 
ernmental sources, let us be very 
sure that we are proceeding 
along sound lines; that we are 
not hurried into doing unsound 
things simply because there is 
so much urge to do something. 
It is much better to proceed 
more slowly down the right 
highway, than to try short cuts 
that do not surely lead to the 
right destination. 


Old Common Sense Will Solve 


Unemployment Problem 


With all its faults, it is well 
to remember that no system of 
government has ever produced a 
higher standard of living; 
greater progress; more human 
and individual rights than that 
established under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. There 
is a tremendous accumulated de- 
mand in the durable goods in- 
dustries, and there is a surpris- 
ing resiliency in this country of 
ours. We bounce back fast just 
as soon as conditions will permit. 
We shall soon be four years past 
the low point of this depression; 
and while an up-hill race is 
always tiring, it is surely more 
inspiring to be on the way up 
than on the way down. 

We still need faith and pa- 
tience—the improved selling 
methods that are necessary are 
not carried under any patent 
medicine labels. What we do 
need is to stick to the old pre- 
scriptions; to broaden our mar- 
kets by building “More car for 
the dollar;” to educate our public 
to the point where the car will 
be appreciated, and then perfect 
our distribution to the point that 
the car will be easy to buy. 
That formula has never been im- 
proved upon and it never will be 
—and somewhere along the line 
we shall find that “unemploy- 
ment” has solved itself. 
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500 Farmers 


Attracting two-thirds of the progres- 
sive, money-making farmers in two pros- 
perous agricultural counties to a lumber 
yard in one day is in itself a noteworthy 
feat, but in a broader sense it is also 
symbolic of the success attending the ef- 
forts of a young organization to build a 
finely balanced, highly scientific and thor- 
oughly modern lumber merchandising 
policy. Otto Lieber, Jr., active head of 
the Lieber Lumber & Millwork Co., 
Neenah, Wis., started his business in 
1929, and through keen psychological and 
practical analyses of the buying habits 
and susceptibilities of both townsfolk and 
farmers has built sales volume steadily 
through the past seven years. 

Lieber’s Fourth Annual Farmers’ 
Party, attended by over 500 of the 750 
farmers invited, was the annual high spot 
in a successful bid for farm trade. Mr. 
Lieber, when he started his business, de- 
termined to try every sales promotion 
method recommended to him, together 
with every idea he could devise, and then 
by the trial-and-error method, to discover 
those most effective and concentrate on 
their use. In conducting his experiments 
in sales promotion methods Mr. Lieber 
kept the results obtained from each type 
of appeal sharply divided between town 
and farm, feeling that what appealed to 
the city man would not necessarily cre- 
ate a buying urge in the farmer. 

One of the first things the company did 
was to employ a salesman to concentrate 


on farm trade. In addition to selling farm 
business the salesman was charged with 
the further duty of determining from ob- 
servation and discreet questioning the ef- 
fectiveness of various types of direct mail 
literature and newspaper advertising. In 
a comparatively short time the superior 
effectiveness of genuinely informative di- 
rect mail literature, plus frequent personal 
contact, was established as the most pro- 
ductive stimulant to farm business in 
Winnebago and Outagamie counties. 
The salesman reported active interest 
in direct mail pieces, evidenced by the ne- 
cessity of supplying supplementary infor- 
mation after each mailing. The Celotex 
Farm Improvement News was found to 
be a library or office fixture on most 
farms, and there was ample proof that it 
was being read by various members of 
the household. Mr. Lieber believes that 
the average farmer has a native curiosity 
and an analytical bent that gives him a 
more cogent interest in his mail than is 
the case with most city or town dwellers. 
Thus, sales promotion among farmers 
has been reduced to a practical working 
formula. All mailing pieces received from 
the manufacturers of various materials are 
scanned critically to determine their 
worth. Most of them are found to have 
enough merit to warrant sending them 
to the farmers, and they are promptly 
despatched to the entire mailing list of 
750. In addition, the Celotex Farm Im- 
provement News is sent during the 





LIEBER’S FOURTH ANNUAL FARMERS PARTY 





Tuesday, March 3l1st, 1936 - 


BRING THIS CARD - - - GIFTS FOR EVERYBODY. 
The day to visit your friends and have us help you with your building plans. 


We are again featuring LIEBER'S STREAMLINE CELOTEX BROODER HOUSE. Built espec- 
ially for extreme changes in weather conditions. Come and see it and let us show you how easy you 
can purchase one, payments as low as $8.77 per month. 


TWO SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 





lems you may have. 


Check items you will be interested in during 1936: 


REFRESHMENTS 
DINNER AT NOON 


133 LAKE STREET 





1. We have arranged with the CELOTEX COMPANY to have a representative here with a full 
line of all kinds of farm buildings in miniature. He will give a lecture at 2 o'clock on farm buildings 
and answer any questions you may ask, Don't miss this. 


2. The Federal Housing Administration will have a man here to help you with any financing prob- 


Brooder House [] Hog House [1] Home [] Machine Shed () New Barn () Milk House (1) 
Shingles 1) Remodeling (1) Be sure and bring this card with you. You will need it when you get here. 
We have planneda full days program, come early stay as longas you like, you are our guest for the day. 





REMEMBER THE DAY 
MARCH 31 
We'll Be Looking For You. 








Reduced reproduction of back of invitation card (original, 834x6!/, inches). The front 
or address side of card showed cut of Lieber's Celotex Streamline Brooder House, of- 


fered for $8.77 per month 
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COME, LOOK, 
and MANY BUY 


months from March to May and from 
October to December. 

Four years ago there occurred to Mr, 
Lieber the idea that the logical climax of 
all the interest he was stirring among the 
farmers would be a party in his yard, 
at which he could demonstrate actually 
the application and use of the many ma- 
terials he was advertising and selling. As 
a result, the first farmers’ party was 
given, with such success as to warrant re- 
peating it in succeeding years. Each party 
features some type of finished building or 
of construction ; and an exhibit, or series 
of exhibits, is arranged and explained. 
The arrangements made for the party this 
year are typical. On Feb. 26 an announce- 
ment of the party was mailed. On the 
next day, invitations were sent, and on 
the third day a follow-up reminder was 
mailed to the list. The invitation states 
the time, place and date, outlines the pro- 
gram, carries the Lieber trademark, and 
in two places urges that the farmer bring 
his invitation with him. The invitation, of 
course, carries on one side the name and 
address of the farmer to which it goes. 
In addition, there is a space where the 
farmer may indicate his particular inter- 
est in one or more of various types of 
building, with the idea that he will de- 
posit the marked card at the company 
office before leaving. 

This year Lieber’s Streamline Celotex 
Brooder House was the feature. On the 
grounds were four of these brooder 
houses, in various stages of construction, 
for the purpose of explaining all of the 
details, and permitting free inspection of 
them. The houses are frame construction 
with 87-lb. roofing secured by galvanized 
roofing nails. Cedar sash manufactured 
by the Convertible Door Co., Milwaukee, 
are used. The Lieber company manufac- 
tures the doors in its own plant. These 
are equipped with hardware made by the 
National Manufacturing Co., Sterling, 
Ill., a stock of which the Lieber yard car- 
ries for retail sales, as well as for small 
buildings of its own construction. The 
houses are insulated with Celotex. 

“This year,” said Mr. Lieber, “we had 
Charles Tobin, engineer of the farm de- 
partment of the Celotex Co., exhibit mod- 
els of modern farm buildings, and explain 
the advantages of various types of insu- 
lation and ventilation. Another attraction 
was Colonel L. B. Von Spach, of the 
FHA office in Milwaukee. We kept most 
of our visitors interested all day, and took 
some pictures after lunch, served at noon. 

“Within two weeks of the party, we 
sold 16 brooder houses, and will sell a 
lot more. In addition, we received nt- 
merous inquiries about house remodeling, 
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and new barns, machine buildings and 
milk houses. You can see from the way 
these cards are marked that we received 
about 150 inquiries, most of which we 
will sell. All the farmers on our list are 
progressive fellows with sound credit rat- 
ings. Credit is a big item with me. I 
never go very far with a prospect until 
I check his credit. If it isn’t what I think 
it should be I waste no time on him. We 
have a local credit bureau which costs us 
only three dollars a year. We use it four 
or five times a day, and it is worth many 
times what we pay for the service. 

“As a souvenir of the party we give 
every farmer who attends a pad of milk 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Dealer’s Annual Farmers’ Party Is Four-Times Winner 
-- High Spot in Successful Bid for Farm Trade -- 
“Streamline” Brooder Houses Attract Much Attention 


contractor, to build; and the building 
salesman, who should be connected with 
a lumber yard carrying a complete line 
of building materials, and can act as the 
initiator of business and as the correlat- 
ing factor. The lumber yard, with a cap- 
ital investment, a knowledge of materials, 
and a sales outlook is in a position to 
guarantee satisfaction to the home builder 
as a natural development of its logical 
prerogative to be the most effective sell- 
ing force for home construction and re- 
modeling. 

While most of this article has been 
devoted to Lieber’s farm sales program, 
town sales are not neglected. Emmett C. 


33 


A good deal of the actual selling is done 
by James F. Schaefer, sales manager. He 
attended the recent Johns-Manville sales 
training clinic in Chicago, and on his re- 
turn to Neenah lost no time in putting 
into practice some of the ideas he re- 
ceived. On the very day of his return he 
began the organization of a local Build- 
ers’ Guild and in less than a week had 
stimulated interest to a point such that 
the guild was already under way. His 
next move was to add another man to his 
sales staff. On the morning that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
visited the office the new salesman and 
Mr. Schaefer were just starting out on a 





Some of the 500 farmers who attended the fourth annual Farmers’ Party of the Lieber Lumber & Millwork Co., Neenah, Wis., on 
March 31, 1936. Semi-circular roofs of four ‘Streamline’ brooder houses—two completed and two under construction—may be seen 


sheets, large enough to take the tabula- 
tions of morning and evening yield from 
each cow of a herd up to 25 in number 
over a period of six months. Most of 
our farmers are highly scientific dairymen, 
and they use these milk sheets. We know 
that, because in six months, most of them 
come back to get another pad. It doesn’t 
hurt us to have our name in a place in 
the farmer’s barn where he is reminded 
of us twice each day. Furthermore, if the 
farmer comes back to get more milk 
sheets, we know he is the kind we want 
to do business with, because that indi- 
tates that he is a scientific operator, and 
is watching the yield trends of his herd. 
“We have discovered one thing of vital 
importance about farmers; namely, that 
they want houses just as good as those 
occupied by city people. The result of 
this observation is that we have done a 
lot of fine remodeling, and have built 
quite a few beautiful farm residences.” 
Mr. Lieber believes that there are three 
logical functionaries in the production of 
a house: The architect, to design; the 


Wood has for three years been in charge 
of the construction department. This de- 
partment initiates new home construction. 
Prospects are first furnished with plans, 
either stock or specially prepared by a 
local architect chosen by Mr. Wood. 
Then, under the latter’s direction, a gen- 
eral contractor is chosen. The choice is 
predicated on reliability and integrity, and 
on the qualifications of the contractor to 
do the particular kind of work called for. 
When financing is required, Mr. Wood 
makes the arrangements. It was stated 
that to keep the sales up during the de- 
pression, the company was more or less 
forced to institute a construction depart- 
ment. Contractors showed little or no 
aptitude for selling, and in order to sur- 
vive, the company adopted an aggressive 
sales policy for new construction. The 
plan, as outlined, works to the complete 
satisfaction of everyone concerned. The 
company has built over twenty new 
houses, and has done numerous remodel- 
ing jobs in the past three years. At pres- 
ent, four new houses are being started. 


street-by-street canvass for new pros- 
pects. As they drove along each street 
they noted conditions that called for im- 
provement. On reaching the office they 
identified the occupants of the houses, the 
addresses of which they had noted, and 
then called on the local credit bureau. 
The list was pared down, depending on 
the credit information obtained, and the 
new salesman was put to work soliciting. 

Typical of the manner in which Mr. 
Lieber seizes on opportunities to try new 
sales promotion ideas was his instant ac- 
ceptance of the Standard Varnish Co.’s 
color contest, the operation of which is 
familiar to most lumber dealers. The 
company carries all hard materials, a com- 
plete line of paints and brushes, various 
types of insulation, wood and composi- 
tion roofing and flooring, hardware, fire 
place equipment, and stock cabinets, doors 
and windows, together with weatherstrip- 
ping and numerous small items. It main- 
tains a mill for the production of ordinary 
millwork of the type required for average 
residence construction. 
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This interior view of 
the Hoboken (N.J.) 
yard of the Dykes 
Lumber Co., illus- 
trates the compact 
methods of storing 
lumber used by a 
metropolitan retailer; 
piles go high with the 
value of space 








A well known metropolitan retailer was 
talking with this department about mer- 
chandising. It was just after a conven- 
tion at which this subject had been much 
on the cards. 


bought, because the old sugar bowl is 
empty when customers get around to 
thinking about better living quarters. 

“I know that some city dealers are 
making good use of advertising in the 
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REALM of the 


A City Dealer Surveys a 
Merchandising Problem 


metropolitan press, and we'll have to 
think about that. Some dealers are train- 
ing their own salesmen in the wider 
range of services, such as handling financ- 
ing. This yard has gone a long way in 
that direction. 

“But a good many of us haven't gotten 
so far in doing the things the small-town 
dealer often does almost unconsciously 
and with little effort; and that is making 
the yard the recognized center for all 
kinds of service, information, displays 
and the like that just naturally draw the 





“We city dealers,” he said -soberly, 
“have a job on our hands when we try 
to contact buyers. A city is a distracting 
place. Among the million or so people 
who live in an area of a comparatively 
few square miles, just about everything 
is going on. Thousands of men, many 
of them clever merchandisers, are trying 
to get contact with the buyer’s dollar. All 
the convention speakers are telling us, and 
of course it’s true, that our hardest com- 
petition is outside our own field. There’s 
only so much money to be spent in a 
city, and, if it goes for other commodities, 
the things we ‘want to sell don’t get 








This Cleveland yard of the Pearl Road 

Lumber Co. is kept so neat and clean that 

it is used as a sales and display room, to 

which prospective customers are brought, 
by the company or contractors 











TRAINING FOR YOUNG CARPENTERS 


Readers of this department may have noted an 
editorial which appeared in this journal a few weeks 
ago, quoting some comments of a midwestern retailer 
about the scarcity of young carpenters ; and likewise the 
extracts from a western correspondent’s letter, printed 
in the following issue, asserting it to be the duty 
of the industry—meaning, it would seem, the lumber 
retailing industry—to train these young men. 


PUBLIC WARY OF SUBSIDIZED MECHANICS 


The department has a letter from this midwestern 
retailer, and following are selected paragraphs: 

“I was mildly amused by the letter printed ‘recently 
in the ‘Retailers’ Round Table,’ denouncing ‘certain of 
my quoted statements about the need for trained car- 
penters. Your correspondent draws upon his imagina- 
tion to discover my motives, and announces them thus: 
“What he wants is for some other interest to train these 
young fellows free, gratis, for nothing, so he can sell 
them. He doesn’t care a damn about them—where 
they come from, where they go or what becomes of 
them, nor the effect of their training on them, their 
families or the State.’ 

“Well, well. In the first place I sell my own goods 





to the consumers; and I don’t want to ‘sell’ these 
young men in any of the various meanings of that much 
misused word. I want them to be competent to do their 
own work. And, in the second place, I don’t want any 
‘interest’ to train them. We've had more than enough 
of that in every field. Since your friend raises the 
issue, Just whose business is it to bring forward re- 
placements in the ranks of retail lumbermen, or cost 
accountants, or lawyers, or physicians? If the manu- 
facturers of drugs took over the training of physicians, 
the public would feel some justifiable alarm. Those 
who employ doctors want them committed to the inter- 
ests of the patients, and not to the marketing of drug- 
store remedies. The public is of course less sensitive 
about artisans ‘trained’ by special interests. But if 
you think there is no feeling about it in our field, I wish 
you might have heard one of my acquaintances from 
another town tell me why he had quit a certain lumber 
dealer. ‘I get tired,’ he said, ‘of merchants whose goods 
will not stand up on their own merits, but must be 
foisted onto the public by subsidized mechanics. This 
subsidy may be a special discount, or it may be alleged 
“specialist training.” It’s all right for a carpenter to go 
to a factory and learn how to lay a certain kind of roof- 
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Re-Discovering the Custom- 
er--Creating a Metropoli- 
tan Building Center 


customer who gets even mildly curious 
about the idea of building a new house. 
I’m pretty well satisfied that this mildly 
curious prospect, who would hastily deny 
it if he were asked if he was planning to 
build, is the fellow we'll have to count on 
if we’re really going to create business. 

“Here’s something I’ve been thinking 
about. It hasn’t gone beyond the point 
of wishful thinking as yet, and I wouldn’t 
want it hitched up with the name of this 
company. Not that I don’t think it has 
possibilities, but we haven't just seen our 
way clear as yet to do it; and until we do, 
I’d rather not have our friends asking us 
questions. It’s the idea of making the 
yard just such a center in this metro- 
politan area that the progressive yard is 
in the small town. 

“For example. Here in this city there 
are a good many pieces of real estate 
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On a busy Chicago 
highway, this show 
window of the Ster- am 
ling Lumber and Sup- | 

ply Co. gives fine | 
publicity to the fact | 
that the company is | 
able to render an un- | 
usual service in de- 
signing and equip- 
ping modern kitchens 
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reasonably close to the down-town retail 
center. For one reason or another, build- 
ings located on these lots are not earning 
money. Maybe they are mansions that 
were engulfed in a wholesale area, or 
maybe they are little factories intended to 
make a specialty that didn’t click. Any- 
way, a lot of these buildings are being 
torn down to reduce the tax burden. I 
could get any one of half a dozen sites, 
suited to my purpose, at bargain rates. 
“My idea would be to locate a pretty 
sizable lumber yard there; probably not 
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a yard big enough to carry all the reserve 
stock but containing a full assortment of 
the line, especially for the pick-up trade. 
I’d specialize in collateral lines, justified 
in a building-material store and including 
numbers other than framing lumber and 
millwork. It’s my observation that a lot 
of customers more or less back up to the 
idea of actually building a house after get- 
ting interested in a model kitchen or a 
tiled terrace or a paneled hall or a home 
laundry. 

“Tn the first place, I’d put a range of 
show windows along the front ; something 
the progressive small-city yard always 
does. Of course the plant would be on a 
busy street; for that would be one of the 
considerations in selecting the location. 


(Continued on Page 62) 





In a Boston suburb, Brighton, a model cot- 

tage, forming the focus of its group of 

buildings, emphasizes that the G. Fuller & 

Son Lumber Co. builds homes; the interior 

of the building is used for display of 
materials 





Is Commented on by “Midwestern Retailer” 


ing. But if he poses as a “roofing specialist” and then is 
obliged to recommend but a single kind of roofing, his 
advice is as disinterested and as valuable as that of a 
medicine-show doctor. I simply refuse to deal with 
such subsidized mechanics or their owners.’ 


SCHOOLS SHOULD TRAIN CARPENTERS 


“Whose is this replacement business in the crafts and 
professions? I'd say it’s primarily the business of 
young men who enter these fields to make an honest 
living. Who should train them? Each State, I believe, 
has a tax-supported medical school where standards are 
properly supervised. I'd like to see similar opportuni- 
ties, with similar supervision of standards, offered 
such subsidized mechanics or their owners.’ An ex- 
treme case no doubt; but it does have some bearing on 
the question of who should train carpenters. 

“In any event I become suspicious when vague but 
passionate moral issues are injected into trade training. 
Competent teaching and honest craftsmanship will take 
care of the morals of carpentry. Certainly the best 
guaranty a young carpenter can have that his training 
will have a proper effect on him and his family and the 
State, is that this training be technically efficient. When 






































a trade school begins raising the collateral moral issues 
of citizenship and sociology, I wonder if perchance it 
wishes to divert attention from its own _ technical 
standards. 


COMPETENCE INCLUDES EXPERIENCE, SKILL 


“About these six young fellows from my town, whom 
your correspondent offers to train in his school of 
miniature houses: I suspect they are already much 
more technically skilled than is any recent graduate of 
the school mentioned. But they are not competent car- 
penters. The hasty conclusion that a boy who can 
saw to a line, lay out a rafter, read a blueprint and tell 
fir from oak, is a competent carpenter, explains sev- 
eral things. It helps explain why the public, which 
relies largely upon the architectural and engineering 
knowledge of carpenters in getting satisfactory houses, 
is exploring the claims of pre-fabricated structures in 
whose erection no carpenters are needed. So please in- 
form your 4-H correspondent that I ask permission to 
decline his offer to take these six boys and make them a 
‘fair bunch of workmen.’ They are well beyond that 
point now. I wish they were far enough beyond it to 
be rated as competent carpenters.”’ 
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Helps Customers by Tagging 
Bins With Unit Prices 


An idea for simplifying the purchaser’s 
problem when buying lumber in very 
small quantities, and at the same time 
establishing with him confidence in the 
fairness and uniformity of prices, has re- 
cently been put into effect by E. R. Knud- 
son, manager of the Charles Harbaugh 
Lumber Co. yard at Sycamore, Ill. The 
shed is arranged so that each bin contains 
only one size and kind of lumber. Above 
every bin, in plain sight, is a salmon 
colored sign carrying blue letters stating 
the size and kind of lumber, and the price 
per piece. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Knudson, 
‘““the public likes the idea of having the 
prices out in plain view. They learned 
that from the chain stores, and it bothers 
them if they don’t find it every place. 
Another point about this idea is that the 
customer doesn’t have to do any figuring. 
We don’t give him the price per lineal 
foot or per foot b. m. If we did it might 
confuse him. This way it is just as clear 
to him as the price on a jar of pickles at 
the grocery. Yes, they like it. We have 
had a lot of fine comment on the idea, and 
I notice a lot more folks dropping around 
to look things over than before. They can 
do a little window shopping now, and 
when they come in and look like that is 
what they want to do we let them alone. 


“T’ve got the price cards on nearly 
everything now except the flooring and 
siding. These are in random lengths, of 
course, and I think I’ll have to price them 
on a 100 square-feet basis. 

“Over here,” he continued, indicating 
a cement floored corner of the shed about 
20 feet by 12 feet, “I think I’ve got just 
the right place to put in a stock of glass 
and a cutter. I’ve handled glass, and I 
know what I can do with it. If you’ve 
got a stock in which you can find or from 
which you can cut any reasonable size so 
that people know they can always get 
what they want when they come here, 
there is profitable business. We'll do 
glazing, too. The farmers, you know, 
don’t want to be bothered carrying glass 
back from town. They prefer to take out 
the sash, bring it with them, and return 
home with the new glass all set in place. 
With the glass and the cutting and glaz- 
ing equipment I’ve still got enough room 
for a stock of wire screen.” 

Asked about the farm trade, Mr. Knud- 
son stated that the only real way to get it 
was to solicit it by personal calls. Acting 
on the idea that there is not enough of it 
to make a fair living for a salesman going 
after the business as his sole job, Mr. 
Knudson proposes to use the summer 
evenings, after business hours and before 
dark, calling on the farmers as an ex- 
periment in confidence building. He be- 
lieves this plan will get results. 








A co-operative agreement among the city’s five leading lumber yards to 








the effect that no outside salesmen will be used has reduced selling costs 
and helped to stabilize prices in the Colorado Springs (Colo.) market. 
The agreement has been in effect for some time and has been strictly 
adhered to by all five firms. Everyone seems very well satisfied with re- 
sults. “We came to the conclusion that outside selling is a costly compet- 
itive proposition which doesn’t do anybody any particular good,” explains 
W. F. Marker, secretary-treasurer of the Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co., one 
of the largest in the region. “If one firm does outside selling the others 
have to compete. And, when that occurs, nobody really benefits. We 
all merely increase our selling cost. So we all agreed to refrain, and 
to depend on advertising and other more conservative selling methods. 
Speaking for this yard, I can say we have found the plan one of the most 
beneficial ever developed here. There is a lot of difference between 
progressiveness and over-activity in selling, born of keen competition. In 
the last few years most businesses have greatly increased their costs be- 
cause one member did something to get ahead of the other fellow and 
then everybody else had to follow suit. Personally, I believe the trend 
is away from that sort of thing.” 








Good Use of Small Space 

Very effective is a little “ad” used by 
Morrison-Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to emphasize the importance of 
good lumber in house construction. Back 
of a trim little house long planks form 
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a fan-shaped background. The text reads 
“GOOD LUMBER stands behind every 
conscientiously built house. We sell that 
kind!” The signature cut, white lettered 
against black, completes the “ad,” which 
measures One column wide by 3 inches 
high. Thus a tiny bit of space, used reg- 
ularly, is made to do big service in com- 
manding attention. 


Dealer Displays Wares and 


Invites Bonus Trade 


Mepway, Mass., May 5.—A success- 
ful Better Homes and Gardens Exhibi- 
tion was held in Sanford Hall, here, on 
April 24-25. Two prizes were awarded 
to those holding the lucky numbers on 
tickets ; admission being gratis; as well as 
one for a half-ton of coal to the person 
guessing the nearest number of pieces in 
three heaps or pyramids of that fuel ; be- 
sides, many free samples of foodstuffs 
were distributed, one participant giving 
a portion of ice cream to all comers. 

The many booths on the main floor and 
stage were nicely painted and draped to 
harmonize with the wealth of color in 
the decorations. Prominent among the 
exhibitors was the A. J. Black Lumber 
Co., whose main attraction was a minia- 
ture Homosote garage on a tastefully dec- 
orated platform at end of its booth, a 
motor inside pumping water over the roof 
which drained into gutters and back to 
the tank, from whence it repeated its 
course. 

The Black display consisted of Atlas 
paints, Valdura aluminum, Rutland roof 
coatings and cements, Casco glue, samples 
of Arkansas pine interior finish etc., ar- 
ranged on two stands, each having three 
shelves 18 inches apart draped with red, 
white and blue paper ; while at either end 
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of the booth and flanking the stands, were 
shellacked fir panels with samples mounted 
thereon showing forty-eight commercial 
woods grown in the United States, sam- 
ples of the various wall and insulating 
boards handled, also sample boards of 
the latest styles in asphalt roof and asbes- 
tos side-wall shingles. At front of the 
booth and next to aisle were two folding 
tables devoted to booklets and folders re- 
lating to the specialties sold by the firm. 
A comely miss, wearing a cap with a 
white band inscribed “Build With the 
Bonus,” was kept busy both evenings 
selling 30-cent cans of 4-R enamel at 10 
cents each, and a signed coupon, and dis- 
tributing free table mats, matches and 
caps, as well as literature, assisted by the 
proprietor. 

Supplementing its bonus campaign ef- 
forts by mailing to each local veteran a 
circular entitled “A Year From Today,” 
the Black firm hopes to get a good share 
of his patronage; also some other busi- 
ness from the public. The favorable com- 
ments heard at the show would seem to 
justify that expectation. 





A YARDMAN down in Arizona (name 
on file) writes: “We see other lumber 
papers of course but I like yours best, as 
it is better planned—more constructive 
and practical.” 


AMERICAN 


Dealer Increases Sales $100,000 
by Means of FHA Loans 


Miami, Fia., May 4.—“Do you feel 
that the loan provisions of the National 
Housing Act have been of material assist- 
ance to you in creating business? Have 
you experienced much red tape in getting 
loan applications completed?” These 
questions, and others of similar tenor, 
fired at Earl L. Bagley, of Bailey’s Lum- 
ber Yard (Inc.), this city, by a represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
brought the following interesting replies: 


“Our experience with FHA moderniz- 
ing loans has been most satisfactory; in 
fact, we have had wonderful success in 
this type of business, having during 1935 
handled applications for more than one- 
half million dollars, and through this 
means increased our sales by nearly 
$100,000. 

“These loans, however, were not made 
through local banks. In fact, every dollar 
was secured from out-of-town banks, 
principally through wholesalers with 
whom we do business. We are still faced 
with the same situation so far as Title I 
loans are concerned. Our volume has 
dropped considerably, but still is enough 
to keep one man fairly busy, with what 
business we are working up through 
Title 1I—money for that type of financing 
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being fairly easy to get. We have been 
troubled very little by red tape as regards 
Title I loans, but it does seem to us that 
Title If is entirely too much cluttered up 
with it.” 


Some Advantages From Having 
a Downtown Store 


That a downtown store may be a val- 
uable adjunct to a lumber yard is dem- 
onstrated by the W. E. Cooper Lumber 
Co.’s store, right on the main street of 
Alhambra, Calif., a town of about 30,000 
population, adjacent to Los Angeles. 

Here lumber and building materials 
and specialties compete with shoe, drug 
and department stores for a share of the 
customer’s dollar. The location gives the 
yard a definite advertising advantage in 
addition to promoting sales. First, the 
location means that everyone in the town 
must become acquainted with the name 
W. E. Cooper. Second, above the store 
is a large sign that can be seen for sev- 
eral blocks up and down the street. An 
ordinary billboard in this location would 
cost perhaps half the rent paid for the 
small-front store. Therefore, this in 
itself is a good advertising investment. 

Practically all the neighboring mer- 
chants buy their lumber and building ma- 
terials for displays from the store, the 





After Eight Years’ Use, 
Says Cash Plan “O. K.” 


G. Sener & Son, lumber dealers at Lan- 
caster, Pa., eight years ago introduced 
the cash and carry plan of lumber mer- 
chandising, and have since continued this 
method with excellent results. It has 
made possible, according to the owners, 
the profitable operation of the business 
during a period when many credit opera- 
tors sustained severe losses. 

“We have eliminated all credit losses 
under this plan,” said Mr. Sener, “and 
our experience convinces us that the cash 
system can be operated successfully by 
the lumber merchant. It has proved more 
profitable for us than the old method of 
long-term credits. 

“The feature that attracts customers 
under the cash plan is the cash discount, 
which results in substantial savings on 
large purchases. For instance, if the cus- 
tomer hauls the lumber from our yards 








Office of G. Sener 

& Son, Lancaster, 

Pa., occupies this 
structure 


eS 





in his own trucks he is entitled to a cash 
discount of ten percent. If we do the 
trucking the discount is only five percent. 
A large part of the trucking is done by 
our customers, who want the advantage 
of that extra discount; at the same time 
it has enabled us to operate with a smaller 
fleet of trucks, saving us considerable in 
labor and cost of maintenance of delivery 
units. 

“Customers who are unknown to us, or 
who have no satisfactory credit rating, 
are required to pay for the goods before 
they leave the yard. For customers who 





The long and roomy 

lumber shed of G. 

Sener & Son, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 














are well known to us and whose credit 
reputation is satisfactory we define our 
cash terms as meaning payable by the 
tenth of the following month. For in- 
stance, all purchases made during May 
must be paid for by the 10th of June. If 
a customer does not pay within this time 
he not only loses the cash discount but 
he can not make any further purchases 
from us until he does pay. We positively 
will not play along with old balances. 

“When we changed to a cash system we 
had some doubts as to the reaction of our 
customers. The business had been oper- 
rated on rather liberal credit principles 
for more than half a century and we ex- 
pected to lose some customers. However, 
the actual results under this plan were 
better than we had anticipated. While 
we lost a few customers whose accounts 
we had been carrying indefinitely and who 
were not nrofitable to us, we gained many 
good customers who appreciated the ad- 
vantage of buying on a cash basis that 
represented a real saving as compared 
with the former system.” 
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manager reports. This brings in much 
business, for, in addition they send their 
customers to the Cooper store when in 
want of lumber, hardware or paints. 

The front of the store is devoted, on 
one side, to paints ; hardware on the other 
side. In the rear are frames made of 
iron pipe, on which the lumber is stacked. 
As sales usually are of only a few pieces 
of a length, the stock can be carried in 
a small space. 

Thus the store pays its way, with the 
advertising factor as the real profit-maker. 
Convenience for large builders is another 
valuable point, as many contractors have 
found the centralized location very con- 
venient, enabling them to drop in to leave 
orders when going from their homes to 
jobs in other parts of town. All such 
orders are filled from the yard proper. 


THE WAINSCOTING of many old houses 
is painted in light and cheerful colors and 
this is being done in many homes today, 
particularly in dining and bedrooms. An 
attractive living room had wood work 
painted a soft green with walls of ivory. 
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All-Year Display Helps Sell 


Summer Cabins 


“Although cabins are mostly erected 
during vacation times, we find it pays to 
advertise them at all season,” says Wayne 
Mullin, of the Mullin Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., “for most people go about 
building vacation cabins just as they go 
about building homes—that is, they first 
plan for them. 

“This means that the lumber dealer 
should always have the sale of cabins in 
mind, instead of concentrating on them 
during the vacation season only. With 
a variety of other things to merchandise, 
however, it is difficult to develop a method 
that will properly accent cabins the year 
around without materially detracting from 
other, more seasonal, merchandising 
plans. We find that the display of a 
model cabin the year around is sufficient 
to inform people that we are prepared 
to serve them in this field.” 

Accordingly, the Mullin Lumber Co. 
features a year-around cabin display in 
the center of a large window built across 
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the front of the yard on West Slauson 
Avenue. Here it may be seen always 
by the many people who pass in automo- 
biles. Persons thinking about building 
are thus induced to come into the yard 
for information as to plans, so that when 
summer rolls around the customer is well 
sold. 

The display referred to is a three-foot 
model placed at the back of the window, 
with a grass-mat blocked up to resemble 
a terrace rolling down from the model to 
the window front. A sign across the en- 
tire back of the window invites people to 
come in and inquire about cabins. Sea- 
sonal merchandise is placed on either side 
of this permanent display, which has 
brought in numerous jobs. 


Advertises and Shows Model of 


Small House 


The Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
Denver, Colo., is conducting a campaign 
for the sale of small homes. The com- 
pany has on display in its yard a com- 
pleted three-room frame house, similar 








Now the Music Goes 
‘Round and ‘Round 


Here’s the illustrated story of how an 
old barn was made over into a carpenter 
shop and a school band room. All ma- 
terial for the job was furnished by the 
Winneconne Building Material & Supply 
Co., Winneconne, Wis., and the work 
was done by local carpenters, directed by 
Jack Magnusen. Previous to its conver- 
sion the building had been used as a sales 
stable. The band room part of the re- 
modeled structure forms a hexagon. 

A suitable building was needed for a 
workshop for the agricultural department 
of the local high school, and for a room 
in which the school band might practice. 
The school board, not wishing to incur 
the expense of a new building, which 
would have cost at least $10,000, con- 
ceived the idea of remodeling the old 
structure. The accompanying photo- 





Winneconne (Wis.) High School band at practice in its fine new 
room in remodeled former barn 





The uptodate band 

room and work shop 

made from an old 
barn 





graphs taken by Mildred Severson show 
the result. 

Very little change was made in the ex- 
terior, except cutting in required doors 
and windows—a dozen of the latter. The 
height of the rooms is 12 feet, and ceiling 
of the band room was trussed so that 
there are no posts in this large six-sided 
room. 

New floor joists and floors were laid 
throughout—vertical grain fir floor in the 
workshop and birch in the band room. 





ai 





Johns-Manville insulation board was used 
on inside walls and ceiling, and rock- 
wool insulation on outside walls. 

Donald Brownson, in charge of the 
workshop, says that the State inspector 
told him that this is one of the best school 
workshops in his jurisdiction ; while C. A. 
Slocum, director of the band, is very en- 
thusiastic about the band room, saying 
that the acoustics is wonderful. 

Total cost of the improvements, includ- 
ing an oil burner, was around $2,500. 





Interior of the old barn as it appeared before remodeling work 
was begun 
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to one which is described in its newspaper 
space ; two columns wide by seven inches 
deep, twice a week. The firm also is us- 
ing the radio. Every day several brief 
announcements are sent out over the air 
telling about the model home on display 
at the company’s yard and inviting all 
who are interested to call and inspect it. 
The house is drawing a lot of notice, 
according to I. F, Downer, of the com- 
pany. Several hundred people have al- 
ready called to inspect it and some nice 
business has been lined up. The built-in 
features really make the _ three-room 
house equal to a four-room house as far 
as efficiency is concerned, Mr. Downer 
points out. A special appeal is being 
made to veterans to invest their bonus 
money in one of these small homes. 
Each newspaper advertisement has a 
coupon in the lower righthand corner. 
People are requested to send for a free 
book, which has been prepared by the 
firm, describing quality house designs 
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and how to finance them at low interest. 
The response has been very gratifying, 
according to Mr. Downer, who further 
states that there is a big field for lumber 
dealers in selling small homes at this 
time. 

The particular small house pictured 
and described in the firm’s “ad,” and 
displayed at its yard, is offered complete 
for $1,995, with down payment, or clear 
lot, of $495—monthly payments $22 in- 
cluding principal, interest, taxes and in- 
surance. 





Maryland Retailers Await De- 
cision in Appealed Case 


Battrmore, Mp., May 5.—The State law 
which provided for tax of one percent on sales 
of retail lumber yards, as a means of raising 
revenue for public relief has expired by limi- 
tation, but the problems it raised exist; the 
main question being who is to pay the tax. 
This issue was raised when a difference of opin- 
ion developed between a retailer and the Con- 
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solidated Engineering Co., which had contracted 
to put up a building. The concern that sold the 
lumber contended that it was not the ultimate 
retailer in this instance, and that it was up to 
the engineering company to pay the tax. The 
latter maintained that it merely acted as an 
intermediary, in passing the lumber on to the 
owner of the building being erected and that 
the dealer from whom it was bought was liable 
for the tax. ; 


A decision in favor of the contracting com- 
pany was carried to the Maryland Court of 
Appeals, and the Forest Products Association of 
Maryland (Inc.), made up of retailers, be- 
came a party in interest. A decision is looked 
for any day. 


The case concerns all dealers in the State, as 
the ruling of the Court will apply to all other 
transactions throughout the year during which 
the gross sales tax was in effect. Should the 
Court decide that the contractor is the ultimate 
retailer the way will be cleared for applications 
to the comptroller for refunds of all taxes al- 
ready paid, while in the cases where the taxes 
are in arrears the comptroller will have to pro- 
ceed against the contractor instead of the re- 
tailer. J. Hammond Geis, of John H. Geis & 
Co., is president of the Forest Products asso- 
ciation, and L, W. Freund, of the John S. Wil- 
son Co., is secretary. 


This Credit-Application Form Found Very Satisfactory 


Readers who have written the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN asking for suggestions 
or an outline for customer’s credit appli- 
cation should be interested in the form 
here reproduced, which was developed for 
its own use by the Eisinger Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., which retails lumber and build- 
ing materials, and makes special millwork, 
at Bethesda, Md. 

The full size of the actual form, from 
which the accompanying reproduction 
was made, is 7% inches wide by 9% 
inches high. It of course can be printed 
in any desired form or size to suit the 
requirements of the individual dealers de- 
siring to use it. 

In sending in a sample of this form, and 
kindly giving permission for its repro- 
duction, C. Eisinger, head of the above 
company, takes occasion to praise an ar- 
ticle on credits and collections which ap- 
peared in the March 14 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (page 40), say- 
ing: “This is something that I have been 
preaching for years.” 

Mr. Eisinger further says: “In the last 
three months I have noticed that we have 
had more calls for opening charge ac- 
counts than during all of the depression 
period ; and to enable us better to handle 
these we adopted the enclosed form, which 
we have found very satisfactory.” 


SOMEHOw this little item from the 
mimeographed house-organ of the Alex- 
andria Bay (N. Y.) Lumber Co. struck 
us as being the intimate, “homey” sort of 
stuff that gets across: 

“We repaired Louie Evans’ crutches 
and made him 25 germinating boxes 
While he spun a yarn or two. Louie 
says he will have plenty of posies for 
Memorial Day.” 





WISCONSIN 2400 


Lisinger Mill and Bumber Co. 
Bethesda, Maryland 





TERMS OF SALE 
- CASH - 


2% Discount if paid 
within 10 days. 























No. 6% Interest will be 
charged if not paid 
APPLICATION FOR CREDIT within 30 days. 
Name 
Address. ’ Phone 
Occupation 
Business Address Phone 





Do you own or rent the house you now live in? 








If you rent it, from whom? 





IMPORTANT- If this is for new construction work, give the following information: 














Street No. Sub Division 
Lot No. Sq. or Bik. No. 
Owner’s Name Address 





Loan Source 





Amount of Loan 








Source 


Business References: 


Information 


























Source 


Bank References 


Information 











Remarks 
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Sugar Pine---From Mountain Top to Mill 
to Discriminating Buyers 


“Thar’s gold in them thar hills!” ex- 
claimed burly “Forty-niners” as_ they 
gazed fascinated at the stately heights of 
the Sierra Nevada, in California, where 
the feverish quest for the yellow nuggets 
and dust centered in those hectic days. 

The country was rough and rugged. 
Methods of mining were crude—few 
tools and hasty improvizations. Methods 
of living were crude, too. Hardships 
were plentiful. But what of it? “Thar’s 
gold in them thar hills!” Gold! The 
precious metal for which men were will- 
ing to give up ambitions, love, life—their 
very souls, 

The way of life, it seems. Those things 
of most value entail the greatest effort to 
obtain, to have and to hold, as if nature 
had purposely guarded them against man’s 
desire. Or perhaps it is that because of 
their scarcity and inaccessibility, man’s 
will to possess is increased, and a greater 
value is placed on those things hardest 
to obtain. 

For as it is with gold, so is it with 
another treasure that is to be found in 
nature’s well-fortified storehouse on the 
westward slopes of the high Sierra. The 
beautiful and stately sugar pine (Pinus 
lambertiana)—‘‘King of the Pines,” it 








was termed by the great naturalist, John 
Muir—thrives to best advantage in this 
same region. It, too, is prized by man; 
and, like gold, it taxes man’s patience and 
ingenuity to bring it out to the market 
place. For although sugar pine here 
grows in greatest profusion and perfec- 
tion, these lofty mountains are still as 
rugged and difficult as ever they were in 
the romantic gold-rush days so vividly 
portrayed by Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain. It is one thing to find the tree; 
it is quite another to take it to market. 

But sugar pine is worth the effort. It 
is highly prized by the pattern maker, 
the cabinet maker, the wood carver, the 
home builder, and by anyone else who de- 
mands and appreciates beauty and soft 
fine texture together with the durability 
of a true five-needle white pine. Besides, 
sugar pine grows to great size, and its 
product is obtainable in remarkably wide 
and thick dimensions. So what if it is, 
like gold, hard to get? It is decidedly 
worth the getting. 

Hardly surprising, therefore, that when 
white pine men from Michigan started 
buying timberland in the West a half-cen- 
tury ago they were thrilled by the oppor- 
tunities which these great sugar pines pre- 
sented, and selected 
their holdings for the 


sugar pine in the 
stand. 
In the vanguard 


of the westward pro- 
cession were two 
Michigan men, T. 
Stewart White and 
Thomas Friant, who 





High in the Sierra, 
with steep slopes and 
deep ravines barring 
the way to freight 
lines, sugar pine 
presents many obsta- 
cles to the man who 
would harvest it. But 
with this incline rail- 
way the Yosemite 
Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co. performs the 
difficult engineering 
feat, opening this fine 
timber to the world's 
markets. Inset shows 
one of the cable-cars 
loaded’ with logs 
being lowered from 
the top of the incline 





Mighty trees, superb specimens of the 
sugar pine so prized by craftsmen who de- 


mand quality, texture, durability, the 
Yosemite company's stand of timber is the 
basis for its quality lumber 


as partners in various eastern operations 
had attained great prominence in the lum- 
ber manufacturing industry of the United 
States; Mr. Friant spent a year in the 
heart of the sugar pine country, riding 
horseback through the magnificent forests 
of the region. He knew white pine, what 
it takes to make perfect lumber. Also he 
knew logging, and in looking over the lay 
of the land he could visualize what great 
efforts must be expended to bring these 
magnificent trees to the lower levels 
where ordinary freight trains could serve 
the mill. He knew what timber to select 
for his future lumbering operations. 
Among the first to come, these two men 
naturally had an excellent choice, and the 
White & Friant timber in Tuolumne and 
Mariposa counties is unsurpassed in 
volume and quality of its sugar pine. To 
this later were added the holdings of the 
Yosemite Lumber Co., adjoining and in- 
termingled with the White & Friant tim- 
ber, and in July, 1935, from the consoli- 
dation of the Yosemite Lumber Co., and 
the White & Friant Lumber Co., the 
Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co. was 
formed, taking its name from California’s 
great scenic wonder, the famed Yose- 
mite Valley. (Yosemite is an American 
Indian name meaning “valley of the 
grizzly bear.”) In this valley, but to 
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JOHN R. BALL, 


President 


TOM WARE, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


the east, further up into the mighty 
Sierra, is the beautiful Yosemite National 
Park. 

The Timber and the Mills 


The Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co. 
owns outright enough timber to operate 
the plant for twenty years, based on a 
production of 50,000,000 feet a year. The 
predominant species, is, of course, Cali- 
fornia sugar pine. Ranking next in im- 
portance is Ponderosa pine, with a small 
percentage of white fir, Douglas fir and 
incense cedar. 

Logs are brought fifty miles to the mill, 
ten miles over the company’s logging rail- 
road and the balance of the way over the 
tracks of the Yosemite Valley Railroad. 
The accompanying view of the company’s 
own part of this railroad haul—an incline 
railway over which the loads of logs are 
lowered—affords a striking illustration of 
the ruggedness of the country and the 
ingenuity necessary to bring sugar pine 
logs out of the high Sierra, as mentioned 
in foregoing paragraphs. 

The sawmill (steam driven, with an 
electric planing mill) is located at Merced 
Falls, twenty-five miles northeast of 
Merced along the Yosemite Valley Rail- 
road. Equipped with one 10-foot band 
rig, one 9-foot band rig and a vertical 
resaw, it is capable of cutting 20,000 feet 
of lumber an hour, and in one year pro- 
duced 80,000,000 feet. Present plans, 
however, do not anticipate crowding pro- 
duction to such a limit, although plenty 
of logs are being fed into the saws. The 
new company started operations late in 
the season—Sept. 23—so the 1935 cut was 
relatively small, but even at that it 
amounted to 13,000,000 feet. 

A battery of eighteen modern blower dry 
kilns gives adequate facilities for main- 
taining good service to customers; these 
kilns have proven themselves particularly 
well adapted to drying sugar pine. In 
addition, the company has an especially 
well located air-drying yard which is 
serviced with twenty-eight miles of light 
rail track. Because of the favorable con- 





HAROLD J. FORD, 


Sales Manager 
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H. W. MATTHEWS, 
Plant Superintendent 


tour of the ground, the motive power for 
lumber trucks running throughout this 
yard and back to the mill is gravity. Two 
cleverly-devised hoists take the trucks 
from the sawmill up to high points of the 
yard, from which they can be switched 
to any portion of the yard and back to 
the mill under power of gravitation. 

Operating this well-equipped manufac- 
turing plant in the center of the greatest 
sugar pine belt in the world, from timber 
equal to the best known in the region, is 
an executive personnel composed of ex- 
perts in sugar pine production. 


Executives Are Sugar Pine Experts 

John R. Ball, formerly, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Grand Rapids, Mich., and for 
the past fifteen years president of the 
White & Friant organization, is president 
of the Yosemite company, and associated 
with him as executives and department 
heads are experts from such well known 
former operating companies as the Ma- 








E. E. HONEYCUTT, 
Logging Superintendent 


THE MEN WHO PUT LIFE INTO THE POLICY, QUALITY, AND SERVICE 
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dera Sugar Pine Co., Ma- 
dera, Calif.; the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co. of Pinedale, 
Calif., and the former Yo- 
semite Lumber Co. Frank 
E. Lee is vice president, 
and Tom Ware is secre- 
‘tary-treasurer. 


Sales are in charge of 
Harold J. Ford, formerly of 
the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. 
at Pinedale. The plant 
superintendent is Herbert 
W. Matthews, who oper- 
ated the plant under the 
former owner, and was also 
formerly associated with 
the Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co. of Pinedale. 

If one department is of 
any more importance than 
another in a sugar pine op- 
eration it is the logger. The 
logging superintendent for the Yosemite 
Sugar Pine Co. is E. E. Honeycutt, who 
formerly was with the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co. and the Yosemite Lumber Co. 

Secause of the lateness of the start, the 
Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co. came 
into the winter of 1935-36 with a rela- 
tively small stock. But with the opening 
of the 1936 cutting season the company 
promises to be one of the largest pro- 
ducers of the finest sugar pine in the 
country. 

Largeness, however, is not one of the 
main objects of this company. The prin- 
cipal object is quality of product. Quality 
begins in the tree, and in this the company 
has a good start. From then on it is up 
to men and machinery, and in these like- 
wise the Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co. offers a proven strength. The best 
indication of the company’s policy is the 
slogan it has adopted: 

“Yosemite Sugar Pine—A Premium 
Pine.” 





This well-equipped mill is capable of producing 20,000 feet of lumber an hour, and with 
the cleverly arranged yard, and battery of dry-kilns, offers the special features of sugar 
pine in the large dimensions for which this species is famous 
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the past. Those industries that are on their 
toes will come through with colors flying, and 
there is no reason why the lumber industry 
should not be one of them.” 

This short extract from an address by John 
W. Watzek, Jr., president National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, at the first general 
meeting of the body on April 23 in the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, might be called the key- 
note of the convention. Scarcely a speaker dur- 
ing the three-day session but who prophesied 
increasing business for the lumber industry if 
all of its parts co-operate in going after it. 
However, the point was constantly stressed that 
lumbermen must keep in step with the de- 
mands of customers, who will buy wood sub- 
stitutes if the industry is unable to satisfy their 
modern desires. 

Mr. Watzek, as did other speakers, paid 
attention to the pertinent topics of prefabricated 
small houses, fire-proofing of wood, and greater 
utilization of the industry’s raw material in the 
chemical field. The association president said 
that in his opinion prefabricated houses are in- 
evitable because they will mean better homes 
for less money. He continued by stating that 
the lumber dealers will receive their share of 
this business, since no material lends itself to 
prefabrication and erection as satisfactorily as 
wood, and, pound for pound, it is stronger than 
steel, so that transportation charges are lower 
on lumber homes. When this infant industry 
has grown bigger, lumbermen will have as their 
slogan: “Two homes for every family”—one 
at the permanent address and another at a 
lake or in the woods for summer, Mr. Wat- 
zek stated. Lumber markets will be given a 
strong boost with the perfecting of fire-proof- 
ing methods, which are receiving considerable 
study in laboratories. Fire-proofing will mean 
eliminating of one of the principal arguments 
used by the manufacturers of structural sub- 
stitutes for wood. 
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Another point discussed at length by Mr. 
Watzek was the development of raw forest 
materials in chemical laboratories today. He 
referred to a speech by Dr. C. M. A. Stine, 
vice president E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co., 
published by the Chemical Foundation, New 
York City. Dr. Stine stated that more attention 
is being given to the chemistry of wood than 
to that of steel, and that wood has to-chemists 
become literally more valuable than gold. Ger- 
many has found wood gasoline successful, and 
only about one-third as expensive for opera- 
tion as that taken from oil. A few weeks ago, 
Austria announced a process which extracts 
sugar from wood, the manufacture of which 
costs less than half that to make sugar from 
the country’s beets. Rayon, photographic film, 
cellulose cement now used largely in the+shoe 
industry, fountain pens, buttons, artificial leather, 
washable window shades, and hundreds of other 
articles now have cellulose as their base. 


In other parts of his address, Mr. Watzek 
said that he believes the lumber industry can 
count on $800,000,000 being spent in home con- 
struction this year, or twice the sum expended 
in 1935. He bases his belief on continued 
good farm income, big industries getting into 
stride, and greater activity by the railroads. 
The president urged his listeners not to quit 
fighting for business, however, since 800 mil- 
lion dollars worth of house building would 
be only 40 percent of the amount spent an- 
nually prior to the depression. 

The manufacturers were told that the asso- 
ciation’s budget had been balanced during the 
past year by the increasing of revenue and the 
reduction of expenses. Mr. Watzek said that 
the present widespread support of the N. L. 
M. A. has resulted in closer co-operation not 
only between the regional associations and 
the parent organization, but between the re- 
gionals themselves. In closing his talk, Mr. 
Watzek said that faith in the industry, initia- 
tive, and honesty of purpose are the keys to 
greater business. 

Following the above speech, Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the association, read his 
report, “Lumber Looks Ahead,” that was dis- 
tributed in printed form to his listeners. This 
thoughtful treatise was discussed in the April 
25 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Must Raise Lumber Consumption 


George W. Dulany, Jr., chairman of the com- 
mittee on trade promotion, was the third 
speaker on the afternoon’s program, and used 
as his topic: “Will Lumbermen Modernize 
the Lumber Business?” He answered himself 
succinctly in five words: “Yes, if they are ac- 
tive.’ Mr. Dulany’s short talk was alive with 
good advice. He said that lumbermen must 
quit fighting within the industry, and unite 
against outside forces. Three fundamental 
problems faced by the industry were given by 
Mr. Dulany as: How to restore the per capita 
consumption of lumber, which is now 200 feet 
a year contrasted. to 1,000 feet a few years 
ago; how to give the public more house for 
each dollar spent; and how to keep the in- 
dustry from being legislated out of business. 
He believes that creative selling is a short an- 
swer to the first, engineering and study to the 
second, and unification of the industry the solu- 
tion to the last. 

Mr. Dulany’s talk was the keynote for the 
joint session of the N. L. M. A. and the Na- 
tional Lumber Dealers’ Association. Frank 
discussions of mutual problems were held, and 
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All Branches Must Unite to Secure Field of Open Competition by 
Building Code Work -- Big Opportunities Seen in Improving Old 
Products and Perfecting New, for Home, Farm and Industrial Uses 


the value of these were enhanced by the pres- 
ence of officers of other national organiza- 
tions in the lumber industry. Max Myers, 
chairman of the trade promotion committee of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, stated in a brief address that he 
was not disturbed by the advent of the mass 
production home, because it has shown no signs 
up to this time of having enough appeal to make 
it satisfactory to women, who, in the final 
analysis, are the real purchasers of homes. Mr. 
Myers pledged the support of his organization 
to a unified trade promotion movement em- 
bracing all branches of the lumber industry. 

George W. LaPointe, Jr., president of the 
National Lumber Dealers’ Association, referred 
to and commended the distribution statement 
effected last June, remarked that his group 
desires earnestly to co-operate in a construc- 
tive sales promotion program, but asked frankly 
just why the lumber dealer should do so if he 
is to continue being denied the big jobs. Wil- 
liam Bell, a lumber dealer from Seattle, sup- 
plemented Mr. LaPointe’s discussion with a 
statement to the effect that the problem of 
sales promotion is one largely of distribution. 
Manufacturers, according to Mr. Bell, have 
spent large sums of money to perfect produc- 
tion practice, and have accomplished their end; 
they must now match these expenditures with 
funds to perfect distribution policies. His final 
observation was that, due to poor distribution 
practice, the customer, unable to get his lum- 
ber demands satisfied in many cases, is forced 
to turn to substitutes. 


Grade Marked Lumber Available 


At this point the discussion swung to the sub- 
ject of grade marking. Mr. LaPointe asked 
why there are not uniform symbols employed in 
grading the several species, using as an ex- 
ample the fact that with white pine No. 4 
represents a grade comparable to No. 2 in 
hemlock, and making the point that it is very 
dificult to explain this to a customer. A 
change in grading names to make them uni- 
form would be a great aid to the dealer in 
explaining grades to buyers. Fred Ludwig, a 
dealer from Reading, Pa., decried the practice 
of including 15 percent of No. 2 in a No. 1 
order, and argued that an order for No. 1 lum- 
ber should be filled with 100 percent of No. 1. 
In support of his contention he recited a case in 
which the practice has resulted in the loss of a 
large order and the permanent alienation of a 
lot of good will on the part of a heretofore 
heavy consumer of lumber. Col. W. B. Greeley 
answered this point by stating that members of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
which represents 65 percent of Douglas fir pro- 
duction, are ready and willing to supply grade 
marked straight No. 1 on orders, just as Mr. 
Ludwig contended it should be supplied. He 
remarked also that orders can be filled 85 per- 
cent No. 2 and 15 percent No. 1, either grade 
marked or not grade marked, and that ship- 
ments can be had kiln or air dried to any rea- 
sonable degree specified, and at no extra cost 
for any of these stipulations. The dealer can 
get anything he orders. All that is necessary 
is that he specify exactly what he wants. C. 
C. Sheppard and E. L. Kurth also participated 
in the discussion, bringing out the facts that the 
Southern Pine Association had pioneered in 
grade marking, that grade marked southern 
pine is available and that buyers can get what 
they specify. 

Mr. Ludwig, then, for the sake of conclud- 
ing the discussion, set up a hypothetical case 
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in which he assumed that all dealers are un- 
ethical and unreliable, and that all manufac- 
turers are the essence of perfection in every 
respect. On this premise, he asked why the 
manufacturers do not grade mark universally, 
and so earmark their lumber that the chisel- 
ing dealer can not hurt the reputation of the 
product. Admitting freely that his premise 
was false, he indicated that such a move would 
be welcomed by the ethical dealers, and would 
whip the others into line. Control is in the 
hands of the manufacturers if they will but 
exercise it. W. E. Morgan, president of the 
National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, agreed with Mr. Ludwig on all 
points, and pledged his association to support 
a lumber sales promotion program. 


Government Shows Faith in Lumber 


The committee on lumber trade promotion 
met in a morning session on the first day of 
the convention, with about fifty members pres- 
ent. The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Dulany, chairman of the committee, who pointed 
to the numerous subjects up for consideration, 
and called on Larry Smith, of the association 
staff, for a report on Government purchases. 
Mr. Smith presented a chart showing the 114 
Government agencies with whom it is neces- 
sary to work on lumber purchases, These agen- 
cies contrgl all of the Government specifica- 
tions and purchases of lumber. The high light 
in Mr. Smith’s report was a statement that 
lumber is the only product purchased by the 
Government which is accepted on the produc- 
er’s inspection. This, it was stated, is a won- 
derful tribute to the integrity of the lumber 
industry, and one that must be protected. Re- 
porting also on the subject of national hous- 
ing, Mr. Smith announced that in Washing- 
ton there has been formed the National Hous- 
ing Advisory Council, consisting of members 
representing all of the important groups of 
building material manufacturers. The Wash- 
ington staff of the association accepted tenta- 
tive membership, subject to endorsement by the 
committee assembled. The move was endorsed, 
and the staff was instructed to continue as a 
member of the council. 

Charles R. French, reporting on retail lumber 
merchandising, reviewed the work of his de- 
partment, which has been in existence for four- 
teen months. Mr. French’s work, primarily, is 
to give the dealer the same kind of help in 
selling lumber as that supplied by manufactur- 
ers of other materials. Mr. French, who is 
an advertising man with lumber experience, 
has prepared a number of display advertise- 
ments for use in newspapers by lumber deal- 
ers, and has assembled these in clip-sheet form. 
The clip-sheet is a single fold, the front page 
carrying new ads, and the others, carrying 
those hitherto made available. With very lit- 
tle money appropriated for the work, it is 
necessary to charge the dealers the actual cost 
of the service. 
in 18,000 being sold in 1935. On this basis, 
a conservative estimate of newspaper 
rates indicates that as a result of the service, 
about $126,000 was spent by dealers with their 
local newspapers in that year. 
this service, direct mail pieces have been pre- 
pared for the dealers at a cost of $3.90 per 
thousand. About 400,000 of these pieces, all 


devoted to the use of lumber only in building 


construction and modernization, have been sold 
to dealers, and the demand for both services is 
constantly increasing. 


The low cost of mats resulted 
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the Future of Lumber Industry 


Lumber Must Modernize Its Merchandising Methods, Helping Buyer 
by Providing Fuller Technical Data on Uses -- Industry Is Urged 
to Adopt Distribution Policy That Will Aid in Promoting Sales 


The session closed with a report from R. G. 
Kimbell on lumber use information. Mr. Kim- 
bell is preparing complete, comprehensive de- 
sign information on timber use. Ultimately, 
the committee will make a study of timber and 
lumber for structural purposes with the idea 
of furnishing information as complete as that 
available for competitive structural materials. 
Information on various uses will be distributed 
as rapidly as it is completed. The studies on 
trusses are now nearly ready, and bridges will 
be taken up next. Finally, it is possible that 
a complete handbook on timber and lumber 
uses may be compiled. 

One of the high points of the convention 
was the annual directors’ dinner the night of 
April 23, and the speeches which followed. 
Mr. Watzek was chairman of the evening, and 
at the start of the program had Mr. Compton 
read brief biographies of leaders in the Amer- 
ican lumber industry who died during the past 
year. At the finish, everyone stood for a mo- 
ment of silence in respect to their memories. 
Carl Blackstock, Seattle, then issued an in- 
vitation to the group to hold a joint convention 
similar to this year’s in his city next April. 


Research Work Discussed 


George W. Trayer, chief of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division, U. S. Forest Service, was in- 
troduced, and proceeded with an enlightening 
discourse on “Applications of Science to Forest 
Products.” Mr. Trayer feels that lumbermen 
must become research conscious, and that the 
industry’s future is closely tied to forest prod- 
ucts study. Looking into the future, the speaker 
discussed low-cost, all-wood houses and stated 
that other building materials for these struc- 
tures do not have the chance to lick the lum- 
ber industry that some pessimists believe. He 
quoted an official of a company in a competi- 
tive field as saying that houses made entirely 
of its product seemed to be impractical. The 
speaker said that his department is making a 
thorough study of low-maintenance and low-cost 
residences, and aims to produce a type which 
will be fire and moisture-proof. Touching on 
prefabrication, he believes it is possible to make 
panels for small dwellings in a factory and 
ship them to the site of erection at a saving 
in construction costs. Plywood possesses a 
good future in Mr. Trayer’s opinion, and tests 
of it are being made by the Forest Products 
Division. Wood connectors, laminated con- 
struction, diagonal siding’s rigidity, and fire- 
proofing are all undergoing investigation by 
Mr. Trayer’s department. During the past few 
years, shrinkage of lumber in houses has been 
reduced about one-half through research work, 
and it is believed that it can be further reduced. 

One of the most important points made by 
Mr. Trayer concerns the recently discovered 
formula for making wood plastics from saw- 
dust. Briefly it is done as follows: The fine 
particles of wood are subjected to limited hy- 
drolysis, with some production of sugar and 
furfural. The sugar is changed to alcohol, 
and the acid washed out of the partly hydrolized 
wood, and the remainder subjected to heat and 
pressure in combination with furfural and some 
resinoid. The result is a plastic material 
which molds readily and sets into sheets or 
other shapes. 

Mr. Trayer feels that the lumber industry is 
fortunate in having the Government recognize 
it as an integral part of recovery. He urged 
the united associations to go beyond setting 
up a defense against isolated claims of competi- 
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industries from individual to group action, Mr. 
Trayer declared. 


Farm Business Awaits Live Dealers 


Following Mr. Trayer on the program was 
Henry Giese, professor of agricultural engi- 
neering at Iowa State College, who discussed 
“How the lumber industry can help building 
on the farm.” Prof. Giese stated that several 
thousand dollars could be spent on the average 
farm as a result of natural depreciation and 
inability of owners to maintain the buildings 
during the past fifteen years of agricultural 
depression. The lumber dealers who look for 
business in the rural sections will have a good 
chance to profit during the coming year, he 
believes. The speaker urged his listeners to 
give farmers more advice and help in their 
construction problems than they have in the 
past. Architects usually don’t bother with farm 
trade, with the result that country builders 
often have inefficient working plans. Neither 
do farmers have the services of big-city con- 
tractors, but must rely on carpenters about 
their neighborhoods who are not always skilled 
in their field. As a result of poor planning 
and bad workmanship, lumber frequently re- 
ceives a black eye unjustly. Helpful aid by 
the dealers serving rural trade will be greatly 
appreciated by these large users of a natural 
product, Mr. Giese declared. Research in the 
farm field of building has lagged, and the lum- 
ber industry will benefit by leading a move- 
ment to make farmsteads fit the age. 

At the general session on Friday morning 
R. G. Kimbell announced that building code 
work had been selected as an activity demand- 
ing first attention by lumbermen. To justify 
this selection he stated that 74 million people 
buy and use lumber under building codes, 
and 25 percent of the entire hardwood output 
and 50 percent of the total softwood produc- 
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tion go into buildings. A sample of the threat 
offered this market is that 21 million people 
in this country can not buy wood shingles, be- 
cause they are prohibited by building codes. 
At the present time Federal relief money is 
keing provided to revise building codes. It 
is necessary that the association watch what- 
ever results may ensue. Indicative of the on- 
slaught against lumber construction, Mr. Kim- 
tell cited the intensive campaign both by ad- 
vertising and by personal contact being con- 
ducted by other interests with the objective of 
replacing wood in buildings. This constant re- 
iteration of the war cry “Fireproof, rot proof, 
termite proof, shrink proof,” is intended to 
scare the purchaser away from lumber. 


Outlines Plans for Hardwood Promotion 


Carl Rishell, newly appointed head of the 
recently created hardwood division of the asso- 
ciation, outlined his plans as a result of the 
brief study he has been able to make thus far. 
He asked for a committee representative of all 
of the affiliated hardwood associations to pass 
on the results of a six-point program he recom- 
mended. He proposed first to gather statistical 
data on the average annual production of hard- 
woods in this country by species, and also to get 
the yearly average sales for specific uses by 
species. From this he expects to determine 
trends, and study methods for increasing con- 
sumption, and regaining markets lost to sub- 
stitutes. His second proposal was that he make 
a monthly report of his work to the committee 
he asked for. Thirdly, he suggested the prepa- 
ration of a hardwood handbook, and raised a 
question as to whether stress grades by species 
should be included in it. His next point was 
that certain regionals are providing printed in- 
formation for the use of architects, and asked 
if this should not be included as a function of 
the National. A study of tariff provisions was 
proposed, and lastly Mr. Rishell asked for a 
definition of the relation of the new division to 
the association. 


Lumber Fights for Oil Derrick Business 


Harry Uhl, of TECO, reported that since 
1924, 80 percent of the oil derrick market has 
been lost to competitive materials. The rate 
of loss, however, has been arrested, and there 
is now a definite trend toward recovery, as 
evidenced by the fact that 18 wood derrick jobs 
have been sold recently, seven of which were 
originally planned for steel. A recent accomplish- 
ment of great significance was the construction 
of a 326-foot all-wood radio tower built of long- 
leaf southern pine to replace two steel towers. 
\nother important feat was the construction at 
Superior, Wis., of the widest span arch yet 
built in America. It is all wood, and was made 
possible largely through technical improvements 
in timber construction, resulting from TECO 
research. Western Timber Structures is con- 
cerned with four factors in its research; design, 
fabrication, treatment and erection. It is pro- 
posed now to go into the tunnel and mine fields 
with designs and construction that can meet 
competitive materials. 

A. C. Horner, construction engineer for the 
San Francisco office of N. L. M. A., gave an 
interesting review of the promotion of the use 
of lumber in his section. He explained a model 
of a 122-foot oil derrick built to scale, and 
cited the advantages of lumber derricks. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Horner, these derricks cost 
less than the steel ones, and will also be 
stronger, can be assembled and dismembered 
in less time, have a higher percentage of salv- 
age, and will give a warning when overloaded. 
Drillers prefer to work with wood derricks, it 
was said. It is hoped that at least half of the 
1,600 jobs of building oil derricks in Califor- 
nia this year can be sold by the lumber people. 
Tunnel lining was next discussed by Mr. Hor- 
ner, who stated that prefabrication was the 
alternative for the lumber industry, unless it 
was willing to forfeit this type of business. 
The school modernization program in California 
was discussed in detail. The earthquake of 
March, 1933, showed up poor construction, and 
was followed by considerable agitation. In 
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1934, Mr. Horner stated, the wood industry 
got busy and distributed information about its 
product, worked with architects, and discussed 
safer buildings with the boards of education. 
As a result of the campaign, 68 percent of the 
new school structures built the first nineteen 
months, and 74 percent of those erected the 
last thirteen months, were of wood. Better 
types of construction have resulted, he said, 
and have influenced similar building. 


Houses Must Be Sold on Installments 


I. N. Tate believes that the distribution line 
must be cleared to sell more lumber. He fore- 
sees the selling of houses almost entirely on 
the monthly installment plan in order to com- 
pete with merchandisers of automobiles, refrig- 
erators and other goods. The product must 
be made easier to buy. 

In the second session of the committee on 
lumber trade promotion, Mr. Kimbell out- 
lined additional activities of the staff, among 
which were first the conduct of fire tests, and 
the accumulation of data to strengthen the 
building code work of the association. In this 
connection the wood fire door was used to illus- 
trate the result of pushing this sequence of 
activities to a conclusion, because tangible re- 
sults with the wood fire door have been effected. 
New York City has approved such a door. In 
process of development now is a wood floor 
to compete with certain other fire-resistant and 
semi-fireproof materials. 


To Push All-Wood Interiors 


Mr. French, reporting studies on wood in- 
teriors and exteriors, remarked that he had 
consulted great masses of lumber association 
literature and had been unable to find a single 
paragraph devoted to why wood should be used 
as the basic structural and finish material in a 
house. The flat roof, panel-walled house can be 
built of wood, and is being built in better 
class communities. He intends to procure 15 
or 20 designs of houses of that type. On the 
subject of interiors, his intention is to pro- 
mote the idea of all wood interior for at least 
two rooms in every house. That this is feasi- 
ble, he stated, is indicated by the fact that a 
rich wood interior finish can be supplied as eco- 
nomically as lath and plaster. 

Col. Greeley submitted that the Specifica- 
tion Department of the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury has under way a schedule of 
wood species for interior finish, which has not 
been referred to the industry, and in its pres- 
ent form is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
After some discussion it was moved, seconded 
and passed that the Washington staff of the 
association prepare a schedule of wood species 
for interior finish, and submit it to the re- 
gionals for approval. 

Paul Collier was asked to describe his plan 
for a school at which retailers of lumber and 
its products would be taught how to sell. The 
Collier Plan was endorsed by the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The idea would 
lay out a roadway which manufacturers could 
travel to sell products, it was said in the re- 
quest for support from the N. L. M. A. It is 
believed that a great increase in the volume 
of business would result from such a training 
course, 

There was unanimous approval of a state- 
ment taken from a recent paper by Herman 
Dierks to the effect that the true story of the 
so called termite “menace” should be broad- 
cast, and that the whole termite eradication 
racket should be exposed. Considerable fac- 
tual data is rapidly being amassed for success- 
fully combating termite propaganda. 


Meeting Called History-Making 


In closing the session, Chairman Dulany 
stated, as he had previously done in the gen- 
eral meeting, that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the industry the dealers and manufac- 
turers were meeting in the same city, in the 
same hotel, at the same time, and with over- 
lapping programs. This was brought about as 
a result of much correspondence emanating from 
Mr. Dulany’s office, and was held to be sig- 
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nificant of a better feeling in the industry, and 
of a growing desire for closer co-operation. 

A number of resolutions were passed effect- 
ing changes in the by-laws, and outlining the 
association’s stand on certain pending legislation 
before Congress. The Government forest con- 
servation program was approved, and partici- 
pation in the Great Lakes Exposition to be 
held next summer in Cleveland was referred 
to the chairman of the trade promotion com- 
mittee. It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing of the board of directors on Puget Sound, 
at a time and place to be announced later. 
Officers elected for the coming year are: 


President—W. B. Nettleton, Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Vice president and treasurer—W. M. Ritter, 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Washington, D. C. 


Vice presidents—J. F. Coleman, Kinzua 
Pine Co., Kinzua, Ore.; E. L. Kurth, Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; T. V. Lar- 
sen, Forcia & Larsen Lumber Co., Noti, Ore. 


Secretary - manager — Wilson Compton, 
Washington, D. C. 

Standing committee chairmen and members 
at large are as follows: Executive committee 
W. B. Nettleton, chairman; John W. Watzek, 
Jr., I. N. Tate. Building code and trade pro- 
motion—I. N. Tate, chairman; G. W. Dulany, 
Jr., I. N. Tate, Arthur Temple, J. W. Mayhew, 
R. B. White. Publicity—D. J. Winton, chair- 
man; D. J. Winton, Harry Cole. Economics 
and Industry Planning—J. D. Tennant, chair- 
man; J. D. Tennant, C. C. Sheppard. Govern- 
mental Relations—C. C. Sheppard, chairman; 
H. C. Bereckes, W. B. Greeley. Taxation, 
Tariffs and Foreign Markets—F. G. Wisner, 
chairman; C. L. Billings, Landon C. Bell. 
Transportation—M. L. Fleishel, chairman; I. 
N. Tate, D. J. MacMahon. Forest Conserva- 
tion—D. T. Mason, chairman; D. T. Mason, 
A. G. T. Moore. Standardization—wW. T. Murray, 
chairman; Roy F. Morse, Ralph Macartney. 


The personnel of the board of directors 
announced for the coming year is as follows: 
California Redwood Association — Leonard 
Hammond, A. S. Murphy. Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association—W. 
A. Holt, R. B. Goodman. Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association—S. L. Coy. South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—C. 
R. Macpherson. Southern Pine Association— 
Charles Green, E. L. Kurth, C. C. Sheppard, 
M. L. Fleishel, E. A. Frost, J. W. Foreman. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—E. W. 
Demarest, Corydon Wagner, G. T. Gerlinger, 
E. C. Stone, Victor Larsen, M. C. Woodward. 
Western Pine Association—J. F. Coleman, 
Walter Neils, James G. McNary, B. W. Lakin, 
R. R. Macartney. Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.)—W. M. Ritter, F. Brin- 
gardner. Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—A. C. Wells. Northeastern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association—J. J. Far- 
rell. American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—R. E. Hollowell. Mahogany As- 
sociation (Inc.)—Emmett Ford. Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association—Neil Malarkey, Bruce 
Clark. At large—J. W. Blodgett, George W. 
Dulany, Jr., P. V. Eames, Walter Nettleton, J. 
W. Watzek, Jr., F. K. Weyerhaeuser, R. B. 
White, D. T. Mason, J. D. Tennant, I. N. Tate, 
D. J. Winton, Herman Dierks. 


The executive committee is composed of 
the following representatives: California Red- 
wood Association—Leonard Hammond. North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—W. A. Holt. Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association—Sherman Coy. Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—C. R. 
Macpherson. Southern Pine Association—E. 
A. Frost. West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion—G. T. Gerlinger. Western Pine Associa- 
tion—James G. McNary. Appalachian Hard- 
wood Manufacturers (Inc.)—W. M. Ritter. 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association— 
A. C. Wells. Northeastern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association—J. J. Farrell. American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association—R. E. 
Hollowell. Mahogany Association (Inc.)— 
Emmett Ford. Douglas Fir Plywood Assocta- 
tion—Neil Malarkey. At large—John W. 
Watzek, Jr., I. N. Tate. 


The new chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of A.F.P.I. is I. N. Tate, with G. C. 
Wathen as acting secretary. 




















—— 

IF THERE is no playroom for the children, at 
least there should be definite shelves, cupboards, 
low hooks and some play space which they may 
call their own. 
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AMERICAN 


National Retailers Take Stand 


On 


WASHINGTON, May 4.—Among the impor- 
tant resolutions adopted at the recent annual 
convention of the National Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in Chicago, and summarized in the 
report of the convention published in the April 
25 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, are 
some of such outstanding importance that it 
is believed that the trade generally will be in- 
terested in seeing them in complete form. 
These resolutions are as follows: 


WHOLESALE DISCOUNTS 


WHEREAS, There is prevalent in our industry 
the practice of granting wholesale discounts to 
certain of our members who do not render the 
service that would entitle them to such com- 
pensations; and 

WHEREAS, A continuance of this practice will 
eventually result in a demoralization of the en- 
tire market, thereby penalizing all retail lum- 
ber dealers and affecting the ultimate con- 
sumer adversely; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association disapprove this practice of 
granting wholesale discounts to those not entitled 
to them, and makes an appeal to each of its 
members to adhere to the methods of buying 
established through long experience of the in- 
dustry, as economically sound and productive 
of the greatest benefit to the members of the 
industry and to the consumer. 


GRADE MARKING 


WHEREAS, It is in the interest of both the 
consuming public and the distributing chan- 
nels that the responsibility for the grade, 
quality, measurement, weight, and other ap- 
plicable standards of lumber and _ lumber 
products, asphalt shingles, roofing, and building 
materials be carried by the producers of these 
products, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association recommend that all manu- 
facturers and producers of lumber and lumber 
products, asphalt shingles, roofing, and building 
materials be required to clearly mark each 
package, unit, or piece of merchandise they 
produce, whenever such marking is practical, in 
such a manner as to show the grade, quality, 
measurement, weight, or other applicable stan- 
dard, as well as the identity of the producer of 
the merchandise. 


CHANGE IN NAME OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


WHEREAS, The word “Retail” has been as- 
sociated for many years with the lumber dealer 
carrying local stocks for the needs of his com- 
munity, and 

WHEREAS, The word “Retail” has developed 
to mean the sale of goods in small quantities 
and in recent years has been associated with 
merchandise sales to the consumer, particularly 
of consumers’ goods such as shoes, clothing, 
candy and similar items, and 

WHEREAS, The facts are that the lumber 
dealer’s sales are mostly in substantial quanti- 
ties and in many areas primarily to industrial 
and commercial concerns for manufacturing 
purposes and fabrication and also to the car- 
penter, contractor and builder for construction 
purposes, and 


WHEREAS, But a small portion of the lum- 


ber dealer’s business is direct to the consumer, 
and 


WHEREAS, The classification ‘Retail’ has an 
adverse effect upon the lumber dealer’s standing, 
in that lumber and building material manu- 
facturers generally are inclined to concede to 
the lumber dealer only “consumer sales” and 
classify industrial and commercial sales in a 
different category such as wholesale and jobber, 
and 

WHEREAS, It is distinctly to the detriment of 
the lumber dealer to have the public acquire 
the impression that the lumber dealer is not 
a source of supply for quantity lots or for ma- 
terials for fabrication, and 


WHEREAS, It is further detrimental to the 
interest of the lumber dealer to convey in any 
way to the Government and Government Bu- 


WHOLESALE DISCOUNTS, GRADE MARKING, 
== SALES TRAINING AND TRADE PROMOTION 


reaus that the lumber dealer’s function is to 
serve only the consumer; be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in convention assem- 
bled at the Hotel Blackstone, in Chicago, IIL, 
on April 21, 1936, do hereby delete the word 
“Retail” from our title and henceforth will 
call ourselves what we in fact are, The National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


SALES TRAINING AND TRADE PROMOTION 


WHEREAS, Changing methods of distribution, 
the advent of new products and methods of 
merchandising indicate a distinct trend towards 
keener competition with other industries seek- 
ing a portion of the consumer’s dollar, and 


WHEREAS, We recognize that the prosperity 
of the retail lumber and building material 
dealers, as well as that of all manufacturers 
of lumber and building materials in a general 
predicted forthcoming revival of building, will 
be largely dependent on the efficiency of the 
selling and merchandising methods employed by 
retail lumber and building material dealers; 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association accept the report of the 
committee on sales training and trade promo- 
tion submitted to us at this meeting, and en- 
dorse its recommendations; and be it further 


Resolved, That the executive committee be 
requested to take all necessary steps to effectu- 
ate the objectives outlined in the committee’s 
report, and aggressively promote a program of 
action directed to these ends. 





Forestry Students from Yale on 
Annual Southern Visit 


Urania, La., May 4.—Headed by H. H. 
Chapman, senior professor of forestry at Yale 
University, and accompanied by Prof. Ralph 
Hayes and ten forestry students from Louisi- 
ana State University, sixteen senior forestry 
students from Yale University were guests of 
the Urania Lumber Co. here last week on a 
visit to the reforested lands of that company in 
this section. An entire day was spent in the 
woods, with luncheon being served by officials 
of the Urania Lumber Co. 

Established several years ago, a modern 
camp owned by Yale University is located on 
the lands of the Urania Lumber Co., and each 
year the university sends its senior class here 
for practical work in reforestation. This camp 
was presented to the university by the late 
Henry E. Hardtner, former president of the 
Urania Lumber Co., who pioneered the refor- 
estation movement in the South. The Yale 
class spends about two months each year in 
the Urania forests. For fifteen years Prof. 
Chapman has accompanied the class on its an- 
nual visits; and their studies in the reforested 
lands here entitle these students to credits in 
their university course. 

This tour of the Urania Lumber Co. prop- 
erties, is a feature of the annual visit and since 
the death of Henry Hardtner it is conducted by 
Q. T. Hardtner, president, and G. M. Tannehill, 
vice president, of the Urania Lumber Co. 

The Urania Lumber Co. is nationally known 
not only for its splendid achievement in refor- 
estation, but it has gained an excellent reputa- 
tion for the quality of its lumber, both pine and 
hardwocds, which are accurately manufactured 
and given scrupulous attention until properly 
loaded in the cars for final shipment. The com- 
pany’s sales are handled by W. C. Proctor. 





IN A RECENT survey of 2,585 kitchens in 17 
states it was found that 40 percent had sinks 
with no drainboards! The drainboard is one 
of the most essential and at the same time 
one of the simplest and easiest to obtain of all 
kitchen conveniences. 
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PEACOCK 


LINE 


Waterfast 
WALL 


PAPERS 


offers LUMBER DEAL- 
ERS a great opportu- 
nity to expand sales. 
Write for standardized 
selection of wallpapers 


particularly suitable for 
LUMBER DEALERS. 


LENNON 


WALLPAPER. COMPANY, 


JOLIET, ILL. 


































The tant ger * Profitable 
Repair Work? 


Do like dozens of other lumber dealers have 
done. Go after the profitable glass repair work 
on auto doors, furniture tops, French doors, 
etc. You'll be surprised at the money you can 
make doing this work. Don’t pass up this_ 
opportunity—investigate the complete line of 


Lange Glass Edgers 


Write now for catalog and price list. 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 


166 North May St., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR 


poors USE STANLEY HARDWARE 


In 1936, with this slogan, Stanley 
is advertising to your customers 
their complete line of hardware 
for all types of doors. Write for 
your copy of the 32 page booklet. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Connecticut 
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iii, GOOD-BYE TO OLD 
IN STYLE 
* BARN 
WINDOWS 
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| | —l| CLAYALL STEEL. 

||| VENTILATING WINDOW 
No more tugging with barn windows. The Clay ‘‘Open” 
air” is the easiest of all windows to open, close and ad- 
just any time and in any weather. No swelling-no sticking 
in wet weather. No drying out and rattling in dry weather. 
Direct drafts areeliminated in cold weather. More air in 
summer. Even though frozen with sleet - this window 

—" opens easily because of 

long latch handle and ex- 
elusive new latch con- 
struction. Locks securely 
in any position. Air-tight 
and rain-tight. 
AIR AND SUNLIGHT - 
Your Silent Partners! 
You take al! year advantage 





















Cow Easy installation in any type 
Stalig >arn wall. Don’t think of 
building or remodeling your 

Clay Stanchions, Stalis. Bowls. arn without the facts on 
“ . AC lete in this remarkable new ever- 
Carriers .. A Comp € lasting w Write today 
of Barn Equipment 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. Cedar Faits, ta. 


EDWARDS 
METAL ROOFING 


Makes “ Repeat” Customers 
forthe Supply Dealer 
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Write for our New Roofing Catalog 
No. 88 and Dealer Prices 


The Edwards Mauufacturing Co. 
421--477 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 









SHAKES 
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CHAS.€.PUTMAN, 
330 VANCE BLDG. SEATTLE, WN 
SHINGLES & SHAKES-RAIL & CARGO. | 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘*Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
mber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, ti 
Owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


° 431 S. Dearborn 
American Lumberman St., Chicago 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


May 11-14-—National Fire Protection Association, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


May 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 13-14—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Annual. 


May 19-20—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 

May 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Annual, 


May 27-28—Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Missouri Hotel, Jefferson City, Mo. An- 
nual, 

June 24-26—National Forest Products Sales Con- 
gress, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Spon- 
sored by National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen. 

June 29-July 3—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 

Sept. 17-18—National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing Yards Association, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. Annual. 





Interesting Program Planned for 
Southern Cypress Annual 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra., May 4.—An interesting 
program has been arranged for the 31st an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to be held in the Ho- 
tel Mayflower, this city, Wednesday, May 20, 
according to announcement by Secretary T. M. 
True. Subjects of importance are to be dis- 
cussed, and a good attendance of manufacturers 
and others interested is expected. 





Wholesale Yards Announce Annual 


Battrmore, Mp., May 5.—The National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yards Associa- 
tion has decided to hold its next annual meeting, 
the third in the life of the organization, at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York on Sept. 17 
and 18 next. These dates fall in with the 
yearly gathering of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and were selected in ac- 
cordance with an established custom, in order 
that hardwood men who are members of both 
organizations can take part in the deliberations 
of the two bodies without undue loss of time 
and with a minimum of expense. Letters have 
gone out to members advising them of the 
action taken, and inviting reservations. Carlyle 
MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
is president of the Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributing Yards Association. 





Midsummer Coast Meeting of 
National Directors 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 2.—A mid-summer 
meeting of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held on 
Puget Sound at a time and place to be an- 
nounced later, Walter B. Nettleton, newly 
elected president, stated here, following his re- 
turn from the recent annual meeting at Chi- 
cago, 


Fuel Value of Used Wood Box 
Makes It More Economical 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., May 2.—Representatives of 
all Spokane lumber and woodworking plants 
met May 1 to discuss ways and means of pro- 
moting the use of wooden boxes, instead of 
fiber or cardboard containers. The plants rep- 
resented at the meeting employ about 33 hun- 
dred men. J. Wilcox, of the Western Pine 
Association, presided. According to data pre- 
pared and presented by Mr. Wilcox, 51 million 
boxes are used annually in the United States, 
of which 46 million are of fiber. It would call 
for the use annually of 184 million feet of low- 








grade lumber if wood were used in the manufac- 
ture of these boxes. Mr. Wilcox added that, as 
51 percent of the Ponderosa pine cut is of that 
grade, the added lumber and woodworking pay- 
roll would amount to $2,392,000 a year. The 
added cost of a wooden box over the present 
fiber box, Mr. Wilcox estimated, could be re- 
duced to 2 cents, while after use the wood box 
would be worth more than that for fuel alone. 

Means of arousing the interest of the public 
of the Northwest in reviving the wooden box in- 
dustry were discussed. 
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Great Opportunity to Combine 
Profit With Pleasure 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, May 4.—The officers and 
committeemen of the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen are enthusias- 
tic about the great National Forest Products 
Sales Congress scheduled to be held in the 
Hotel Cleveland, June 24-26—when the sales- 
managers of lumber manufacturing companies 
will meet their commission salesmen with 
hearty handclasp and man-to-man conference 
and conversation. “Every wideawake com- 
mission salesman and sawmill representative 
who can beg, borrow or hitch-hike his way 
will be there,” says Tom Leake, the energetic 
publicity chairman. 

“This will be a national opportunity to de- 
cide whether or not a change for the better 
can be made in the sale and distribution of 
lumber and timber products,” said Mr. Leake 
in a statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
“Something will be done; so don’t leave it to 
George; be there yourself; bring your family; 
make the trip to this sales -congress your sum- 
mer vacation. The Cleveland Great Lakes Ex- 
position will open the day that the National 
Forest - Products Sales Congress adjourns. 
There will be plenty to see and do every min- 
ute of your stay in Cleveland. Your vacation 
at this time will prove profitable as well as 
enjoyable.” 


The Carolinas Institute Holds 
First Marketing Council 


Cuartotte, N. C., May 4.—Recommenda- 
tions for solving some of the problems of the 
building materials industry were adopted by the 
Carolinas Building Material Institute at its 
first marketing council held at the Charlotte 
hotel, April 28. The institute is a division of 
the Carolinas Retail Lumber and Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association. Approximately 80 
manufacturers, jobbers and retail dealers at- 
tended the all-day meeting. Victor W. Wheeler, 
of this city, is executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation and of the institute. 

The institute passed a resolution disapprov- 
ing the present policy of asphalt roofing manu- 
facturers bidding direct on WPA projects and 
other Federal work. 

The brick and clay products committee had 
not completed its report and was asked to bring 
it up at the next meeting of the institute, to be 
held at Myrtle Beach on July 14 and 15. 

Disapproval of the practice of paint and var- 
nish manufacturers of opening retail outlets in 
competition with their established dealers was 
included in the paint and glass committee’s re- 
port. The committee also asked the plate glass 
manufacturers and jobbers to co-operate on 
special store front installations. 

The millwork committee will continue work 
until the July meeting, when~it will make its 
final report. 

The lumber committee made some sugges- 
tions in regard to sales of lumber to industrial 
plants, and asked the council to work for legis- 
lation requiring all “turn-key” contracts ex- 
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ceeding $500 to be recorded in the office of the 
clerk of Superior Court in the county in which 
the building is constructed. 

In addition to dealers of the Carolinas, manu- 
facturers from 12 States were represented at 
the meeting. 





St. Louis Institute Quizzes Speakers 
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Ontario Retailers’ Board Considers 
Various Current Issues 


Toronto, Ont., May 4.—The directors of 


September and October, after which it will be 














“ - the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- sold 
wufac- on Paint, Shingles . 
ome ' g ; tion held their second meeting for the current M. R. Bogart, chairman of the committee on 
f that St. Lous, Mo., May 4.—Under the auspices year at the Royal York Hotel, here, on April workmen’s compensation, submitted a report 
' pay- of the Wood Products Institute of Greater St. 4, . ; dealing with the heavy increase in assessment 
The Louis, co-operating with the National Asso- The committee on transportation reported that for the planing mill group. The rate for 1936 
sisiaeai ciation of Commission Lumber Salesmen, a the freight rate on timbers from British Colum- has recently been forced up from $2.25 to 
ye re- meeting was held on April 28, attended by bia had been reduced to 60 cents a hundred 3 99 per hundred dollars of payroll as com- 
4 hex seventy-five retailers, millwork _men, hard- pounds for shipments to Toronto and Hamil- pared with $1.25 in 1933. Mr. Bogart’s por 
alone. wood dealers and salesmen, presided over by ton, on 4-inch and thicker. The committee port showed that this increase was entirely the 
public Carl H. Holekamp, of the Holekamp Lumber will take up with the railway companies the result of increased cost of accidents 
ox in- Co., president of the Institute. Don Critch- possibility of having this reduction extended to T ’s buildi ater <a 
field, manager of the Forest Products-Better shipments to other parts of the Province. Pri 9 oo . ‘elle a aw permits the Ry 
Paint Campaign, gave an interesting talk on The Dominion Housing Act came in for a high, in a Bagge sagem ye — 
. the more common causes of paint failures, sup- Jong discussion. The lumber trade is much honey “R ne “a a ried 
Ine ylemented by charts and slides showing actual : : : + of ae nown as zone “Lh. n zone “C”, the by-law 
I vy r ( ; disappointed in the lack of public interest. It ts brick v 
jobs on which paint failures were studied. A : : permits brick veneer, stucco and rough cast 
j p ‘ : appears that the loan and insurance companies “Dp” 
1 di foll d th Ik. d . frame houses. In zone “B”, none of these 
general discussion followed this talk, during are not greatly interested in the Act. The : 
Ss and hich M Critchfield vered : “i classes of frame houses are permitted. The 
! which r. Critchfield answered numerous president of the O. R. L. D. A. was given au- - : 
on of . het indicated 1 int n tt ; a ee new proposal is to extend zone “B” to take in 
, questions that indicated real interest in the thority to send a delegation to Ottawa to try oe oonne 
usias- subject. neal del cin aaeaaeeen a i all of zone “C” and much of zone “E”. This 
oducts F. J. Parker, of the Red Cedar Shingle =f Pp ; ". P stile th "9 : will do away entirely with frame construction 
n the Bureau, presented the motion picture, “The . *"° = ot es eR th _ > Ry ay ll be and brick veneer, stucco and rough cast houses 
sales- Home of the Wooden Soldiers,” which also ‘8 WS altered, | of .- _— Th ay will be in Toronto. The only frame buildings to be 
panies was followed by a general discussion of points 2 Saturday instead of a Friday. e new dates permitted will be a one-car private garage or a 
with brought out in the picture are Feb, 11-13, 1937. ; shed type of building, in the back of the prop- 
erence D. many Senet. Cuan — a a erty: These proposals are to be included in a 
com- port upon the undertaking of the retail lumber report drawn up by a special committee on 
itative Plans for Annual Golf Tournament dealers of Ottawa, who have completed plans zoning, in connection with the revising of the 
$ way Mempuis, TENN., May 5.—Plans have been for the erection of “The House of Wood.” whole of Toronto’s building by-law. 
‘rgetic completed for the annual golf tournament of They have secured a location near one of Ot- 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, which will tawa’s leading thoroughfares, and will erect a 
to de- be held at the Colonial Country Club on Thurs- “Cape Cod” house. The outside of the house, LIGHTING FIXTURES in a kitchen should be so 
better day, May 21. It will be afternoon play of 18 above the foundation, will be entirely of wood placed that the shadow cast by the worker is 
ion of holes, and a banquet will be served at night at and it will be finished inside as largely as pos- not thrown on her working area. There should 
Leake the club house. It will be the last meeting of sible in wood. It is expected that the house be a light near the work table, over the sink 
RMAN. the club before summer adjournment. will be open to the public during July, August, and at the end of the range. 
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“Spot” Orders for Homes Climax 


Small-City Housing Show 


An excellent example of how the mer- 
chants of a small city can collaborate to 
emphasize the importance of better hous- 
ing, present collectively many of the new 
materials, items of equipment and meth- 
ods of construction, and advertise their 
facilities to serve the community, was 
afforded recently at the 2nd annual Better 
Housing Show held recently in Sycamore, 
Ill. The city, with population slightly ex- 
ceeding 4,000, is located about 60 miles 
west of Chicago in the heart of a diver- 
sified farming region, and boasts several 
major manufacturing enterprises. The 
idea of the show emanated from the Syca- 
more Chamber of Commerce, of which 
A. H. Holcomb, of the Holcomb Bros. 
Lumber Co., is president. 

What was perhaps the highlight of the 
show occurred on the fourth night, when 
Charles Tucker, a local contractor, and 
E. R. Knudson, manager of the Chas. 
Harbaugh Lumber Co. local yard, re- 
ceived an entirely unexpected order from 
a visitor for the construction of Design 
713-B of the National Plan Service 
(Inc.), a house that will cost about $6,- 
000. Then, to send them practically into 
a delirium of enthusiasm for the show, 
about an hour later they closed another 
cold solicitation for a remodeling job, 
roughly estimated to cost about $2,000. 

The show, of five days’ duration— 
April 14 to 18, inclusive—was open from 
one to eleven p. m. each day. It was 
held in the lobby of Sycamore’s modern, 
fireproof Fargo Hotel. Twenty-three ex- 
hibitors, including all three of the city’s 
lumber yards, participated. Standard ex- 





Chas. Harbaugh Lumber Co. exhibit fea- 

turing model houses, and photographs 

with monthly costs under FHA plan, at 
Better Housing Show, Sycamore, Ill. 


hibit space was seven feet by nine feet, 
and a majority of the exhibitors took two 
or more adjacent areas. Included among 
the 23 exhibitors was the FHA, with a 
booth being shown for the first time in 
the middle West. The booth was given 
a commanding central location, and was 
attended by a small staff fully equipped 
to give any information desired on FHA 
financing. The only cost to the show 


promoters was freight on the booth from 
Washington, D. C. The entire booth de- 
scribes a complete circle, but only about 
three-fourths of it, as illustrated in an 





as 


Holcomb Bros. Lumber Co. display space, 
showing modern sink, with Curtis cabinets 


accompanying photograph, was feasible 
for the space allotted. 

Critical visitors to the show were 
struck by two outstanding features. One 
was the combination of practicability and 
effectiveness of the exhibits. The other 
was the neat, uniform lettering on the 
placards bearing the names of the com- 
panies. All of these placards were done 
by one man at a cost of one dollar to each 
concern. The Chamber of Commerce em- 
ployed the letterer, and collected from the 
firms. The effect was to do away with 
the usual hodgepodge of assorted letter- 
ing styles, many of an amateur character 
challenging attempts to read them. 

The Farmers Grain & Lumber Co. fea- 
tured a breakfast set, garden trellises, 
asphalt roofing and siding, lumber and 
paint. The Holcomb Bros. Lumber Co. 
devoted its entire space to a modern kit- 
chen cabinet and sink display, and a 
breakfast nook set soundly constructed 
and moderately priced. 

The local unit of the Chas. Harbaugh 
Lumber Co.—under the management of 
Mr. Knudson, who designed its exhibit— 
featured plans, pictures, and model homes. 
A photograph presented herewith shows 
the exhibit, with the model houses in the 
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FHA exhibit at Sycamore (ll.) Better 
Housing Show, displayed for first time in 
middle West 


foreground. Ranged along the wall were 
pictures of various types and sizes of 
houses, attractively mounted, each show- 
ing the cost per month under the FHA 
financing plan. On a counter, covered 
with an imitation grass mat, were grouped 
a number of plan books, several of them 
by the National Plan Service (Inc.). It 
was one of these books that enabled 
Messrs. Knudson and Tucker to make 
their sale of a new house. The cost of 
this booth, including all expenses, was 
about one hundred dollars. 

Publicity for the show was arranged 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Display 
advertising was placed in both local news- 
papers, and in one published in DeKalb, 
a neighboring city several times the size 
of Sycamore. The papers backed the ad- 
vertising with editorial comment. Auto- 
mobile bumper signs and window display 
cards were used freely, and the commit- 
tee sent out bulletins from time to time 
to keep interest alive. On the second 
Monday preceding the opening of the 
show, space was allotted. Every regis- 
trant was given a number each night, and 
at 9:30 a drawing was held for two prizes 





Farmers Grain & Lumber Co.'s booth, with 
breakfast set later awarded to winner of 
drawing 
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donated by two of the exhibitors. On the 
final night of the show three prizes were 
awarded. In addition, Mr. Knudson car- 
ried on an independent registration of vis- 
itors to his space, and on Saturday night 
held a drawing for a cabinet ironing 
board. About 1,800 adults visited the 
show during its five days, and this was 
considered remarkable in view of the size 
of the city. 

Miss C. H. Hemenway, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, explained that amateur 
and professional entertainers had been 
used at the first show, but these were con- 
sidered a distracting influence rather than 
an aid to attendance, and so were dis- 
pensed with this year. Radio exhibitors 
were found to provide enough music and 
entertainment with their equipment. The 
only added feature was the appearance 
on Saturday night of the American Le- 
gion amateur contest winners. 





Claims Durable, Livable House 
Can Be Built for $1300 


WasHincton, D. C., May 4.—The Federal 
Housing Administration has designed a home 
in the $1,300 price range, under the supervision 
of Technical Director Miles L. Colean. In 
making announcement of this design Mr. Co- 
lean emphasized these points: 


1. This is not a “miracle house,” with all 
the comforts of a mansion, but is a practical, 
livable, durable structure reduced to the neces- 
sities. 

2. This is not an attempt to invade the field 
of the architect or of any organization provid- 
ing plans for low-priced homes. The Federal 
Housing Administration will NOT issue any 
stock plans. 

3. The home is primarily for small com- 
munities or for workingmen’s suburban areas of 
large cities. 

“This is just an effort to show that a skilled 
builder, with careful planning, can provide a 
really low-priced house with the essentials of 
living, measuring up to the minimum standards 
of the Federal Housing Administration and 
good for 30 to 40 years,” Mr. Colean said. “No 
stock plans will be furnished, but a helpful 
bulletin is being prepared, outlining the prin- 
ciples of planning a low-priced house and con- 
taining information which can be used in such 
planning.” 

This sample house designed by the Housing 
Administration could be built in Washington 
at the time it was designed for around $1,300, 
exclusive of the land. A 50-foot lot may cost 
anywhere from $400 up. 


The house is 22’-4”x23’-11”, with a concrete 
slab foundation and no basement. It is of wood 
frame construction, but the exterior surface may 
be of wood, brick, cinder block or stone, de- 
pending upon the material readily available at 
reasonable prices in the locality. 

There are two bedrooms, a living room- 
kitchen, three closets, a bathroom, a furnace 
and hot-water heater, a kitchen range and sink, 
an attic, and the house is wired for electricity. 

The living room is 21’-4” by 11’-3” and runs 
the full width of the front of the house, with 
the entrance door in the center. All the 
mechanical equipment—furnace, heater, range, 
sink and plumbing—are grouped to the left, 
against the bathroom wall. The bathroom is 
6-4” by 4’-6” and opens into a hall opening 
upon both bedrooms, which are 9’-6” by 8’-6” 
and 9’-8” by 11’-3”. Each bedroom has a win- 
dow and a closet 1’-8” by 3’-4”, the third 
closet opening on the hall. The price of $1,300 
does not include the cost of any connections 
with water or sewerage systems, nor any wells, 
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ee tanks, ice boxes or anything else not 
isted. 

“With this basic design,” Mr. Colean said 
“a person with more than $1,300 to spend for 
the construction of a home can separate the 
kitchen from the living room at a small added 
cost. The next step probably would be another 
bedroom, and two stories have been found most 
economical for four-room houses. With the 
second story probably would go a basement, and 
the owner may add insulation and whatever 
else he wants and can afford. But the purpose 
of this sample design is to point the way 
toward a really low-priced home. Such a home 
can be built.” 





Veterans’ Organ Urges ''Put 
Bonus Into a Home" 


Fort WortH, TeEx., May 4.—The 
Veteran Outlook, official publication of 
the war veterans of this section, strongly 
endorses the “Build With the Bonus” 
campaign, as evidenced by the following 
excerpts from a circular letter which the 
publication issued under date of April 17: 


Within a short time $10,000,000 in buying 
power will be turned loose in the Forth Worth 
trading area. 

A man’s first duty to his family is to provide 
a home. In the forthcoming bonus distribution 
there will be some veterans more fortunate than 
others; some who own homes and have good 
jobs; some who own homes and are idle; some 
who rent and have jobs; and some who rent 
and are unemployed. In any event, the best 
place they can put the bulk of their bonus 
money is into something that will secure their 
future while they can; and that will safeguard 
the future of those dependent upon them after 
they are gone. 

This is the last “sunrise” for the veteran, 
and it is our duty to assist and advise him hon- 
estly. With this thought in mind we feel we 
have a right to expect the unstinted support 
of those who are in a position to make such 
concessions and inducements as will encourage 
the veteran to take the first step toward finan- 
cial independence; to buy a home, to build a 
home, or to repair or modernize his present 
home. 





Movement Launched to Permit 


Tax Exemptions 


Denver, CoLo., May 5.—Representatives of 
all groups interested in stimulating building in 
Colorado held a meeting in the Denver chamber 
of commerce building Friday night, to further 
an amendment to the State constitution; neces- 
sary to permit tax exemptions. As _ petitions 
initiating such an amendment must be filed early 
in July, the campaign must be started at once. 





Lumber Scores Winning Point in 
Building Code Revision 


Ex Paso, Tex., May 4.—The city council on 
April 24 passed an ordinance approving brick 
veneer on wood frame, and stucco on metal 
lath, as specified in the newly revised building 
code, thus crowning with success the efforts 
which have been put forth by lumbermen to 
end the practical monopoly of brick for resi- 
dential construction which has existed for 
many years in this city. 

“This action, which will permit frame-stucco 
and brick-veneer residence construction is as 
fine an example of teamwork on the part of 
local lumbermen, backed by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, as one would 
wish for,” was the comment of Ralph Blair, 
chairman of the building code committee of the 
El Paso Lumbermen’s Association. He 
ascribed great credit to the leadership of W. H. 
Scales, of the National staff. 
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200,000 Feet 
for Soldiers’ Field 


 yrmige ge of the outstanding serv- 
ice it has given in other great 
stadia, Arrow Brand Tidewater Red 
Cypress was specified for the new 
seat planking at Soldiers’ Field, 
Chicago. 


Compared to a stadium seat there is 
no portion of the average home so 
completely at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. Here is a message that will 
convince prospective home builders 
of the merits of this true species of 
"The Wood Eternal," and, incidentally, 
create more sales for you. 


For prompt, dependable delivery or- 
der trade and grade-marked Arrow 
Brand Tidewater Red Cypress direct 
from the Florida Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Company. 


ALWAYS SPECIFY waite Red 
he p> Gypress 
Arrow B 


*The Wood Eternal* 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














BURTON -SWARTZ 


| CYPRESS Co. 
PERRY, FLA. 


TIDEWATER 
RED CYPRESS 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 

















The Largest Stock in the Entire Industry 


NLLEY-TERR 


LUMBER COMPAny. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


TIDEWATER 
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Getting Business With FHA 


Representatives of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, interviewing people who have 
financed new homes with insured single mort- 
gages, report that a large percentage were 
owners of building lots, which for the most 
part served as the down payment of 20 per- 
cent required by the National Housing Act. 
Equally impressive is the fact that monthly 
payments on insured single mortgages, including 
principal, interest, mortgage insurance, fire and 
hazard insurance and taxes, run from $5 to $15 
per month less than these home owners were 
accustomed to paying as rent. 

The insured single mortgage system of 
financing home building is a new one. Con- 
sequently there is need for informing prospec- 
tive home owners and builders of its possibili- 
ties. The contractor or builder who acquaints 
himself with all phases of the National Housing 
Act and who is willing to advise prospects 
naturally will profit by it—at least, individuals 
and firms who have advertised this service have 
landed building contracts with people who have 
come to their offices. Participation in home 
shows should pay, as it is a known fact that 
people who have built houses with insured 
single mortgages learned about them at such 
exhibitions. Another source of leads are banks, 
since prospective home builders first contact 
their financial institutions to find if they can 
obtain building money. Also they must apply 
through such institutions to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration for an insured mortgage 
commitment. 

Last, but not least, is active solicitation— 


viewed first drew a rough sketch of the layout 
he wanted, an architect was employed to draw 
the final plans. This preliminary work saved 
money, of course, but ready drawn plans, the 
work of professional architects, are now avail- 
able through local bureaus of the American 
Institute of Architects. Often lumber and other 
building supply dealers maintain staff archi- 
tects who will gladly draw plans at a sur- 
prisingly small cost. 

Included in all sales presentations should be 
the inspection service of the Federal Housing 
Administration. There is evidence that this 
service to assure the home builder of quality 
construction has done much to eliminate the 
fear with which people approach the building of 
a home, even where the house was already com- 
pleted. 

While a good job is necessary because of 
the inspections which the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration makes on new homes, the builder 
or contractor who puts in a few “extra licks,” 
especially on his first contract will find it good 
advertising. An illustration is a small home 


Doctor's Home 





Owosso, Micu., May 4.—An inter- 
esting job of residence reconditioning and 
remodeling was recently executed very 
satisfactorily under the personal direc- 
tion of R. W. Hall, of the Sturtevant & 
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built in a town near Chicago. The contractor 
became sick the day ground was broken, but 
he had able mechanics who did such good work 
the job won the praise of competitors. Two 
persons were attracted by the fact it was a 
home financed by an insured single mortgage, 
visited the place when completed, sought out 
the contractor and gave him contracts for two 
new homes. 

In another such instance, cards passed out to 
visitors to the home resulted in a number of 
leads for modernization jobs and a few new 
home prospects, which were later developed 
into actual contracts. 

With proper precautions to prevent damage, 
contractors and builders can obtain permission 
from owners to throw the place open to the 
public for at least one or two days, preferably 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Booklets explaining the National Housing 
Act and the insured single mortgage plan, pub- 
lished by the Federal Housing Administration, 
are available at all FHA offices for distribution 
to prospective home owners. This literature, 
amply illustrated, tells the whole story, with 
estimates of monthly payments needed to pay 
off insured single mortgages on various types 
of homes. 


Is Modernized 


badly cracked, with veneering of brick, 
certain interior changes also were settled 
on, to make the home more practical for 
the occupant. Being a doctor he needed 
a suitable room to receive patients. Ac- 





"Before" and “after views of physician's residence at St. Johns, Mich., modernized by Sturtevant & Blood Cop. 


that is, finding the owners of building lots from 
county or city records and telling them how 
they can convert idle property into part pay- 
ment of a home, which can be paid for monthly 
the same as rent. If the property owner is 
already living in his own home, a new building 
may be erected and sold. 

In practically every case where owners of 
homes financed by insured single mortgages 
were interviewed, the prospect had to seek out 
contractors or builders. Banks and material 
supply merchants, too, complain of the lack of 
salesmanship on the part of builders and con- 
tractors. 

The builder or contractor soliciting contracts 
for low priced homes will find it helpful to have 
plan books on hand. Ordinarily home owners 
will have their own ideas, but illustrations are 
helpful, because they show what the finished 
jobs look like. Illustrated books have proven 
quite helpful to salesmen representing ready- 
cut homes when competing with builders who 
have nothing to offer but their own skill. 

While practically every home owner inter- 


Blood Co., lumber and building material 
dealer here—at the neighboring town of 
St. Johns. All materials were supplied 
by the Sturtevant & Blood Co. 

The home that was remodeled was a 
stucco-covered dwelling owned and occu- 
pied by T. Y. Ho, a practicing physician 
of St. Johns. It emerged from the mod- 
ernizing process as a handsome brick- 
veneered structure, the old-fashioned open 
front porch changed into a nice sun par- 
lor, and with other improvements that 
greatly increased the market value as 
well as the livability of the home. The 
entire cost was less than $2,000. 

Briefly describing the modernizing 
process, Mr. Hall informed the Amenrt- 
cAN LUMBERMAN that after deciding to 
cover the old unsightly stucco, which was 





cordingly the front porch was made into 
a fine reception room, which when not 
used for that purpose is a perfect sun 
porch for family use. 

At one end of the front porch a closet 
was installed, with a Murphy bed. At 
the other end is the entrance to the house, 
a coat closet and a lavatory. The addi- 
tion has all new windows, and a beautiful 
oak front door. Around all of the orig- 
inal windows, and also the new ones, was 
placed a mold of red cedar before the 
brick was laid, thus assuring a good tight 
joint. 

Preparatory to laying the brick veneer 
a wall was built the full depth of the 
basement on the outside of the original 
foundation, and waterproofed to insure a 
dry basement. 





May 
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Japanese Plywood From North- 
west Fir to Compete 


Tacoma, WasuH., May 2.—At the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Forest Industries, held 
here April 30, stabilization of foreign markets 
and making the handling of plywood profitable 
to foreign distributors were the outstanding 
accomplishments. The Pacific Forest Indus- 
tries is a Webb export corporation, comprising 
all the Douglas fir plywood manufacturers in 
the Northwest. All the officers were re-elected, 
as follows: 

President—E. W. Daniels. 

Vice president—E. E. Westman. 

Secretary-treasurer—N. O. Cruver. 





Despite the five months’ strike in 1935, which 
prevented shipments during that period, Axel 
H. Oxholm, managing director, reported that 
the company has enjoyed a satisfactory foreign 
business during the seven months when the 
mills were operating. Foreign markets have 
been stabilized and the plywood export busi- 
ness has been conducted along regular chan- 
nels of trade. As to the immediate future, it 
is expected that stiff competition will be en- 
countered, particularly from Japan, which im- 
ports large quantities of Douglas fir logs from 
the Pacific Northwest and is entering Euro- 
pean and other foreign markets in competi- 
tion with the Northwest product. 

During the coming year, considerable atten- 
tion will be paid to trade extension in the for- 
eign field and the developing of new markets 
and new uses for Douglas fir plywood. 





Plywood Faces Serious Raw Ma- 
terial Problem, Competition 


Tacoma, WasH., May 2.—During the past 
two years the popularity of Douglas fir ply- 
wood has increased by leaps and bounds, and 
demand has grown accordingly. During that 
period the plywood manufacturers faced a 
strike of several months’ duration which put 
them so far behind in orders that they have 
never been able to catch up. They have nat- 
urally been encouraged to install new equip- 
ment and increase the production of their plants, 
and at the same time others have been at- 
tracted into the field. Plywood production has 
very materially increased during the past few 
months and will be still further increased when 
plants now being built are completed. 

Despite the strong market position today, 
there would seem to be great danger in rapid 
expansion. The plywood industry faces com- 
petition on three fronts. If there were no other 
factors entering the case, it is very probable 
that by proper exploitation and advertising the 
consumption of plywood could be increased con- 
siderably to absorb the new production com- 
ing in. 

However, there are other factors. In the 
first place, the plywood manufacturer is faced 
with strong competition today in the purchase 
of his raw material; namely, peeler logs. The 
industry today is forced to take smaller and 
much lower grade logs for peeler purposes 
than it did in the past, and strong competition 
among manufacturers to secure the better type 
of peeler logs has brought about a steadily in- 
creasing price for these. Another advance of 
$2 is threatened by the loggers. Plywood wall- 
board has been widely introduced in competi- 
tion with wallboards of other materials, but 
it is possible that the ever increasing labor 
costs and raw material scarcity will raise the 
price of this product to a point where it will 
not so readily meet the price competition of 
other materials. 

Some concern is felt by plywood manufac- 
turers as to competition from Japan. Douglas 
fir logs are being exported in larger quantities 
each year from British Columbia, Oregon and 
Washington to Japan, which is now entering 
the foreign market with Douglas fir plywood 
manufactured from these logs. The export of 
logs suitable for plywood manufacture increases 
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the competition among the manufacturers here 
for the same type of logs, by decreasing the 
supply, and at the same time heightens sales 
competition in the market where the lower-cost 
Japanese plywood is to be had. 

Under the circumstances, it would seem that 
both the United States and Canada are work- 
ing an injury to themselves by the exportation 
of this type of log. That of course, means less 
employment of the labor in these countries. 





West Coast Plywood Plant 
Expands Facilities 


ABERDEEN, WASH., May 2.—Recent improve- 
ments and additions to the plant of the Aber- 
deen Plywood Co., of this city, give it a pro- 
duction equal to that of any plywood plant on 
the Pacific Coast. 

This is an exclusive commercial plywood 
manufacturing plant. The production has 
been built up from two million feet a month 
on a three-eighths basis in 1932, to the present 
production of seven and one-half million feet 
a month. The company started expanding and 
improving its plant facilities in 1934. In the 
early part of the present year its dryers were 
rebuilt, and a new one added. Drying equip- 
ment includes a 120-foot Procter dryer, 120- 
foot Coe dryer, and the newest addition of a 
70-foot Coe dryer. This dryer has a large 
capacity, being a five-line dryer, 14 feet wide. 

Two lathes are operated, the larger one cut- 
ting 131% inches, and the other 102 inches. 
There are four clippers; one new automatic 
Coe clipper and three fast hand clippers. 

Other equipment includes a large hydraulic 
press, automatic trim saws, three 8-drum 
sanders and one single deck 63-inch sander. 
Supplementary equipment for manufacturing, 
handling, loading and shipping all forms of 
plywood, including patching equipment, round 
out this complete plywood manufacturing plant. 

Both Douglas fir and spruce plywood are 
manufactured. The product includes industrial 
plywood, automobile specifications, all kinds of 
concrete form panels made with special water- 
proof glue. The panels are made in sizes up 
to 60x120-inch, including all commercial-size 
panels of all thicknesses and all grades; one 
of the largest selling items being wallboard. 

The company maintains sales offices or sales 
representatives in the principal cities of the 
United States. 

V. A. Nyman, vice-president, general man- 
ager and sales manager, took charge of this 
operation June 1, 1932. Before coming to the 
Aberdeen Plywood Co., Mr. Nyman was an 
official of the Olympia Veneer Co. 

Above it was stated that the Aberdeen Ply- 
wood Co. is exclusively a commercial plywood 
manufacturing concern. By that is meant 
that this company produces plywood of all 
kinds for sale as plywood. It does not operate 
a door factory or other manufacturing plants 
producing manufactured products using ply- 
wood panels. 





Texas on Parade—Says 


State Almanac 


Datias, Tex., May 4.—Just off the press, 
the revised edition of the Texas Almanac—a 
500,000 word volume of 512 pages and regarded 
as the standard authority on Texas—contains 
much information with reference to the Texas 
Centennial Exposition, the first world’s fair 
ever held in the Southwest. 

During this exposition, which opens in Dallas 
June 6 and continues until Nov. 29, Texas, as 
described in the Almanac, will be on parade. 
The Texas Almanac has been issued annually 
for many years by the Dallas Morning News, 
oldest of Texas newspapers, and is considered 
to be the greatest reference book on Texas ever 
published. 





Trees furnish us the newsprint for our daily 
papers; also stock for our magazines, letterheads 
etc. 
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Attributes Big Gain in Building 
Activity to FHA 


New York, May 4.—A gain of fifty percent 
in the first quarter of 1936 over the correspond- 
ing period of 1935 in the number of loans made, 
largely to home owners, for the improvement 
of properties located in virtually every section 
of the United States is reported by Walter B, 
Harris, president Ruberoid Purchase Corpora- 
tion, building loan subsidiary of The Ruberoid 
Co., manufacturer of asphalt and asbestos build- 
ing and roofing products. 

Of even greater significance as a reflection of 
improving conditions in the building industry, 
Mr. Harris stated, is the fact that the dollar 
volume of loans in the first quarter of 1936 
showed an increase of more than 80 percent 
over the first three months of last year, the 
difference being accounted for by the fact that 
the average amount of the individual loan in- 
creased from $309 to $376, or 22 percent. 

“Building activity is ordinarily at its lowest 
level during the first quarter of the year,” Mr. 
Harris said, “and the exceptional gain this year 
over last may be attributed in large measure 
to the low-interest monthly-payment loans made 
possible by the insurance provisions of the 
Federal Housing Act. The effects of the re- 
cent extension of this act by Congress for an- 
other year are already evident, and there is 
every reason to believe that the gains made 
during the first quarter will be maintained, and 
probably increased, during the balance of the 
year. 





"Spokane House" An Example 
of Practical Modernity 


SPOKANE, WasH., May 2.—History repeats 
itself! The first building erected by white men 
in the Pacific Northwest was Spokane House, 
a post of the fur traders situated at the junc- 
tion of the Spokane and the Little Spokane 
rivers, about ten miles below the center of the 
present city. 

Basing its advertising and publicity on the 
romance of this historic building, a group of 
local building and building supply concerns 
have built a second “Spokane House,” in 
which is embodied a demonstration of every 
modern home device and material. 

Practically all of the lumber used in the 
“Spokane House” came from the Exchange 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s plant here, in- 
cluding an outside covering of vertical-grain 
cedar; roof of “Lifetime” vertical-grain 
shingles; knotty white pine wainscoting in the 
reception hall and double stairway; clear quar- 
tered oak trim, wall panels, doors and corner 
cupboards ; Celotex walls; and Bruce oak block 
floors. In the garden room the walls are of fir 
paneling. All the exposed wall and ceiling areas 
are insulated with either Celotex plaster base 
or Celotex sheathing board. 

The visitor is struck with the absence of 
waste space and the up-to-date design of cup- 
boards, stair-rails, built-in buffet and ward- 
robes etc. The house is shown unfurnished, 
the sponsors feeling that in this way details 
could best be demonstrated. The number of 
visitors has been most satisfactory, according 
to Harold A. Shaw, secretary of the Exchange 
Lumber company. 





Texas Protecting Forests 


NacocpocHEes, TEx., May 4.—An additional 
forest area of eastern Texas, embracing ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 acres of commercial tim- 
ber in more than a dozen counties, is to be 
brought under State fire protection by the 
Texas Forest Service, bringing the total pro- 
tected area in the State up to 10,444,550 acres. 
There are being constructed immediately six- 
teen 100-foot steel lookout towers, connected 
by telephone lines. About 90 percent of the 
new forest area is owned by farmers, and the 
rest by lumbermen. The predominating forest 
type is shortleaf and loblolly pine. 
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Board Feet 


The fellows who figure down Washington way, 
The fellows in Wall Street, the fellows they pay 
To write for the papers, the fellows out west, 
bs fellows down south, all are doing their 
st 
To tell us the state of the nation today 
With statements, statistics, and all of the rest. 


Well, bank clearings, carloadings, maybe will 
bring 
You some sort of notion concerning the swing 
Of business, if forward, or backward, or 
where, 
3ut the more that I read them, the more I 
compare, 
The more I’m convinced that they don’t mean 
a thing, 
At least in a sawmill to anyone there. 


We simply saw lumber, and that’s all we know, 
And sometimes it’s better, and often it’s slow, 
And yet I have noticed, when people buy pine 
Or hardwoods or anything else in our line, 
Folks talk like they used to talk long, long ago, 
Whatever their business, say business is fine. 


Perhaps the professors, the brokers, the guys 
Who write for the papers, and all of the wise 
Who hand out their figures so fancy and neat, 
But figures that seldom agree when they meet, 
Would come a lot closer if they would devise 
A way they could figure the times in board 
feet. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The corporation presidents, anyway, will have 
a surplus. 


As far as the nomination is concerned, it 
looks like a happy Landon. 


The business done by check last week showed 
a decrease. But not Zioncheck. 

One trouble is that, when the market goes 
down, its the stock—not the meat- or fish-. 


Congress is so convinced of the value of a 
deficit, that it is going to make everybody have 
one, 

_Eight hundred barbers struck in Brooklyn. 
They seem not to have heard of the safety 
razor, 

If a man commits robbery with a gun, it’s 
a crime; if a nation does it, it’s a glorious 
victory. 

Germs are to be killed with sound waves. 
If it’s radio sound waves, darn ’em, they de- 
serve it. 

We used to think “co-operation” was the 
most over-used word, but now we think it is 
“freedom.” 


For example, certain Chicagoans demand 
“freedom” to produce dirty plays if they want 
to do so. 


And there is the great group which insists 
on “freedom” to ruin their lives and the lives 
of others. 

We heartily endorse Congressman Zioncheck. 
Compared with some, his antics are decidedly 
harmless. 


A country-wide census of the jobless will be 
taken, which ought to provide enough jobs so 
there won’t be any. 

_A house in Michigan City was struck five 
times by lighting. There are people also who 
seem hard to convince. 

Well, let’s at least thank the Lord that the 
new tax bill came at the end of the depression 
and not at the beginning. 

Only four of 3,073 counties failed to ask for 
PWA money. People used to be on the county ; 
now the county is on the people. 


Yale announces that chimpanzees display gen- 
erosity comparable to humans. We thought a 
chimpanzee was more generous than that. 

Senator Steiwer, keynoter, says the New 
Deal is “abstruse confusion.” Well, the fel- 
lows the senator has to get will never get that. 

He speaks of “intricacies made wholly in- 
scrutable.” It looks like a lot of us common 
folks are going to tune in some other program. 

A Chicago woman left two million dollars 
to homeless cats and dogs. It looks like a good 
idea. Most estates go for cats and dogs any- 
way. 

A railroad wanted to buy an engine, and had 
to file a 40-page brief with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to get authority to do so. 
And yet some people wonder what is the trou- 
ble with the railroads. 


Between Trains 


Youncstown, Oun1o.—The Mahoning Valley 
Foremen’s Association, another one of those 
organizations of the minor executives who carry 
the major burdens we recently told about on 
this page, met tonight at the Y (M. C. A., not 
railroad) and filled the auditorium with smoke 
and oratory. We hope our steel friends up and 
down the Mahoning will not mind if we men- 
tion the fact that beside the bridge we observed 
a fireproof building that had recently burned 
down. Wood burns, too, but it is slow enough 
about it so it can be persuaded to desist, but 
once a fireproof building gets going there is 
nothing to do but to send for the adjuster. 


Asta, Iowa.—Hugh Lundy is one of us, at 
least a first cousin of the lumber business, and 
naturally is a community worker in his own 
home town. In fact, he serves as the volunteer 
secretary of the Albia Commercial Club. At the 
Northwestern meeting at Minneapolis he was 
one of the first who reached us, and asked how 
they could get us to Albia. Well, we are a poli- 
tician, and can be approached. So here we are. 
The club rooms were—in fact, even the bread 
was jammed. Here is an organization that re- 
fuses to lie down just because the coal business 
isn’t what it was. Good town, Albia. 


CAMBRIDGE, On1I0—Some day we ought to 
have a golden wedding anniversary for the fel- 
lows who have been in the lumber business 
fifty years. We say “wedding” anniversary, 
because a man who has been a lumberman 
that long certainly must be married to the 
business. For example, there is Fred Hoyle, 
of Cambridge, who was among those present 
tonight at the ladies’ night held under the 
auspices of the Kiwanis Club. We don’t know 
whether he was attracted by the night, or the 
ladies, or the fact that a fellow-lumberman 
was in town, but anyway he came out to ex- 
tend the hand of greeting. 


Art 


For majesty a pine, 

For grace a river’s bend, 
And for a spot divine 

A house, a highway’s end. 
For gentleness a flow’r, 

For melody a rill, 
And for a look of pow’r 

A high rock on a hill, 


We talk so much of art, 
When art is all around, 
The memories of the heart, 
The echo of a sound. 
God’s canvas is the sky, 
The earth His plastic clay. 
Though other art may die, 
His shall not pass away. 


LUMBERMAN 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 
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AND SOUTHERN 


HARDWOODS 











Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Southern Yellow Pine 
Southem Hardwoods 
Oak Flooring 
Pine and Hardwood Dimension 
Hardwood Interior Trim, etc. 


Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. Inc. 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 


Manufacturers of 


Extra Dense Virgin 
Long Leaf Florida Pine 


Dependable Values—Prompt Service 











WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING 


























9 
BAND -SAWED 


SOUTHERN 


YELLOW PINE 
and Hardwoods 


MIXED CARS OR STRAIGHT CARS 
RETAIL YARD STOCK 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Forestry Conference Joint Committee Deliberates 


WasuHINGTON, May 6.—The Forestry Con- 
ference Joint Committee of public amd private 
forest conservation interests, meeting here yes- 
terday and today canvassed the subjects of gen- 
eral forestry legislation (covered in the Mc- 
Nary-Doxey bill introduced into Congress last 
week) the proposed forest credits bill sponsored 
by Senator Fletcher of Florida and endorsed by 
the Farm Credit Administration, and the gen- 
eral outline for legislation affecting national 
forest extension and administration. 

Also there was a review of the tangled legis- 
lative and forestry situation involved in the 
revested Oregon and California railway lands in 
Oregon, which the committee is striving to 
bring under sustained yield forest management. 
This empire of federal forest land contains one 
of the greatest reserves of virgin forest in the 


world, amounting to more than 40,000,000,000 
feet of Douglas fir, pine, hemlock, etc., but is 
without adequate protection and conservative 


administration. It is exposed to the possibility 
of disposition without reference to forestry pol- 
icies, although both industrial and social interest 
groups favor its management on forestry prin- 
ciples. The complications are mainly due to the 
fact that the administration of revested lands 
has been under pressure to sell timber as rap- 
idly as possible in order to provide income to 
the counties in lieu of taxes previously paid by 
the railroad company, and hence the General 
Land Office of the Department of the Interior 
has not adopted conservative methods of han- 
dling such as have been developed through the 
years on the National Forests by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

J. B. Woods, forester of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and secretary 
of the joint committee, reported in general on 
the outlook for public and private forestry— 
more particularly the sustained yield phase. He 


pointed out that there has been little progress 
in State legislation in recent years except 
legislation to permit the expansion of federal 
ownership and influence. Although Congress 
has so far not enacted fundamental forestry leg- 
islation, promotive of private forestry—as 
agreed upon by the Forestry Conference in 
1933—it was remarked that the Administration 
emphasizes the important contributions of the 
CCC, the extensive and valuable forest survey, 
various research projects, and the large na- 
tional forest acquisitions as valuable contribu- 
tions to the joint program of public and private 
forestry. 

In the matter of pending appropriations it 
was stated that the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture when finally reviewed 
in conference may make available somewhat 
larger funds for the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., than it has ever had before; 
and in addition generous provision for Clarke- 
McNary fire co- operation, insect and tree dis- 
ease control. While it is hoped that the forest 
survey will go on substantially as at present 
and that $10,000,000 may be available for na- 
tional forest acquisition, it was noted that no 
appropriations or allocations of emergency 
funds have been made for operation of the Ful- 
mer State Forest Purchase Act. “Under the 
impetus of allotments of emergency funds pur- 
chases have been projected in more than 90 
purchase units, mostly east of the Great Plains 
and almost invariably including cut over lands 
of low unit value.” 

It was the feeling of the meeting that the ob- 
jectives of the forest industries and those of 
the Forest Service and of the Administration 
regarding the bringing of all forest lands in 
the country upon a sustained yield basis, are 
identical. This view was supported by the pres- 


entation of the various resolutions adopted at the 


24th annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the Directors of the 
American Forestry Association, and also by the 
recent meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association in Chicago. In part, these 
last named resolutions are as follows: 


Permanent lumber and other forest-using 
industries are essential to National welfare. 
We recognize the vital relation of forest 
conservation and renewal to the permanency 
of such industries and of their employment. 
We believe that in forest ownership, opera- 
tion and renewal there should continue to be 
the fullest possible reliance, by the public, 
upon private enterprise and initiative. 

We believe that forest industries should 
accept the responsibility and obligation to 
cut and protect their forest lands so as to 
provide for regrowth. 

We accept the continuous production, or 
sustained yield, of forest resources as the 
ultimate objective of our industries. To 
hasten the attainment of this objective, we 
urge effective co-operation by State and Fed- 
eral agencies, including the enactment of 
needed legislation, recommended by the 
Forestry Conference of 1934. 

We reaffirm our participation in the Joint 
Conservation Program of public and indus- 
try action, formulated by the National For- 
estry Conference. 

We regard the Joint Committee, composed 
of an equal number of industry representa- 
tives and public representatives as an es- 
sential and effective agency for carrying 
forward the Joint Program, and we com- 
mend the work of this Committee. 





FATIGUE Is increased by high humidity as 
well as high temperature. Ventilation is there- 
fore of great importance in kitchen planning not 
only for lowering both, but for carrying off 
odors. 





A BUSINESS 
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The “Practical” 


community. 





amount of timber. 


sibly give. 


his money. 


company offers. Write us. 





_ years ago our company began with a 
sawmill cutting 20,000 feet of lumber daily and a small 


Our guiding principle was to see that every customer got 
the best values and most careful service we could pos- 


Gradually our company became more and more widely 
known as a reliable source of supply where the customer 
was sure of fair treatment and the utmost in value for 


Our business has grown during these forty years and to- 
day we have an ample supply of old growth timber. a 
complete and modern plant and a capable organization 
catering particularly to retail lumber dealers. 


If you believe in value and service for your customers, 
we know you will value the type of service which our 


White River LumberCo. 


gq Enumclaw, Washington 
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Carpenter's Guide 
will make friends for you among the 
carpenters and contractors in your 
It will help them pre- 


vent errors in making estimates. 


The book contains in tabular form 
complete material quantities and 
labor hours necessary 
all classes of carpentry work. 
































to estimate 


In addition to containing numerous tables 
of valuable information it also shows a 
112 item checking list which prevents 
omissions in making an estimate. 


You can order as many or as few books 
that will meet your needs at the follow- 
ing prices. 

Books with Front Cover plain @ 12 cents. 

100 books with your advertisement printed on 
front cover @ 15 cents. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 
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AMAL LALA 


$31 Seuth Dearborn St.. 
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Northwest Labor Strife Increases 
Despite Wage Boosts 


Labor Disputes and Strikes 


a 
Increasing 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., May 6.—Labor disputes and 
strikes are on the increase in British Columbia, 
Washington and Oregon mills and camps. In 
British Columbia a few shingle mills were 
closed by strike earlier in the week, and reports 
indicate several shingle mills there have been 
closed today. Also, men are out at several of 
the camps. Wages there were increased 10 per- 
cent .May 1. East of the mountains in Wash- 
ington a large pine manufacturing plant at 
Omak is reported closed indefinitely by strike. 
The Harbor Plywood plant on Grays Harbor is 
still closed while negotiations are being carried 
on. A few camps in the Columbia River district 
in Oregon are closed. While no large districts 
are tied up, trouble seems to be spreading. Daily 
newspapers here yesterday carried stories to the 
effect that Harry Hazel, examiner for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and Charles 
Hope, director of the regional labor board, Seat- 
tle, had rendered an alleged decision involving 
back wage payments totaling $65,000 and rein- 
statement of men who struck last summer. The 
company’s attorney issued a statement to the 
effect that the statement was not in the nature 
of a decision but a report to ihe National Labor 
Relations Board in Washington, D. C., and that 
the company will pay no attention to it at this 
time. If the National Board makes findings in 
accord with the report and takes the matter 
into the courts, the legal questions as to whether 
the act applies to the company and is constitu- 
tional will arise. 


Tacoma Plants Raise Wages 


Tacoma, WasH., May 2.—A wage increase 
of 5 cents an hour, effective May 1, has been 
announced by sixteen Tacoma lumber and 
woodworking mills. The increase places the 
minimum hourly scale of the plants affected at 
55 cents; it had been 50 cents. The advance 
does not include boom men, shingle mill work- 
ers or truck drivers. A similar increase was 
announced here several weeks ago by plywood 
manufacturers. 

Plants announcing the increase effective yes- 
terday included: Buffelen Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co.; Henry Mill & Lumber Co.; Moun- 
tain Lumber Co.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.; the Western Lumber Manufacturing Co.; 
Clear Fir Lumber Co.; the Defiance Lumber 
Co.; Mutual Fir Column Co.; the Western 
Door Co.; Washington Manufacturing Co.; 
Ernest Dolge (Inc.); Gange Lumber Co.; 
Dickman Lumber Co.; Monarch Pipe & Creo- 
soting Co.; the Northwest Door Co., and Ta- 
coma Harbor Lumber Co. 





Most West Coast Operators 
Increase Scale 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 4.—Following action 
of the Grays Harbor and Willapa mills, in- 
creasing the minimum hourly wage from 50 to 
55 cents, most of the larger mills on Puget 
Sound have announced similar increases, a few 
of which were effective April 15, but a majority 
on May 1. One mill on the Columbia River has 
followed this action. 

The most serious situation in Washington is 
on Grays Harbor, where the Harbor Plywood 
plant is unable to operate. While working un- 
der an agreement to pay 55 cents an hour, the 
plant was suddenly faced with a demand for 
the closed shop, check-off system, and control 
of the jobs through the union hiring hall. The 


management was given three days to comply 
with these demands. But the men walked out 
the following day, alleging that production at 
the plant had been speeded up to take advan- 
tage of the three-day leeway. This action oc- 
curred on April 14, and the strike is still on. 
This is a big operation, employing several hun- 
dred men. Owners of the plant claim it would 
be impossible to operate at a profit under re- 
strictions unions hope to impose. 





Wage Increase Heads Off 
British Columbia Strike 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 4.—A general strike, 
set to begin today in British Columbia, ap- 
parently has been postponed, according to latest 
information received here. Recent wage adjust- 
ments, which are reported to amount to about 
10 percent increase, appear to have satisfied the 
men; however the unions are continuing to 
fight for recognition. One man in close touch 
with the situation declared he expected trouble 
by May 15. The troubles seem to be concen- 
trated at Cowichan Lake, in the central part of 
Vancouver Island, and so far are confined to 
logging operations. 





To Attempt to Unionize Inland 
Empire 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 4.—Workers in lum- 
ber plants throughout the Inland Empire are 
to be organized into locals of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of Amer- 
ica, says an announcement in Spokane this 
week by G. H. Mawson, general representative 
of the union. A Spirit Lake local was formed 
Friday night by some sixty employees of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co., whose Tone mill is 
closed down due to a strike. “It is our in- 
tention to put on an organized campaign in 
the immediate future throughout the Inland 
Empire to bring about a uniformity of condi- 
tions and wages,” organizers announced. 





Sorry—Never Again! 


In response to a letter recently addressed to 
Walter P. Chrysler, concerning an advertise- 
ment run by the tax Motor Corp., that 
reflected on wood, J. McClure, secretary 
National Hardwood pK. Association, has 
received a reply from H. G. Moock, vice presi- 
dent, who said: 

Mr. Chrysler is adamant in his opinion that 
advertising of this nature is contrary to the 
policy of the corporation in its efforts to 
build good will for all the corporation’s 
products, and we, in this division, therefore 
extend to you and your associates our apolo- 
gies and assurances that it will not happen 
again. So, Mr. McClure, please know we 
stand corrected. 


We do appreciate what you say about 
wood, and, as you no doubt know, we are 
considered substantial customers of the 


wood industry, using annually 
of 30,000,000 feet of lumber, plus the fact 
that we are also in the manufacturing of 
wood products in our Pekin, Ark., factory. 

Aside from the fact of use of lumber prod- 
ucts, after all we, as sales people of our cor- 
poration’s products, have no desire or inten- 
tion of deliberately antagonizing possible 
buyers of our vehicles and it, therefore, must 
be readily apparent to you that such an ad- 
vertisement was not intended to lose friends, 
but to gain more. In this we, no doubt, have 
missed the boat. and as it becomes one of 
direct responsibility as far as this writer 
is concerned, it can be said most emphati- 
cally—Never Again. 
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YELLOW 
PINE 


The 
Aristocrat LONG LEAF 


Po) cal tural 
Wo. ods 


The Wier 
Formula 
Never 
Varies! 


Good Timber 
Plus 
Good Manu- 
facture 
Equals 
Good Lumber 


It Means Satis- 
fied Customers 
any way you fig- 
ure it. 


WIER LONG LAF LUMBER (0. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas. 


7-3 - 
|S) | =) ) Motes 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


yw Uniformin 


Cele) COLORS 
FLOOR 


TE<TURE 
QUALITY 








——————————— 


Cc. C. DAY 


Band Sawn -- 
Own Manufacture -- 


HARDWOODS éiwm, tures 
CYPRESS -- 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Yard Items Treated -- 
¢ MIXED CARS * 


ABERDEEN, - MISS. 





4-4 5-4 — SOFT SHORT 
LEAF K-D FINISH, DIMEN- 
SION and BOARDS 








“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., May 4.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended April 25, and for 
seventeen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 





1935: 





TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 
ee. sccenaceenesandsacesedeedenas 112 66,129,000 121 71,431,000 127 65,088,000 111 
West Coast.......... 200 227,764,000 25 235,256,000 111 215,041,000 95 
Western Pine........ 119 120,855,000 166 111,908,000 129 118,472,000 123 
California Redwood 3 17,427,000 144 18,412,000 126 21,282,000 103 
i st roe6es 6004.066 60600600008 12 5,000,000 135 5,572,000 102 4,585,000 16 
I EE OTT OTe Oe 7 2,175,000 67 4,885,000 95 4,520,00 83 
De Ps candee re cdeeaneeecedewnene 15 2,569,000 71 2,720,000 124 2,689,000 151 
Ee ee ee er 478 441,919,000 133 450,184,000 118 431,677,000 1064 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hard woods®.........cccccscscccces 667 12,721,000 Te 17,449,000 — 14,195,000 coo 
POOSEMOER TEBTEWOOED. occ ccccccvcccccvcsvcese 15 2,638,000 134 3,652,000 138 3,937,000 139 
i 26 ct weed eek aw eeKnne aan 81 15,359,000 21,101,000 owe 18,132,000 
Pc ntdcaend sehen ane nbhhaaments 544 457,278,000 471,285,000 - 449,809,000 
SEVENTEEN WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
i a at dn ws wht RR ee 120 554,360,000 129 586,280,000 133 596,208,000 130 
hs. pce cekeobtebenehecdecenasaawate 200 1,730,997,000 129 1,696,489,000 122 1,723,850,000 119 
EET er a > een 118 680,982,000 155 858,843,000 122 920,979,000 121 
ae er 13 141,268,000 142 131,312,000 121 143,371,000 114 
ee on ene debe et ens sevaewneoe 12 40,078,000 161 46,485,000 123 42,162,000 118 
ee che uKg cawwanded bbadeeeee q 3,020,000 52 33,708,000 76 32,615,000 85 
i i a 6 alee bs xweebbeeete wn 17 34,277,000 144 17,512,000 99 22,175,000 101 
i ie. os ices den eeeaeneeeeruenws 487 3,184,982,000 135 3,370,629,000 123 3,481,360,000 121 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoo0ds*®.......ccccccccsccccces 647 96,409,000 sali 122,498,000 ee 117,561,000 — 
Es ots 600066006 s cba eeewae 17 48,726,000 131 35,093,000 125 35,039,000 112 
RR, Lick eneenencdeswetewene 81 145,135,000 117** 157,591,000 129** 152,600,000 119** 
Grand totals.......cccece- piehatinadececs ae | 3,330,117,000 134** 3,528,220,000 123** 3,633,960,000 121** 


*1935 figures not available. ** Estimated. 


tUnits of production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 4.—Following is 


a statement for seven groups of identical mills 


and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on April 25: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Mills 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Softwoods— 
Ds Pee sactedceeevseesenes 102 83,563,000 64,706,000 391,875,000 444,607,000 
Dn GEE soracscesececeeee coe 200 470,616,000 364,756,000 1,047,392,000 1,129,213,000 
Pe ED edeecesecceseoces ee 120 239,629,000 173,792,000 1,266,181,000 1,022,138,000 
California Redwood............ ° 13 47,689,000 40,636,000 280,000,000 280,954,000 
Southern Cypress .........es:. ae 12 8,182,000 7,490,000 157,737,000 178,391,000 
PUES UO WED accaccceceoeceves ° 7 6,325,000 4,615,000 97,901,000 97,460,000 
Northern Hemlock ............. 11 5,410,000 4,559,000 73,707,000 64,778,000 

Total Softwoods ........... ° 465 861,414,000 660,554,000 3,314,793,000 3,217,541,000 

Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ..........- No Report 
Northern Hardwoods ..........- 14 7,984,000 4,811,000 76,079,000 87,052,000 
Flooring— 
Oak WIGOTiR ccccccccsccceccce oe 75 36,201,000 10,032,000 59,978,000 54,192,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch.......... e 15 12,001,000 4,281,000 14,311,000 13,688,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AmerRICAN LuUMBERMAN] 


SeatrLe, Wasu., May 6—The 200 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended May 2 reported: 

Production 226,531,000 

Shipments 234,533,000 3.53% over production 

Orders 205,933,000 9.07% under production 
A group of 200 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1936 to date are complete, reported as 

follows : 

Average weekly cut for eighteen weeks: 
1935 79,481,000 
a PT eee err rere 102,354,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
May 2 113,265,000 
A group of 200 mills whose production for 

the two weeks ended May 2 was 226,531,000 

feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
en. aseos 83,851,000 82,954,000 129,802,000 
Domestic 
cargo...102,759,000 83,298,000 245,104,000 
Export 19,735,000 11,554,000 76,966,000 
Local 28,187,000 _ kt) rere 





234,533,000 205,933,000 451,873,000 


A group of 200 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1935 and 1936 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Aver. for 2 
weeks ended Aver. for 18 weeks ended 


May 2,1936 May 2,1936 May 4, 1935 
Production 113,265,000 102,354,000 79,481,000 
Shipments 117.267.0900 101,062 000 85,011,000 
Orders 102,997,000 101,442,000 86,422,000 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 2.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the reports 
of 24 mills to the California Redwood Associa- 
tion for March: 


—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 


Feet Production Feet 

Production ..... 36,945,000 4,697,000 
Shipments ...... 33,984,000) 3,783,000 
PIOnt GRO cccece 2,842,000 § 737,000 
Orders— 

Received ..... 32,649,000 4,628,000 

Ce RO sc ccnee 42,619,000 5,066,000 
Stock on hand..272,085,000 10,333,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwoed 





Shipments Orders 
Northern California*®. ..12,328,000 13,982,000 
Southern California*... 8,031,000 7,142,000 
WL) errr 432,000 369,000 
DEE 8k 66s800600008 8,925,000 8,632,000 
PR scavebeakwnaneu 4,268,000 2,524,000 
ME -cctceewaaenen 33,984,000 32,649,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Cypress Firm Buys Skidder 
Mounted on Truck 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., May 4.—A Whatley log 
skidder mounted on a 1936 Chevrolet truck 
chassis, has been purchased by the Cummer 
Cypress Co. The unit ‘has a pulling strength 
of 18,000 torque pounds or nine tons, with 1,000 
feet of cable for skidding logs out of swamps. 


Takes Reins of National 
(Continued from Front Page) 


Mr. 
West 


Nettleton has been a member of the 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association since 
1906. He served as president of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association about 1908. He 
was a member of the West Coast board in 
1935, and served on this board at different 
periods prior to this date. He also has served 
on many committees of the association through 
the years and his interest, industry and ability 
were crowned in March, 1935, by his election 
as president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, in which capacity he served a 
year. He also served, during this period, as 
vice president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and as a trustee and 
member of its executive committee. 

No chronicle of President Nettleton’s long 
service in the cause of lumber can be com- 
plete without making reference to his pride 
in the fact that in Seattle he is still living in 
an all-wood house which he built in 1904. And 
only once in that long occupancy, he declares, 
has he had to replace the front steps and side- 
walk of Douglas fir. 

Earlier in this brief biography mention was 
made of the fact that Mr. Nettleton typified 
other interests than lumber. He is a gentle- 
man farmer, for he owns a herd of a hundred 
pure-bred Guernsey cattle and a ranch near 
Lake Sammamish, east of Seattle. He is a 
sportsman, in that he plays golf and sails a 
boat he owns. His home has been graced by 
three daughters one of whom is married, and 
two are still in school, so Mrs. Nettleton is 
kept busy. 

Probably his dairy herd is the hobby to which 
Mr. Nettleton gives the most attention. He 
is particularly interested in raising pure-bred 
stock, and the herd produces certified milk, 
which is distributed to local markets. 

No one who has met President Nettleton can 
doubt that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has chosen wisely, or that the com- 
ing year will see important steps of progress 
made by this organization, whose best efforts 
are dedicated to improvement of the lumber in- 
dustry. 





A SUFFICIENT number of electric outlets may 
be installed when the house is built without 
much additional expense. If they are put im 
later it will cost considerably more. Therefore 
careful planning for electrical equipment which 
may be bought in the future is good economy. 
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When Business Gets the Orders 
It Will Provide Jobs 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 4.—At the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, held here on April 28, Lewis 
H. Brown, president of Johns-Manville, speak- 
ing on “Increasing Employment by Private En- 
terprise,” said business can re-employ the re- 
mainder of unemployed workers if the Govern- 
ment will help build public confidence in busi- 
ness so business men can go ahead. Mr. Brown 
was the only speaker on the opening day of 
the general session, except Harper Sibley, 
president of the Chamber, and Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

As president of one of the country’s largest 
producers of building materials, asbestos and 
industrial products, Mr. Brown’s point of view 
was that of the business man and his remarks 
were temperate, unemotional, factual and 
showed willingness to give the New Deal credit 
for its successes. 

Having praised the President’s early state- 
ment that he would be the first to adopt new 
plans if those he was trying failed, Mr. Brown 
pointed out that the real problem—unemploy- 
ment—has not been solved by present plans; 
therefore new ones should be tried. He said: 

Business men are more anxious than any- 
one else to see the unemployed with good 
jobs again; to see farmers with restored 
purchasing power; with children in school 
and old people properly cared for; with 
everyone, including business men, with shorter 
hours and more leisure to enjoy the more 
abundant life. The only way we know how 
actually to make these ideals come true is 
by the same slow, practical process by which 


Traffic Office to 
Southeast 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 4.—At the meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club, held here on April 28, the prin- 
cipal discussions were with reference to rail- 
road rates. Secretary Richardson reported 
that the lumber shippers’ committee would hold 
its next meeting in Birmingham, Ala., May 14, 
to complete working out tentative group origin 
points to submit to the carriers, instead of the 
proposed mileage scale for interstate shipments 
submitted by the carriers. It is thought this 
will be the final meeting of the committee and, 
if its proposals are ignored by the carriers and 
higher rates are published on a mileage basis, 
formal procedure before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be necessary. 

Basil E. Kenney, reporting on rate discus- 
sions at the meeting of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association, said 
it was evident that the attitude of the carriers 
has been and continues to be mainly responsible 
for either fair or unfair treatment of shippers, 
and that helpful rate reductions secured by 
Pacific Coast and Southwestern mills were due 
largely to the co-operation of the carriers sery- 
ing those areas. He said mills in the Southeast 
had been discriminated against because of the 
lack of interest or co-operation from their car- 
riers. 

Gordon Reynolds, H. L. Manley and Basil 
Kenney discussed at length the need for a traf- 
fic office to handle the particular problems of 
the hardwood mills of the Georgia-Florida area. 
The secretary reported that pledges totaling 
50 percent of the amount required for the 
establishment and maintenance of such an of- 
fice had been secured. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Reynolds, members present agreed to un- 
derwrite sufficient funds to complete the amount 
necessary to establish the traffic office at once. 
This will be done under the direction of J. S. 
Farish, a qualified traffic authority. This of- 
fice will function as traffic counsel, co-operate 
with the agencies now working to establish 
group origin points instead of rates on a mile- 
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our pioneer forefathers turned the forests 
and prairies into farms; that Thomas Edison 
turned a laboratory experiment into a great 
industry; that Henry Ford changed a horse 
and buggy into a horseless carriage. 

Business has re-employed 5% million work- 
ers and will continue to employ more as 
fast as orders and work are available. But 
business men also know that corn planted 
in suitable soil and carefully cultivated will 
produce a crop; whereas the same _ seed 
planted in unsuitable soil and neglected will 
never produce abundantly. In the same way, 
the seed of prosperous business can be cul- 
tivated, and the crop will be jobs for over 
half of those who are still unemployed. The 
only way to have more cornbread to divide 
is to grow more corn. 





Co-operative Plywood Concern 
Organized 


Tacoma, WasH., May 2.—Plans for build- 
ing a co-operative plywood plant at Bellingham, 
Wash., this summer, were formulated at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the com- 
pany here this week. The directors were au- 
thorized to enter into an agreement with Belling- 
ham interests to locate the plant there. The 
organizers of the co-operative declare it will 
be a $500,000 organization. 

Victor H. Smith, Jr., of Tacoma, was elected 
director for three years and was named chair- 
man of the board. Others on the board of 
directors are: Victor Kulla, Tacoma, and 
George Woodruff, Seattle, three years; Otto 
From, Hoquiam, Gus Mourney, Marysville and 
Albert Matson, Rochester, two years; Ed 
Westerlund, Aberdeen, Ernest East, South 
Bend and Alfred Wicks, Seattle, one year. 


Be Established by 


Hardwood 


age basis, and will represent the membership 
before the ICC in event the carriers publish 
their .proposed rates and procedure must be 
taken before the commission. 

Letters from J. W. McClure, secretary Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, and Ben 
Wand, of Jacksonville, addressed to Walter 
Chrysler, president of the Chrysler Corp., were 
read, these letters strongly protesting the dis- 
crimination against wood in Chrysler advertise- 
ments appearing recently in magazines of na- 
tional circulation. 

Secretary Richardson reported that stocks on 
hand April 1, 1936, compared to Jan. 1, showed 
an average reduction of 13 percent, although 
at some operations stocks had been reduced as 
much as 40 percent. There were gains in 
stocks on hand of maple, sycamore and mag- 
nolia, with reductions in all other species. 

It was announced that the next meeting will 
be held on Tuesday, May 19, at the Hotel May- 
flower in Jacksonville, beginning at 8 p. m. 
This meeting was scheduled at night so that 
members may remain overnight and attend the 
annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Asso- 
ciation on May 20. 





To Cut White Oak in Southwest 
Oregon 


PortLAND, Ore., May 2.—According to a 
report from Roseburg, K. Patterson & Son, 
Los Angeles lumber operators, are negotiating 
with H. J. Cole, of Spokane, for a large acre- 
age of white oak timber in Cole’s Valley, five 
miles west of Sutherlin, Ore., which is about 
forty miles east of Coos Bay. It is planned to 
install a small mill to cut the oak, principally 
for flooring and veneer. Large black walnut 
trees found throughout the Willamette Valley 
are steadily being cut into logs for shipment to 
Europe, where they are in big demand for fur- 
niture manufacturing and other purposes. 
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Eastman - Gardiner 
HARDWOOD CO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 

















J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 





Mills at Sales Office: 
RAINY LAKE 111 West 
owranio "PME oniencos 
“Stein n' 
sorrnenn WHITE PINE 


(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
» All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 
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Southern Pine Acts to Protect Integrity of Grades 


New Or.eans, La., May 4.—Vigorous ac- 
tion by the Southern Pine Association to fully 
protect the integrity of officially grade marked 
southern pine lumber, and the consuming pub- 
lic, against any inefficiency of graders, or un- 
scrupulous or wilfully dishonest practices of 
producing mills, was assured by H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager, in announcing that the as- 
sociation has cancelled the subscription and 
revoked the grade marking license of an Ala- 
bama mill, identity not disclosed for the 
present, for violating provisions of its grade 
marking licensing agreement with the associa- 
tion. 


Will Protect Integrity of Official Mark 


This action by the association, he stated, is 
taken not only to preserve the integrity of 
grade marking, but also in the interest of the 
consuming public and better building, to guaran- 
tee that buyers and users of southern pine 
lumber shall procure the quality and grade 
that they pay for and require for their con- 
struction purposes. Mr. Berckes said: 


The case of the Alabama mill involves 
flagrant violations of the grade marking 
privileges. Our association cancelled the 
mill’s subscription and grade marking li- 
cense, effective April 30, when our investi- 
gation revealed the truth of complaints from 
Governmental agencies and a northern rail- 
road that lumber manufactured by this Ala- 
bama mill and delivered to them was incor- 
rectly grade marked. The association’s in- 
vestigation also revealed that this Alabama 
mill not only violated its grade marking 
agreement at its own mill, but also had per- 
mitted the use of its grade marking stamps 
by other mills, which were not subscribers 
to the Southern Pine Association and were 
not authorized to grade mark their lumber, 
which also is in violation of the grade mark 
license. 


Our association has a responsibility not 
only to its subscribers, but also to lumber 
buyers and users generally, to protect the 
integrity of our official grade mark, and we 
certainly can not witness violations of the 
licensing agreement or marking of lumber by 
unauthorized persons, without taking legal 
steps to prevent it. Our first step, of course, 
is to revoke the contract under which an 
offending mill was privileged to use our 
official grade mark. We are making further 
investigations of the infringements which 
have been discovered, and will map our 
future course in the light of what develops. 


Mills Must Observe High Standards 


Mr. Berckes mentioned that demand for 
grade marked lumber in recent months has 
increased enormously, because of the general 
requirement of the Federal Government and 
State construction agencies, railroads and 
other private lumber consumers that the lum- 
ber they purchase and use must be officially 
grade marked, or in lieu thereof be accom- 
panied by a certificate of inspection by the au- 


as well as of the correct grade, which in 
the case of structural timber assures certain 
stress values, strength, durability and other 
properties, 


Dealers, Users Can Have Deliveries 
Inspected 


Our association recently has provided a spe- 
cial corps of expert lumber inspectors avail- 
able to retail lumber dealers, architects, 
engineers, contractors and other lumber con- 


sumers, to check up on the grades of all 
southern pine delivered to them. One reason 
for providing this special corps of inspectors 
for field work is to insure that lumber buy- 
ers are receiving the grades of southern pine 
lumber they need and pay for, and another 
reason is to guard against any return to 
“jerry-building,”’ which in the past created 
so much dissatisfaction among builders and 
brought losses to so many families in mod- 
erate circumstances, who sought to possess 
homes of their own. 

The Southern Pine Association intends to 
take vigorous and impartial action to pre- 
serve the integrity of its official grade mark- 
ing, and will not tolerate cases of fraud, dis- 
honesty or inefficiency in grade marking by 


‘ ude mills having grade marking licenses, or by 
32 percent built within 10 years. producers that are not authorized to use our 


24.6 percent 10 to 19 years old. official grade mark. 
20.08 percent 20 to 34 years old. we 


23.32 percent 35 years and older. Busy on Hemlock for Pulp Fir 


WHAT IS THE RECORD : 
a Vesean Senadeet for Water Shipment | 
SHELTON, WASH., May 2.—The sawmill plant 


Count ‘em! of the Reed Mill Co. here continues to operate 
Talk about it! steadily . a 3-shift _— with > saw run- 
. : ning 21 hours out of every 24. uring two 
Who = — to set an example? shifts each day the mill saws exclusively hem- 
Is it you lock logs for the plant of the Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Co. and on one shift it saws fir lumber. 
The company’s lumber production is sold almost 
exclusively in the waterborne trade both domes- 
tic and export. The Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Co. manufactures rayon and cellophane pulp. 
It maintains a large and well equipped research 
laboratory. Recently it began shipment of a 
large order for “Railig,’ a byproduct from 
the pulp mill’s waste liquor, carrying a large 
amount of lignin. Disposal of this waste has 
always been a big problem, and the new use 
for it was developed by the research depart- 
ment. “Railig” is used on highways the same 
as road oil, to eliminate dust and bind the 
rock and gravel, producing a hard surface. 


thorized association. Continuing he said: 
Affiliation with our association of itself 

does not confer upon a producing mill the 

privilege to use the SPA official grade mark 





OLD HOUSES 
IN NEW YORK 


The mayor's committee on plan- 
ning of the city of New York re- 
ports on the age of the homes 
surveyed: 








on its products. This privilege is granted 
only after the mill’s graders, following ac- 
tual tests conducted by our official inspectors, 
have shown efficiency in grading of not less 
than 95 percent. The mill's graders are also 
subject to monthly checks by our inspectors, 
and the graders must maintain this minimum 
of efficiency, in order that the mill may 
grade mark its product. In the licensing 
agreement for grade marking, there are a 
number of other provisions the mill is re- 
quired to observe, in order to use the official 
SPA grade mark on its lumber. For instance, 
the lumber must be seasoned to a specific 
moisture content, accurately manufactured, 


Beautiful, Cameo-Like Carvings in Sugar Pine 


oe 


ok = 





PorTLAND, OrE., May 2.—The Western 


carvings. 


window trimming for an indefinite period. 
The carvings are the work of 


to their preparation. 


Pine Association has re- 
ported an interesting use of sugar pine for a series of symbolical wood 
A display of fifteen carvings of this wood formed the back- 
ground of a Portland jeweler’s window display on the occasion of the 
spring fashions opening of local retail stores this year. 
won first prize in the retail jewelers’ section, and aroused so much 
favorable comment that the panels are still retained as a part of the 
They are really quite hand- 
some enough to be themselves classed as “jewels.” 

Fritz von Schmidt, local artist and 
window decorator, who devoted more than a year of research and work 
Mr. von Schmidt used clear pieces of sugar pine, 


approximately 5/4x16x24 inches in size, and is enthusiastic about the 
value of this wood for carving purposes. 

As will be noted from the accompanying photograph, the subjects for 
the wood carvings are taken from Greek or Roman mythology. Sym- 
bolical figures of Proserpine, Pan, Minerva, Diana, Neptune and Cupid 
are shown. The background of the panels was washed with white paint 
to accentuate the figures, which show in the buff tones of the natural 
wood. As the boards are flat grained, the subdued figure in them has 
been used to advantage to add interest and beauty. The carvings have 
a cameo-like appearance. This installation suggests a novel treatment, 
which should interest wood carvers in different localities working out 
similar displays for local stores. 


The. display 
pia) 
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Fifty Years of Business 
Association 


New York, May 6.—A half century of close 
and pleasant business association was recorded 
this week when Charles Hill, general sales man- 
ager Southern Pine Sales Corp., sent to F. G. 
Davies, general manager A. C. Tuxbury Lum- 
ber Co., Charleston, S. C., this telegram: 
“Congratulations on our last half century to- 
gether and felicitations for the next.” 

In reply, Mr. Davies telegraphed Mr. Hill 
as follows: “Many thanks for your message. 
Fifty years of close business association with 
never a serious disagreement is a memory 
which I shall always cherish. Best wishes for 
continued health, happiness and prosperity.” 

The A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. is one of 
the few of the pioneer operations left in North 
Carolina pine territory. It has behind it a splen- 
did record of achievement and will continue to 
serve its trade for years to come. Its output is 
sold by the Southern Pine Sales Corp. 

Charles Hill has planned to leave New York 
on May 9 for a tour of the southern mills and 
expects to have a visit with Mr. Davies on 
Monday, May 11. Mr. Hill’s itinerary includes 
Charleston, Columbia and Florence, S. C.; Sa- 
vannah and Augusta, Ga.; and perhaps other 
points. 


Contest for Job as Recoverer 
of Stray Timber 


PENSACOLA, FLA., May 4.—“Custodian of lost 
timber” is a county office that will be con- 
tested in-the June primaries. Years ago, when 
the lumber business was at its peak, hundreds 
of pieces of lumber and timber that had fallen 
from barges, or had otherwise become misplaced, 
floated in Pensacola Bay, and it was the job 
of the official custodian to take care of these 
bobbing timbers so they would not be a menace 
to navigation. He received a fee for each 
piece of wayward timber so recovered. While 
modern methods have greatly reduced the loss 
of timber, the job is still on the statute books, 
and there always are candidates for the posi- 
tion in the Democratic primaries. One already 
has qualified, and more are expected. 





Statistical Abstract Ready 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 4.—The Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States, 1935, which 
is the fifty-seventh annual edition of this indis- 
pensable source and reference book for business 
men, economists and students, is now ready for 
distribution. It is a companion piece to the 
“Survey of Current Business” and is an ency- 
clopedia of valuable statistics collected by gov- 
ernmental and private agencies. Copy of the 
Statistical Abstract, 1935, in buckram binding, 
may be obtained by remitting $1.50, payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents, either direct 
to that official at the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or through any of 
the district and co-operative offices of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 





The Story of Red and Sap Gum 
Given in Pamphlet 


New Or.eEANS, LA., May 4.—“Red and Sap 
Gum from Southern Hardwood Forests—the 
Nature, Characteristics, Availability, Distribu- 
tion and Uses of Red and Sap Gum,” is the 
title of a well written, and handsomely illus- 
trated pamphlet just issued by the Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.). After describing 
red and sap gum, the pamphlet states, “Red and 
sap gum are universally used. It can be said 
without fear of contradiction that you now 
own some red gum wood. Somewhere in your 
home, factory, or office there is gumwood in 
the form of furniture, interior trim, radio 
cabinet, flooring, plywood or veneer.” Then 
follow a description of properties, and infor- 
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mation about how to finish, methods of grad- 
ing, difference between air dried and kiln dried, 
veneers and plywood, other uses, and esti- 
mate of supply. It is estimated, based on re- 
cent surveys of 200,000,000 acres of forest land 
in the South, that approximately 40 percent 
or 80,000,000 acres is growing hardwoods, and 
that there is 23 billion board feet of standing 
red gum timber 15 inches and over in diameter. 
The back outside cover of the pamphlet has 
a list of member mills and locations. 





Buy Kansas City Yard and 
Add Wholesale 


Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—The King Lum- 
ber Co., established more than twenty-five years 
ago by Dr. W. Eugene King and which has 
been operated under a receivership since the 
death of Dr. King about five years ago, re- 
cently was purchased by Lowenstein brothers 
of this city. The new purchasers have com- 
pleted articles of incorporation and will oper- 
ate under the name of Kings Yards (Inc.), 
with the following official personnel : 

President—Louis Lowenstein. 

Vice president—Robert P. Shaw. 

Secretary-treasurer—Jacob Lowenstein. 


Mr. Shaw, who operated the yard under the 
receivership, will continue as manager, with 
Clifford Schorling as assistant manager. New 
and extensive improvements are being made, 
the yard is being completely stocked, and the 
new owners are quite optimistic. Under the 
management of Lloyd O. Watson, a new whole- 
sale department has been added, covering the 
immediate territory and adjoining States. 


Californian Buys Schooner to 
Carry Idaho Logs 


WILMINGTON, CALIF., May 2.—Jack Hazel- 
tine, of the Hazeltine Lumber Mills (Inc.), has 
bought the lumber schooner F. S. Loop and 
will put her into service about the middle of 
May, carrying logs from the Columbia River 
to his company’s new plant just completed on 


Consolidated Channel here. The F. S. Loop 
carries 850,000 board feet. She will bring 
white pine poles, which are floated in rafts 


from Idaho down the Snake and Columbia 
rivers, to loading dock. The Hazeltine plant 
will mill them into rough lumber. The com- 
pany, however, is making plans to do pattern 
and finished work later. 


Sells 3 Million Feet for Dock 


VANCOUVER, WasH., May 2.—The DuBois 
Lumber Co., of this city, has been awarded a 
contract for supplying more than 3,000,000 
board feet of lumber for use at the Port of 
Vancouver dock here. Delivery of the lum- 
ber has been started. The order includes struc- 
tural timbers, decking for the new dock and 
lumber for warehouse buildings. The lumber 
already delivered was taken from stock, but 
most of the order will have to be cut specially. 
The construction work is being done by the 
Buckler Construction Co. The contract is the 
second large order to go to the DuBois mill 
in recent months. The plant recently com- 
pleted filling a one million-foot order for lum- 
ber to be used in building cribs for the Bonne- 
ville dam. 


Sells Ties for FRA Spur 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., May 4.—The T. J. Moss 
Tie Co., of Granville, has been awarded a con- 
tract by the Federal Resettlement Administra- 
tion to supply 4,799 railroad ties for the spur 
line which is to be constructed to provide spe- 
cial trains to transport Milwaukee workers to 
the site of Greendale, near Hales Corners, Dur- 
ing construction of the housing project, approxi- 
mately two thousand workers will be employed. 
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Pioneer Conservationist Pre- 


sents Tree Seeds to Schools 


Hammonp, Inp., May 4.—Frank S. Betz, 
of this city, an ardent conservationist, takes 
pride in the fact that during March of this year 
he shipped more trees than were shipped by 
the forestry departments of ten of the great 
States during 1934, according to a report of the 
Department of Agriculture. From the 30,000,- 
000 tree seeds presented by Mr. Betz to schools 
and others last year, millions of trees now are 
growing all over this country, Ireland and 
Scotland. Mr. Betz is a regular reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and in a reminiscent 
mood today, said: “The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN started in business in 1873. It was on 
April 21 of the same year that I took a span 
of mules and went into the field harrowing 
wheat.” 





















CREOSOTED & 
UNTREATED ITEMS IN 
MIXED CARS 


Fence Profits 


Get your share of fence profits 
this season with “Diamond C 
Blackpine” Creosoted Posts. 





Farmers will repair and re- 
build fences this year. Most 
of them are already convinced 
of the advantages of Long 
Life Creosoted Posts—immune 
to decay and termite attack. 


You can order the posts you 
need in a Colfax Mixed Car 
along with other treated items 
of Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Poles and Piling—or untreated 
Yard and Shed Stock, Mould- 
ings, etc. 





Let us tell you more os 
Colfax products — and this 
unusual Mixed Car Service. 
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SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
WHITE FIR 


Box Shooks and Crates of all kinds. 

Operating in Sacramento Mountains, 
Otero County, N. M. 

Backed by a supply of 1,600,000,000 feet 
of timber. 
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Lumber Export and Import News 


European Timber Export Statis- 
tics for February, 1936 


Vienna, Austria, April 8—A summary of 
the official control statistics of the European 
Timber Exporters’ Convention, which by bind- 
ing agreement limits the sawn timber exports 
of the signatory countries, has been issued by 
the Comite International du Bois, as follows: 


Exports 
of Sawn 
and Planed 





Total Softwoods 

Exports (Includedin 

Country Cubic Column 2) 

of Origin Meters Standards* 
Norway 22.146 1.684 
Sweden .... aes 93.742 11. 942 
Finland ee - 96.615 11.588 
U. S. 8S. R.. ee 75.545 3.331 
Estonia 8.874 75 
Latvia 53.911 4.565 
Lithuania 4.780 706 
Poland . ccccee 308.0865 25.932 
Czechoslovakia 184.797 3.936 
I wrth oe @ he eis ane 154.339 15.188 
Yugoslavia 55.698 5.497 
Roumania ......... 79.156 11.204 
me sucontwowakh 1,067.888 95.648 


*Official equivalent is 4.672 cubic meters. 





Foreign Connie (21) Confer 
on Timber Trade 


Austria, April 15.—The Second 
International Conference on Timber Utiliza- 
tion, convened March 31 at -London, Eng- 
land, terminated April 3. It was arranged 
by the Comité International du Bois’ depart- 
ment for timber utilization, in conjunction with 
its member organization, the Timber Develop- 
ment Association (Ltd.) Approximately one- 
hundred delegates from twenty-one countries 
attended. Many important papers on all 
phases of international trade were presented 
by experts. 

The international collaboration in all mat- 
ters concerning the wider utilization of timber 
has already shown very satisfactory results. 
Within the past year the number of national 
organizations which are pooling their efforts 
to propagate the use of timber has been 
trebled. 

At the conference, the various papers showed 
the similarity of the problems with which 
timber is confronted in the various countries. 
A very important result of the conference has 
been the conviction, firmly established, that 
timber will in a very short time become one 
of the most important raw materials, ranking 
next to iron and coal. The research work 
carried on for years has today reached a point 
where the making of foodstuffs, of textiles and 
of fuel for cars from wood have become sound 
commercial propositions. The uses to which 
wood can be put are so varied and of such 
importance to national economics that further 
developments on these lines may be expected 
in the very near future. 

Technical and research problems connected 
with timber will be dealt with in a manner 
commensurate to its importance from a na- 


VIENNA, 


tional and international point of view, by 
measures adopted for future work. In addi- 
tion to decisions respecting technical details 


to ensure effective extension of the work of 
the department, it was resolved in principle: 
(1) To continue and intensify international 
collaboration; (2) To arrange international 
inquiries; (3) To organize international com- 
petitions. Lastly it was considered whether 
all the countries now represented at the con- 
ference should participate in a pavilion at the 
World Exhibition to be held at Paris in 1937 
To afford the delegates an opportunity of 
seeing examples of modern timber utilization 
in interior decoration, the sessions were held 
both at the London Chamber of Commerce and 
at the new headquarters of the Royal Institute 





of British Architects. On the second day of 
the conference, the delegates had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Princess Risborough For- 
est Products Research Laboratory, the im- 
portant and well-equipped centre of English 
timber research. Part of the discussions of 
the main committee took place in the board 
room there. On the evening of the first day, 
a banquet was given at the Hall of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Carpenters by the Timber 
Development Association in honour of the dele- 
gates attending the conference. 

In accordance with a decision of the con- 
ference, the C. I. B.’s department for timber 
utilization will print a detailed report in 
English, French and German, with full text of 
the lectures given. 





Canadian Douglas Fir, Hemlock 
Imports 6.8 Percent of 
Annual Quota 


Wasuincoton, D. C., May 4.—During the 
first three months, United States imports of 
Canadian Douglas fir and western hemlock 
subject to the “quota” totaled 17,008,837 board 
feet, according to preliminary figures supplied 
the Forest Products Division of the Department 
of Commerce by the Bureau of Customs of the 
Treasury Department. 

The reciprocal trade agreement signed by the 
United States and Canada last year allotted 
Canada an annual quota of 250,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir and western hemlock to enter the 
United States at a $2 duty and excise tax. 
Should the quota be exhausted, further imports 
during the year will be subject to a duty of $4. 
The figures now available cover the period 
from January 1 to March 28, inclusive. How- 
ever, the Forest Products Division points out 
that these preliminary data show that imports 
during the first quarter amounted to only 6.8 
percent of the annual quota permitted. 

It is interesting to note, states the Forest 
Products Division, that the Customs Bureau 
statistics disclose that the 17,008,837 feet re- 
ceived this year entered the following Customs 


districts: Massachusetts, 41 percent; Dakota, 
22 percent; Washington, 14 percent; Los Ange- 
les, 15 percent; Duluth and Superior, 6 per- 


cent—with the balance in smaller amounts 
through the Buffalo, Vermont, St. Lawrence, 
and Maine and New Hampshire districts. Judg- 
ing from the Customs districts of entry, the 
Forest Products Division believes that approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the total came by rail. 

Of the total imports this year, 11,400,540 
feet was Douglas fir and 4,559,576 feet west- 
ern hemlock, with 1,048,721 feet “unclassified,” 
which was probably a mixture of Douglas fir 
and hemlock. Most of the hemlock (88 per- 
cent) entered the Massachusetts district. 

Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, the Forest Products Division expects to 
release during the rest of this year monthly im- 
port statistics covering receipts of Canadian 
Douglas fir and western hemlock subject to the 
quota. 





Canada Enjoins Secrecy on 
Exports to U. S. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—The collector 
of Dominion Customs at Victoria, B. C., has 
received instructions from his superiors at Ot- 
tawa, according to information furnished the 
Forest Products Division of the Department 
of Commerce, that he is to discontinue the 
supplying of statistical information. These 
instructions will prevent the further furnishing 
of statistics on British Columbia waterborne 
lumber shipments. Quarterly reports will, 
however, be prepared by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Department of Trade & Commerce, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario. 


Eastern Canada Output 25 Per- 
cent Below 1935 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 4.—Official con- 
firmation of the fact that the 1936 lumber cut 
for eastern Canada will be reduced at least 25 
percent as compared with that of 1935, has 
been received by the Forest Products Division 
of the Department of Commerce. By eastern 
Canada is meant all of the territory east of 
and including Ontario. Early softening of the 
logging roads, due to an advanced spring, was 
given as the principal reason for the reduction. 
A number of companies were not able to get 
all of their logs to water driving-points, and, 
in the case of at least one company, it is re- 
ported that some three or four million feet of 
logs was left in the woods. In addition to the 
soft roads, there are one or two more minor 
factors which have also operated to keep down 
the 1936 lumber cut of eastern Canada. By 
the time that the recent United States-Cana- 
dian trade agreement became effective, for in- 
stance, it was rather late, it is stated, to plan 
woods operations, these being normally sched- 
uled early in the fall. Again, many small 
operators could not secure company credit for 
logging work, in view of unfavorable overseas 
and domestic markets; in many cases a dif- 
ferent decision might have been reached had 
the factors been able to count on the new trade 
agreement. 


Hardwood Exports Gain While 
Softwood Decline 


WasHIncTton, D. C., May 4.—Preliminary 
official export statistics covering the first two 
months of this year disclose an interesting sit- 
uation as compared with 1935, according to W. 
LeRoy Neubrech, of the Forest Products Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 

Hardwood exports have gained in all 
groups, totaling 53,224,000 feet, or 14 percent 
above last year. Conversely, softwood ex- 
ports declined in all groups, the largest 
quantity loss being in boards, planks and 
scantlings. Total softwoods were only 218,- 
686,000 feet, compared with 275,194,000 feet 
last year, a loss of 20 percent. Since 1932, 
hardwoods have averaged about 20 percent 
of total United States exports of logs, tim- 
ber and lumber, whereas in previous years 
hardwoods represented only from 11 to 18 
percent of exports. 

February exports showed a sharp decline 
as compared with the same month last year, 
as well as with January this year. Soft- 
woods receded in all groups, while hardwoods 
maintained a steady position. Total Feb- 
ruary exports (softwoods and hardwoods) 
were 24 percent under February, 1935, and 
15 percent below January, 1936. In February, 
softwood boards, planks and scantlings were 
the weakest, being 37 percent below Feb- 
ruary, 1935. 

Reviewing exports by individual species, 
figures for the first two months of 1936 show 
the following comparisons with the like 
period of 1935: 

In the softwood boards, planks and scant- 
lings group, moderate gains were made in 
cypress, dressed southern pine, cedar, red- 
wood, hemlock and spruce. Of these, spruce 
recorded the greatest increase, being 1,887,- 
000 feet more than in 1935, or a gain of about 
150 percent. Losses were recorded in both 
rough and dressed Douglas fir, rough south- 
ern pine and the “white” pines. Rough 
Douglas fir declined 33,501,000 feet, or 
about 46 percent under last year. Dressed 
Douglas fir declined 6,291,000 feet, or 65 
percent under the first two month period of 
1935. Rough southern pine receded 5,051,000 
feet, or approximately 12 percent. 

In the hardwood boards, planks and scant- 
lings group, practically every species segre- 
gated showed moderate gains. The largest 
quantitative increase appears in oak, which 
totaled 23,360,000 feet, or about 4,000,000 feet 
more than in 1935. The only species record- 





ing losses were chestnut, red and sap gum 
and “wagon-oak” planks. 


Chestnut has been 
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weak this year, exports being only 200,000 
feet, against 737,000 feet in 1935. 

In the sawed timber group, the chief loss 
appeared in Douglas fir, which is by far the 
largest single item in this group. Exports 
were only 42,911,000 feet this year, against 
55,665,000 feet last year. Southern pine, at 
17,333,000 feet, lost only 553,000 feet under 
1935. Cedar gained 175,000 feet, while pre- 
servative treated sawed timber lost 101,000 
feet. Hardwood sawed timber, while total- 
ing only 60,000 feet, gained 21,000 feet 
over 1935. 

The only loss in the softwood log and hewn 
timber group was in hemlock, which totaled 
19,367,000 feet, against 25,889,000 feet last 
year. Douglas fir and western cedar (Port 
Orford and western red) gained 17 percent 
and 50 percent, respectively. 

All species gained in the hardwood log and 
hewn timber group. Ash and hickory in- 
creased 315,000 feet, and walnut, 217,000 feet. 
Beginning this year, cottonwood and aspen 
are segregated and totaled 1,711,000 feet for 
two months, which indicated that these 
woods are important in exports of hardwood 
logs. 





American Oak Flooring Popular 


in Greece 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 4.—Oak flooring 
has become the most important single lumber 
item imported by Greece from the United 
States, says a report to the Commerce Depart- 
ment from its Athens office. The attractive 
prices at which this product is offered, the 
satisfactory results obtained from its use in 
floor construction, and the discontinuance of 
oak imports from Russia, the report states, 
have created favorable conditions for the ex- 
pansion of American white oak sales in the 
Greek market. Official statistics show that 
during 1935 approximately $50,000 worth of 
oak floorings were imported from the United 
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separate quota has been fixed, equivalent to 90 
percent of imports during 1935 of all fine woods 
except teak wood, box wood and mahogany. 
For shaped builders’ wood and dressed lum- 
ber and flooring whether of common woods or 
fine woods, the quota for imports from the 
United States during 1936 is 94.9 metric tons, 
on the basis of the 30 percent reduction from 
the quota of 135.6 metric tons for 1935. In this 
case also, there is a special supplementary quota 
of 250 metric tons; for 1935, this was also 250 


metric tons. 
oo ----—-—- 


Japanese Lumbermen Visit 
California Plants 


STocKTON, CALIF., May 2.—Two lumber ex- 
ecutives from Japan were entertained by port 
officials and the Chamber of Commerce here 
on April 16. They were S. Ito, president of 
the Japanese Lumbermen’s Association, and an 
associate, S. Kuzuno. They were here as guests 
of Joseph Hikado, Stockton exporter, and came 
to investigate conditions in the lumber indus- 
try on the Pacific Coast and to study the pos- 
sibilities of importing greater quantities of 
lumber from this coast to Japan. They in- 
spected the Stockton Box Factory and the 
ocean terminal facilities of Stockton. In the 
party were J. N. Weber, Sacramento lumber- 
man, and his attorney, Irwin Ford. 





Use Motor Trucks for Heavy 
Duty in Logging Camps 

The use of motor trucks for transporting logs 

from cutting areas to mills is gaining in popu- 


larity. Operators are adopting trucks in in- 
creasing numbers as the most economical 
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Here are two sturdy 
Internationals in use 
by Mills Bros. (Ltd.), 
manufacturers of lum- 
ber and shingles and 
building supply deal- 
ers, at Langley Prairie, 
B. C. One of the ma- 
chines has just rolled 
up a load of logs on 
the unloading _ plat- 
form and it is being 
discharged on to the 
rollway leading to the 
mill deck. The other 
has just pulled up +o 
show off with a load of 
lumber 





States, compared with approximately $15,000 
in 1934. The introduction of oak floorings is 
a comparatively recent development in Greece, 
according to the report. At first the demand 
was confined almost exclusively to the lower 
grades, but the trend is now in favor of the 
better qualities. 


French Reduce 1936 Quotas by 
30 Percent 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 4.—The French 
import quotas for 1936 for logs, rough lumber, 
and poles and stakes, and shaped builders’ 
wood, dressed lumber and flooring have been 
fixed at 30 percent less than for 1935. The 
quota for imports from the United States dur- 
ing 1936 is 17,332 metric tons for logs, rough 
lumber, poles and stakes of the species classi- 
fied as common woods for tariff purposes prior 
to Dec. 9, 1935; the 1935 quota was 24,760 
metric tons. For 1936 there is a special supple- 
mentary quota of 300,000 metric tons for these 
woods; for 1935, it was 230,400 metric tons. 
For logs, rough lumber and poles and stakes 
of the species reclassified from fine woods to 
common woods, and which thereupon became 
subject to import quota restriction, a special 





method of hauling loads over rough forest 
roads and across steep grades. 

Among the users of modern high-power 
trucks is Arthur Roose, of Poulsbo, Wash., who 
is engaged in a selective-logging operation, tak- 
ing only hemlock and fir from the woods. Haul- 
ing is done with International trucks working 
on temporary roads built to points as close to 
the logging site as possible. Loads varying 
from 4,000 to 6,500 feet are carried about three 
miles. A. G. Franklin, of Mt. Vernon, Wash., 
uses an International truck and trailer to haul 
the same size loads 28 miles to the mill. Often 
a truck makes three, and sometimes four, of 
the 56-mile trips in one day; about ten miles 
of the trip is over rough roads in the woods. 
Ralph James, of Sedro Woolley, Wash., is an- 
other operator committed to the use of trucks. 
He uses a unit equipped with a body capable of 
carrying 3% cords. A round trip of 124 miles 
is necessary to make deliveries to a paper mill. 
During the busy season, Mr. James makes the 
trip twice daily, several miles being over forest 
roads. 

An accompanying photograph shows the type 
of International: truck used by Mills Bros., of 
Langley Prairie, B. C. This company hauls 
from the woods to its own sawmills, largely 
over rough roads. 
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“Uncommon” Common 


We make no B and Better Lum- 
ber. No Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Flooring—our inch stock is inciden- 
tal to cutting of our Dimension and 
Timbers. 


The best of our Timber goes into 
Dimension—our incomparable Com- 
mon. UPPERS are included in OUR 
COMMON. 

This has been our mill policy for 
two generations—and ours is the 
most “UNCOMMON” Common you've 
ever seen. A trial order will reveal 
the difference. 


ZIMMERMAN 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 














JABENTLEY LUMBER 00. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 





CALCASIEU 


YELLOW PINE 





Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 











NDUSTRIA 


LONG 


LUMBER CO.,Inc. LEAF 


ELIZABETH ,LOUISIANA 


DENSE Short Leaf PINE — KILN DRIED 


MIXED CAR SPECIALISTS 


Fidelity Lumber & Timber Company 


DURANT, MISS. 










Idaho— 
Ponderosa— 


WHITE PINE 


Also and Sugar Pine 
. Ced d 
Fir Wallboard West Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Realm of the Retailer 


(Continued from page 35) 

I'd have these windows built, lighted and 
decorated in such a way that the people 
driving by in cars couldn't fail to see 
them ; and I'd have the displays of a kind 
that would tell their story at a glance to 
the passing motorist. In this way I'd in- 
form thousands of people every day, and 
especially every evening, that here was a 
place designed to fit their information 
needs in the field of building, repair, re- 
modeling and decoration. 

“Just back of these windows would be 
the sales rooms, the service departments 
and the order counter. But I'd have 
these things face away from the street: 
with a well paved drive running right 
through the building where the customer 
could drive in and get ‘curb service’ in- 
side the building and out of the tide of 
street traffic. A certain amount of goods, 
such as paint and household hardware, 
could be sold in this way; but the im- 
portant factor of this service would be 
the creation of the habit of coming to the 
establishment when building or collateral 
household needs were in the customer’s 
mind. I’d provide a place for parking 
cars, either inside the building or near at 





Accessibility is the keynote of this city- 
block size yard on a busy Los Angeles, 
Calif., highway—that of the Coffey Lumber 
Co. Passing motorists get an eye-full of 
end-piled "just lumber''"—two wide gates 
invite entrance—and the alleys are wide 
enough for uncramped driving 





hand, in a sheltered place, so that it would 
be easy for motorists to shop with me. 

‘But this wouldn’t be enough. Since 
I’d want my establishment to be a build- 
ing center, I’d provide a place, maybe a 
tower several stories high, where I could 
rent space to my contractors. They'd 
like a location where it would be but a 
few steps to my display rooms, where 
they could bring their customers to show 
them building features completed, as in a 
finished and decorated house. If I didn’t, 
myself, handle plumbing and _ electrical 
fixtures, as I probably wouldn't, I’d get 
a concern located in the building that did ; 
supply it show window space and the 
like. I’d want several architects to have 
office space in the tower. I’d want an 
interior decorator whose services met the 
special desires of my customers. 


COMPETENT FINANCIAL 
SERVICE 


“In addition to advisory financial serv- 
ice, which I’d want in my own organiza- 
tion, I’d like to have a good building and 
loan association or a small-loan branch of 
a city bank or both. I’m well satisfied 
that if a lumber yard is to get anything 
approaching a full volume of business, it 
must have working arrangements of some 
kind to handle building and home loans. 


‘Houses and repairs have long been 
done on borrowed money; and this is 
going to continue. Perhaps it will fol- 
low rather new lines. The Government’s 
experience in the FHA, especially under 
Title One, has indicated the importance 
of the so called ‘character loan’; a loan 
that is based more upon the borrower’s 
earning ability and his habits of meeting 
obligations, and less upon a collateral 
claim on the property. Mortgages are 
necessary in making large loans running 
for a long period of years; but a dealer's 
interest is in getting paid for his material, 
with the mortgage serving only as a final 
cushion when everything else fails. 

“The old habit of determining that the 
value of the property is about twice the 
amount of the loan and searching no 
further, has gotten lenders into trouble. 
They’ve found themselves owning prop- 
erties they didn’t want and which they are 
so anxious to sell they throw them onto 
the market to the depression of neighbor- 
ing property. And in the future it’s going 
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“Of course I know this would be a big 
project. And I know, also, that some- 
thing of the kind has been tried from time 
to time and has been abandoned because 
it didn’t prove profitable. That’s one 
reason we haven't actually tried my plan 
as yet. I don’t intend to jump into a 
big undertaking without careful engineer- 
ing and cost-accounting investigation. [ 
don’t want to risk building an overhead 
that couldn't be carried except on a steady 
flow of maximum volume, or to put to- 
gether a service too elaborate to be use- 
ful to the public. But, on the other hand, 
as I see the minds of customers turned 
in other fields to complete, convenient 
and attractive services, and as I see the 
purchasing power of. my own city neigh- 
bors drained away into well promoted 
fields where I have no share, I don’t care 
to sit still and see my own business stiffen 
up to the point where I sell to no one ex- 
cept the comparatively few who feel they 
must build. You had something in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently about 
rediscovering the customer. That’s what 
I have in mind. While in general our 
situation is like that of most large cities, 
it has its own local variations. So it’s 








to be necessary to have loans of consider- 


ably more than fifty percent. Without 
going further into that, it seems clear 
enough that future loans will follow dif- 
ferent lines; and it will be important that 
the dealer has this loaning agency, 
whether it is Government or private, near 
at hand; where he can watch it and 
where he can be always informed about 
the lines of development. I'd like to have 
such agencies, sound, capable ones, at 
work under my own roof. 

“By having these other services, archi- 
tectural, financial and constructional, all 
located on the same lot, it would be com- 
paratively easy to work out arrangements 
for a complete building service to the 
owner at a unit price and all financed in 
a single transaction. This is something 
we haven't tried to do as yet, and I’m sure 
it would call for special knowledge. But 
I’m told it is being done successfully, and 
without much question it would add a 
measure of confidence. I know some of 
my own prospects hang back because they 
can’t be sure in advance just what the 
completed building is going to be like in 
detail and what it is going to cost. 





my job, and it’s an immediate one, to 
plan a course that is practical, not over- 
weighted with overhead, by which I can 
take my building services to my customers 
in a way that is practical both for them 
and for me. I can’t do just nothing, for 
that means following old methods that 
are not so good. I don’t want to do just 
something—anything for a change. I 
want to do just the right thing. So we’re 
thinking.” 








Chicago Veneer Concern Buys 
Portland Plant 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 2.—The R. S. Bacon 
Veneer Co., of Chicago, has purchased the old 
plant of the Columbia Tire Corp., here, with 
the intention of transforming it into a veneer 
manufacturing plant to be ready for operation 
by fall. Joseph T. Merters, president, and 
Henry P. Walsh, vice president, of the veneer 
company, have both been in Portland during 
the past three months to look over the property, 
which when in running order will employ some 
50 men. The plant consists of a 2-story con- 
crete and glass building 350 feet long and 80 
feet wide, on a 6'4-acre tract with an Oregon- 
Washington railroad spur alongside. 


May 
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. NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Cedar Lum- was appointed receiver for the Ransom Hardwood 
ne ex- ber Co. Lumber Co. The Ransom Hardwood Lumber Co. 
| th mer Maggie—Soco Hardwood Lumber Co.; $15,000. To in turn filed a petition for involuntary bankruptcy 
: ee ee ——_ 825.000 proceedings, through its president, J. E. Hill 
in the inston-Salem—City View Furniture Co.; $25,000. * 
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New Mills and Equipment 


GEORGIA. Richland—C. H. Dudley, Jr., is re- 
building the hardwood mill on former site. 

KENTUCKY. Glasgow—O. H. Sullivan will be- 
gin work immediately on a hardwood flooring plant 
here. 

LOUISIANA. 


MISSOURI. Carthage—Morrow Lumber Co. suf- 
fered fire loss of about $25,000, covered by insur- 
ance. The damaged part of the yard will be re- 
built as soon as possible and business will continue 
as usual, as the offices were saved. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Great Lakes Lumber 
Corp. damaged $50,000 by fire, when a lumber shed 
and contents of dressed lumber were burned. 


satisfy—and will bring you the best 
margin of profit. 


These Companies can furnish stock 
dipped to prevent stain, kiln dried 
or air dried Roofers, long leaf Deck- 
ing and other lumber items. Roofers 


New Orleans—tTreigle Sash Fac- H i 
tory will rebuild its plant on the ofa atte. “It is in NORTH CAROLINA. | Lexington—United Furni- ore supplied S4S, S2S&CM or Ship- 
the market for complete new equipment. Pend- ture Co. destroyed by fire, with loss of approxi- 


ing completion of the plant, it has leased the plant 
of the Miller-Goll Manufacturing Co, and is filling 
the orders of the lessor as well as caring for its 
own business. Miller-Goll Manufacturing Co. is 
continuing in business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Williams Furni- 
ture Co., whose plant recently was destroyed by 
fire, will be rebuilt here as soon as possible. 

TEXAS. Arp—Arp Lumber Co. is rebuilding its 
plant, recently destroyed by fire. New machinery 
will be installed for the mill. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Alfred Wickes and 
associates are planning erection of plywood plant. 

Eatonville—Eatonville Lumber Co. sawmill is be- 
ing rebuilt. 


Business Changes 








mately $350,000. Most of the lumber yard was 
not harmed and the office equipment was saved, 
although the building itself was badly damaged. 
The plant is owned by B. C. Philpott, of Lexington, 
and the Bassett interest of Virginia. 


OREGON. Oakland—aA. F. Sarr pencil slat mill 
burned, with loss estimated at $15,000, partly in- 
sured. 


New Ventures 

CALIFORNIA. 
200 W. 108th St. 
San Francisco—Rex H. 


. 


Long Beach—Abbott Lumber Co., 


Morehouse, 580 Market 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—A. Menendez & Co. 
have added a retail lumber and building materials 
department to their coal business at St. Claude 
and Press Sts. 


lap in ¥4” or 25/32” on special order. 


These Companies all belong to the 
Roofer Manufacturers Ass'n—comply 
with its rules and regulations—and 
stand behind their products. Your 
Wholesaler can supply Roofers man- 
ufactured by these leading producers. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


me. to CALIFORNIA. Ukiah—LaPorte Lumber Yard a 1 tS - : Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc 
’ purchased by Diamond Match Co.; Harold V. La MICHIGAN. Highland—Highland Park Lumber Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
over- Porte will continue to operate the La Porte Plan- Co.; 15141 Hamilton Ave.; lumber, builders’ hard- Acworth Ga 
I oon ing Mill and handle general contract work. ware, paint and glass. 7 le 
FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—St. Petersburg Nov- NEW JERSEY. Passaic—Central Lumber & = . 
tomers clty Works has changed name to St. Petersburg Millwork Co. H. Dixon Smith, Inc. 
sumber Co. Paterson—George W. Bogan, 74 Barclay St.; “ . 1" 
r them GEORGIA. Vidalia—George Shiplett, of Swains- wholesale lumber. Roofers a 
bo é as s D. oe r —> . : 5 
ng, for oF Thee ee eee gute tate ha Dee NEW YORK. Gloversville—Henry B. Rutland, s 
ls that and will move the Shiplett Lumber Co. equipment . — ba gend a. — Mee Bell Lumber Company 
to Vidalia, enlarging the local mill by the consoli- suliding supply Dusiness at svi south Main st. 
lo just dation, | Mr. Shiplett will continue to have an office OHIO. Logan—James Bob King has opened a Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 
in Swainsboro. lumber yard here. Richland, Ga. 
pe. I INDIANA. Windfall—Windfall Lumber Co. pur- Hollansburg—Hollansburg Lumber & Coal Co.; i 
” chased by John W. Pugh, from J. S. Mitchell. lumber, building materials, builders’ hardware, The King Lumber Co. 
) were IOWA. Sioux City—Spalding - Avery - Holland glass, paints, coal. ° “ ne 
Lumber Co. changed its name to Homes, Inc. OKLAHOMA. Stonewall—Hodge Lumber Co. Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
KENTUCKY. Crab Orchard — Crab Orchard OREGON. Albany—Allen C. and E. Y. Edwards Cuthbert, Ga. 
Lumber Co. and the finish lumber and _ hard- i 


Buys 


ware business of T. N. Butt purchased by J. F. 
Pettus, of Springfield, and his son, Joe Pettus; 
the two houses will be merged and will be known 
as the J. F. Pettus & Son Lumber Co.. with offices 
in the building formerly used by the Crab Orchard 
Lumber Co. 


have engaged in business as Albany Planing Mill. 

TENNBSSEE. Memphis—Nickey Bros. (Inc.), 
well known local manufacturers of hardwood lum- 
ber, flooring and veneers, have opened a retail 
lumber yard at 2634 Summer Ave. 








Leon Clancy Company 


Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 
Pavo, Ga. 














TEXAS. Houston—E. F. Moos Lumber Co.; re- 
_ Bacon wtnte O. Pace succeeded tail building materials. Johns -Carroll Lumber Co. 
7 : WISCONSIN. Mauston—F. M. Reed Lumber Co., P " 
the = MAINE. Lewiston—Gammon Cabinet Works suc- who operate at Necedah and New Lisbon, will open Can supply Lignasan dipped stock 
‘e, with ceeded by William H. Gammon Co. a yard here. Hurtsboro, Ala. 
veneer , MISSOURI. Kansas City—King saanbor Oo 
° 725 Troost Ave., purchased by Lowenstein brothers, 
peration who have incorporated as Kings Yards, Inc. H meneal Jones Lumber Company 
nt. and Kansas City—Viking Refrigerators (Inc.) ac- y Roofers, Railroad Decking and Siding 
. quired by Arthur S. Bird, of Atlanta, Ga., and Z ille, Ga 
» veneer Ernest L, Stultz, of Kansas City. , oe -er ar. pus ae. H. tno Donalsonville, 5 
ing {E inview—Plainvi , & Smmons o acoma, Wash., have announce 
during o SEER ASE A. Plainview th ayaa Lumber & the betrothal of their oldest daughter, P 
roperty il Co. sold to Carhart Lumber Co. of Wayne. 3 I eemene to Auatin Gee ot King & Thurston 
purchiche _NEW HAMPSHIRE. Walpole—W. J. Mathers & SU -ttie. Mr, Emmons is president-manager eS 
Xy some Son succeeded by Bellows Falls Ice & Lumber Co. on tn Toca Sash & Door Co. The wedding Short Leaf Roofers--Long Leaf Decking 
ry con- NEW JERSEY. Chester—Smalley Co. succeeded will take place May 20 at_the home of Miss Thomaston, Ga. 
and 80 by Smalley Coal & Supply Co. Emmons’ parents. Miss Emmons has been 
NEW MEXICO. Silver City—A. E. Atkins & Co. an active member of young peoples’ groups 
Oregon- purchased by Vernon Glenn. 


in Tacoma and is a member of the St. Cecilia 


NEW YORK. Syracuse—Thomas Bros. Wood- Choral Society. 
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Here's What's New— 


Celotex Ready to Distribute Two 
Improved Products 


Harold Knapp, general sales manager The 
Celotex Corp., Chicago, announces that pro- 
duction of two improved products of the com- 
pany has just been started. One of these is 
laminated waterproofed one-inch insulating 
sheathing, surfaced on two sides to 25/32 of an 
inch. The laminations, it is said, add greatly 
to the rigidity, increasing the bracing strength 
and making handling easier. Fifty percent 
more insulating value for twenty-five percent 
more cost, compared with one-half inch mate- 
rial, is claimed. During the manufacture of this 
material, all fibres are given a waterproofing 
treatment with a chemical solution. The final 
operation is to treat the surface to further in- 
crease the water-resisting properties. 

The other product is Celotex insulating “Stiff- 
Lath,” which is more rigid than a similar prod- 
uct the company has been marketing for some 
time. The aim of the new material is to pro- 
vide a strong, firm plaster base without the use 
of supplementary devices. The company is 
launching an intensive advertising campaign. 

* * + 


Chart Interior Heat Deficiencies 
During Winter 


A new folder in three colors on heavy enamel 
stock describes and illustrates uses and stand- 
ard sizes of five different types of Weatherwood 
insulating board. An interesting feature of the 
folder is a graphic chart showing the average 
temperatures in fifty-four American cities dur- 
ing the heating season, and the deficiency that 
must be made up in each case to raise inside 
temperatures in homes to 72 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The cities are arranged in the order of decreas- 
ing deficiencies, declining from Bismarck, N. D.., 
with 47.5 degrees to be made up, to Jacksonville, 
Fla., only 10.1. The presentation should be not 
only interesting, but useful to dealers. Weather- 
wood insulating board is manufactured by the 
United States Gyspum Co., 300 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago. 

. * * 


Truck and Trailer Regulations by 
States in Free Booklet 


The latest issue of “Truck and Trailer Size 
and Weight Restrictions” published by the 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., 
and revised an average of three times a year, 
is now available, with all regulations brought up 
to date. The book is an extremely helpful com- 
pilation of all the size and weight restrictions 
for trucks, and combinations ‘of trucks with 
auxiliary units, in the several States and the 
District of Columbia. For interstate shippers 
it is an especially desirable reference booklet 
to have at hand. Copies of the booklet may be 
had free of charge upon request to the adver- 
tising department of the company, in Clinton- 
ville. 

2 . = 


Confidence in Future Backed with 
Heavy Advertising Program 


Convinced, from an analysis of current data, 
that the upward trend in the building field will 
continue, the Insulite Co., 1100 Builders Ex- 
change Building, Minneapolis, has embarked on 
the most vigorous and comprehensive advertis- 
ing and sales promotion campaign in several 
years. FE. H. Batchelder, Jr., vice president in 
charge of sales, stated recently that if one In- 
sulite salesman were to contact only the pros- 
pects reached by the company’s advertising in 
March, announcing Bildrite sheathing, and made 
an average of ten calls a day, more than 650 
years would be required to complete the task. 

Another important announcement is that all 
Insulite products are now treated with the 


Termilite process to safely and permanently 
protect them against termites, rot and fungi. 
“An important feature of the ‘Termilite’ 
process,” says Mr. Batchelder, “is that it pro- 
vides no hazards when used in direct or indi- 
rect contact with humans or animals.” 

Charles A. Kofoid, chairman of the Termite 
Investigation Committee, reported that “Insulite 
treated by the Insulite Co.’s formula is termite 
resistant to the dry-wood termite. Colonies 
confined in Termilite-treated Insulite died out 
quickly. Their protozoa are immediately af- 
fected and die prior to extinction of the colony.” 

. * * 


Kitchen Hardware Display Board 
for Counter Use 

Featuring attractive designs in chrome hard- 
ware for the kitchen, the National Brass Co., 
manufacturer of builders’ hardware, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is offering customers a selection 
of three display panels for counter or window 
advertising. The Senior model contains the 
complete line—the Junior “Moderne” hardware, 
and the conservative Junior “Colonial,” designs. 
Descriptive of the articles on display and of 
the numerous other items made by the com- 
pany is a series of small folders which may be 
used as letter stuffers or for counter display. 
These illustrate and describe in detail the entire 
line of all-metal hardware, together with items 
furnished with Bakelite knobs. Dealers are in- 
vited to send for samples of these folders. 

- * = 


Announce Plan for Lower Freight 
Rates on Treated Lumber 


A booklet issued recently by National Lum- 
ber & Creosoting Co., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., 
and entitled “Things You Ought to Know,” has 
two announced purposes. The first is to 
“briefly set forth facts about the destructive 
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agencies which menace wood construction, and 
point out how complete and permanent protec- 
tion can be secured at nominal cost.” The 
second is to announce that lumber dealers can 
obtain pressure-treated lumber in any quantities 
at reasonable prices. The axsnouncement is 
made possible because arrangements have been 
made with selected lumber manufacturers, 
whereby their mills can now ship pressure- 
treated material in the same car with untreated 
material, thereby making it possible for lumber 
dealers to purchase small quantities of treated 
lumber without paying the less-than-carload 
freight rates. Further announcement is made 
that well-rounded stocks have been prepared to 
take care of any requirements of dealers. The 
booklet may be obtained by requesting it from 
the company. 
x * * 


New Bulletin Is Aid to Consumer 
in Selecting Lumber 


The results of recent technical studies 
made by the Forest Products Laboratory, re- 
search institute of the U. S. Forest Service, 
Madison, Wis., have been published in a 48-page 
booklet entitled “U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1756.” The 
booklet is a practical presentation in non-tech- 
nical terms, effectively compiled to act as an 
aid to farmers and home owners in the selec- 
tion of lumber for all types of ordinary con- 
struction and repair work. The principal types 
of native wood are discussed with regard to 
the practicability of their uses under 28 heads, 
beginning with exterior house trim and ending 
with windmill and well platforms, the list in- 
cluding all of the principal classification uses 
of wood in houses and farm buildings. Under: 
each head are stated the accepted lumber re- 
quirements for work of the type under con- 
sideration. In each case, the woods combining 
the requirements in a high degree are given, 
and in addition, for the purpose of enabling 
more economical selections, woods combining 
the requirements in a good degree and a fair 
degree are mentioned. Grade recommendations 
and economy considerations are given for all 
types of work. The recommendations for 
choosing wood for certain purposes is, in most 
cases, predicated on the degree to which a 


Frozen Stock Easily Handled by New Kilns 


Opessa, N. Y., May 4.—Among the largest 
hardwood manufacturers in the Northeast are 
Cotton & Hanlon, one of whose plants, pro- 
ducing Adirondack hardwoods, is located at 
Cayuta, N. Y. This company operates several 
sawmills and retail yards in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. At the plant at 
Cayuta, the company has installed a battery of 
Moore cross-circulation fan kilns. These were 
installed at the beginning of the winter’s coldest 
weather and have operated continuously since 
then, drying all thicknesses from one-inch to 
four-inch maple, birch, ash, oak, basswood, pop- 


lar, elm, white pine etc. During the past un- 
usually cold winter, most of the stock entering 
the kilns has been in a frozen condition, but 
drying this lumber was no real problem with 
these high-powered kilns. Using these kilns, 
which dry hardwoods green from the saw down 
to the moisture content desired by the trade, 
enables the company to reduce yard inventories 
to a minimum, get quicker turnover, and sup- 
ply a better quality of uniformly seasoned lum- 
ber. H. A. Hanlon is head of the company, 
and Ralph Bush is in charge of dry kiln oper- 
ations. 























Blanketed under heavy snow was the plant of Cotton & Hanlon, Cayuta, N. Y., when this picture 
was taken, showing in foreground battery of Moore cross-circulation fan kilns, engineered and manu- 
factured by Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla, 
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combination of two or more properties is 
present, rather than on any single species 
characteristic. 

The foregoing brief, but complete discussion 
requires about 11 pages of printed matter. 
These are followed by a tabulation of 44 woods, 
graded A, B or C, under a total of 24 sub- 
heads grouped under four main subjects, in- 
cluding working and behavior characteristics, 
strength properties, surface characteristics of 
common grades, and distinctive uses. On suc- 
ceeding pages is a non-technical treatise con- 
taining information which if used by an other- 
wise uninformed purchaser should safeguard 
him against costly errors in the selection, ap- 
plication, treatment and maintenance of wood. 
Hardness, weight, freedom from shrinkage and 
swelling, warping, ease of working, paint- 
holding quality, nail-holding power, decay re- 
sistance, heartwood content, bending strength, 
stiffness and toughness are among the most 
important subjects treated. To illustrate many 
of the points, several photographs and a lib- 
eral number of sketches showing good and bad 
construction practice are presented. 

Definitions of siding, flooring, roofing, casing, 
finish, shingles, boards, dimension lumber and 
other terms familiar to lumbermen are given 
with brief discussions of species and grades. 
Simple tests for determining whether lumber 
contains moisture beyond a degree making its 
fabrication and painting safe are presented and 
illustrated. Construction practice for keeping 
lumber in service dry and decay-resistant, and 
criteria for determining the advisability of 
painting are shown. 

The booklet is the work of C. V. Sweet and 
R. P. A. Johnson, Forest Products Laboratory 
engineers. Release is made at this time in 
anticipation of heavy demands for construction 
of homes and farm buildings. In announcing 
the publication, Mr. Sweet said that it is no 
novelty to find an inexpensive house with as 
many as eight different kinds of wood, all 
properly selected with specific service objects 
in view. He added: “No attempt has been 
made in the new publication to draw unneces- 
sarily fine distinctions between species. Yet 
it often happens, owing to lack of care or 
knowledge, that an owner may put the wrong 
species or grade of lumber into critical parts 
of his structure, with poor service and quick 
deterioration as the result. On the other hand, 
it may happen that wood of unnecessarily high 
quality may be selected for an unexacting use.” 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at five cents 
each. 





Immense Cargo Loaded for 
the Orient 


Tacoma, WasH., May 2.—Although the 
water movement of lumber from here, par- 
ticularly for export, is comparatively light, 
something of a record was established this 
week when the Sheng Ho loaded 3,800,000 feet 
of lumber and logs for the Orient. This cargo 
would fill three trains of fifty cars each, ac- 
cording to Charles E. How, chief clerk at 
Shaffer dock No. 2, where the Sheng Ho did 
her loading. He said the cargo represents one 
of the largest boat loads, if not the largest, 
ever to go out of this port. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
April 25, 1936, totaled 1,308,838 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 63,861 cars (an increase 
of 6,461 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended April 11) ; grain, 63,282 cars; live- 
stock, 27,004 cars; coal, 233,873 cars; coke, 
14,368 cars; ore, 20,667 cars; merchandise, 322,- 
839 cars, and miscellaneous, 562,944 cars. The 
total loadings for the two weeks ended April 25 
show an increase of 72,833 cars above the 
amount for the two weeks ended April 11. 
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SHORTLEAF DIMENSION AND MOULDINGS .... 


We know your customers will like the kind of stock—and you'll like the service we're 
giving regularly on our specialties—Dimension and Mouldings. We can also supply | 
Ceiling, Flooring. Siding, Finish, Small Timbers and other Shortleaf items which have 
never failed to satisfy. No. 1 and Better stock is Kiln Dried—No. 2 and No. 3 are ‘ 
Dowicide treated. Inquiries and orders get prompt. careful attention. | 
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BAND MILL CIRCULAR MILLS AND YARD— HARMAN. W 
PARSONS, W. VA. ONEGO, W 





THE TOLEDO GUARANTY CORPORATION — 











Long Distance Phones: — MANUFACTURERS — CABLE ADDRESS 
TAYLOR 0248. 4214, 4215 WEST.VIRGINIA HARDWOODS ‘*TOGCO"' 
HEMLOCK- WHITE PINE- SPRUCE Universal Lumber Code 
Branch Offiecs: “FROM THE HEART OF THE ALLEGHENIES* - 
hington, D.C. 1026 WOODWARD BLOG e can kiln dry and 
| | we W. Va. WASHINGTON, D. C. surface in transit. 














LOT of building really is under way—and the volume will increase 

as the season advances. A sizable number of ladders will be 
needed for all these construction and modernizing jobs. You can sell 
many of them along with the lumber by tactfully suggesting Babcock 
Genuine Air Dried Spruce ladders—emphasizing their light weight and 
ease of handling—their strength and absolute safety—their modern de- 
sign, fittings and reasonable price. You're making a worthwhile profit 
every time you sell a Babcock ladder. More than that, you're giving 
your customer full ladder value and making a friend that will come back 
to you for other quality products. 


Better check over your ladder stock TODAY—and let us send you a 
copy of our catalog and lastest prices. 


The W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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and door plants, retail yards, etc. 
We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 

Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 























AND BIRCH 
LOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


SIWWwWELLAS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


CDugmunayferce” 
F 





MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 





YO U Resiieaaeieune FOR 


HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 
BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
17 WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 











HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 
Most Distinctive 
Hotel 

Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 
ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 





Market News from Aner 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—Ponderosa pine 
market is somewhat hard to analyze. Orders 
continue to run well above last year’s and 
well over production. Mills at the beginning 
of the year occupied the most favorable sta- 
tistical position they have attained in many 
years. Mill stocks continue broken, so orders 
which might be attractive to one mill are 
not acceptable to another. Prices on mixed- 
car orders are generally firm, because of 
scarcity of particular items. Such items as 
C&better select, short selects, No. 2 common 
and 1x4- and 1x6-inch No. 3 common are 
scarce. Notwithstanding this strong posi- 
tion, there seems to be a certain element of 
price weakness in certain districts, and on 
straight cars of some items. 


SeaHle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Local lumbermen 
are watching closely developments in British 
Columbia, which is faced with a_ serious 
strike emergency. On the American side, 
wage increases appear to have forestalled 
trouble, except on Grays Harbor. More de- 
tailed and latest information in regard to 
strike developments appears elsewhere in this 
Issue, 





RAIL—Direct-selling mills are getting a 
fair volume of business, but there is consid- 
erable complaint among other sellers. One 
mill representative reported he had had to 
refuse orders for 50 carloads of yard stock 
for delivery in thirty days in Minneapolis 
territory. Some mills are not figuring on 
yard stocks to any great extent, due to the 
large WPA demand. The general feeling 
among mills is that they do not have to put 
clears into dry kilns, on account of heavy 
demand for green clears. It is predicted 
here that car material items will jump $3 
on account of large purchases by car com- 
panies. A $2,000,000 contract for the manu- 
facture of 500 refrigerator cars requiring 
over three million feet of lumber has been 
received by the Pacific Car Foundry Co.— 
part of an order for 2,700 for the Pacific 
Fruit Express Co. Rail prices are prac- 
tically unchanged. One informant points out, 
however, that car material buying will likely 
affect prices on standard yard items, as car 
material demand will take considerable floor- 
ing stock off the market. 


INTERCOASTAL—New orders are slow, but 
shipments are heavy. Cargo mills have good 
order files, especially for California ship- 
ment. California is paying prices equal to 
or better than Atlantic Coast, but buying has 
slowed up. Common cutting has been strong 
but is now easier. Clears are hard to get. 
Mill prices are firm. It is still hard to re- 
concile ec. i. f. prices and mill prices; the 
f. a. s. price runs about 50 cents less, be- 
eause of freight concessions and charters. 
Ship space is easier, but is expected to be 
tight for June, for which some bookings are 
now being made. Atlantic Coast shippers are 
watching developments in Canada with in- 
terest. A general strike would cut off about 
5,000,000 feet of lumber a week from the 
intercoastal market, and American mills 
would have to supply this. Canadian shippers 
furnish about twenty-five to thirty-five per- 
cent of Atlantic Coast needs. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—Movement of lum- 
ber to this market is larger than last year, 
and the best for several years. Considerable 
home building and Government work are ab- 
sorbing this lumber. The Government work 
includes both Army and Navy building. The 





new Naval air base at Ford Island, near 
Honolulu, is consuming a good volume. 
EXPORT—This market continues very 


quiet. The past week brought no demand 
from Japan for lumber, though logs are mov- 
ing. The freight market is very strong. 
Baby squares move at $6, and large squares 
at $6.50. Inquiries from China are better, 
especially on ties. Lumber to Shanghai moves 
on a $7 rate, with $7.50 asked for northern 
ports. A fair business is being booked from 
South America. The United Kingdom is not 
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an active buyer, and for the first time in 
many months prices on export clears are qa 
little weaker. The export shipping mills are 
well fixed for orders, despite the poor off- 
shore trade, orders from California and other 
markets having been booked. Very few or- 
ders are coming from the European con- 
tinent. 


SHINGLES—Demand has been quiet. Some 
mills quoted cheap prices for a short period, 
but on the whole the price structure con- 
tinues strong. With logs still $15 they could 
hardly do otherwise. Nos. 2 and 3 continue 
in surplus. Some mills have closed down; 
at Anacortes all the shingle mills have been 
down, and also the big Jamison operation 
at Everett. Inquiry has improved. 


LOGS—Supplies of logs are below normal. 
Cedar is very scarce. Hemlock logs have 
softened slightly, but otherwise prices con- 
tinue firm, as for many months. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Fir manufacturers 
report domestic business active, with the 
Government a large buyer of structural ma- 
terial, and the railroads in the market for 
large quantities. Retail yards, too, are re- 
ported placing orders in a way that indicates 
building revival throughout the country. Ex- 
port business, on the other hand, is quiet. 
The Columbia River log market is active, at 
strong and steady quotations. Spruce manu- 
facturers are still enjoying an active de- 
mand, with indications that business will 
continue good for some time. Western pine 
manufacturers report a good volume of sales. 





Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Principal activity 
here during the last week has been in rail 
markets, with every indication that it will 
continue. Water markets have been slower, 
with export markets particularly weak. Total 
shipments are running ahead of orders. Pro- 
duction continues at just about the same rate 
that has prevailed for the last several weeks. 
So far, there has been no indication that labor 
troubles reported elsewhere in the Pacific 
Northwest are likely to reach here. Both 
operators and labor leaders declare the sit- 
uation here to be satisfactory. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—The General Steam- 
ship Corp.’s Pacific Coast freight and charter 
market report for April shows twenty-three 
lumber charters were fixed compared with 18 
during March. Rates remained at somewhat 
the same level. Of the 23 lumber charters, 7 
were from ports in the United States and 16 
from Vancouver and British Columbia, com- 
pared with 5 from United States and 13 from 
British Columbia in March. With three fix- 
tures, the market to the United Kingdom re- 
mained fairly firm, but somewhat inactive 
to Continental ports. Six vessels were char- 
tered for Japan, with rates remaining at the 
level of $6 on baby squares, $6.50 on large 
squares, and $8.75 on logs; considerable in- 
quiry for space was received, and in ab- 
sence of same several vessels were fixed for 
full cargoes on lump-sum basis. With six 
vessels fixed for China, rates remained the 
same, i. e., $6.75 on lumber, $9 on logs to 
Shanghai with 50 cents additional for North 
China ports. With a total of 7 fixtures, sev- 
eral vessels were fixed on lump-sum, f. i. 0., 
from British Columbia to various ports in 
Australia. One vessel was taken on lump- 
sum f. i. o. by a regular berth line for South 
Africa. The intercoastal market remained 
unchanged, with liner space well booked up 
in advance. 

HARDWOODS —The northern California 
market is showing improvement, with prices 
strengthening. A fair volume of demand for 
special truck body material has been noted. 
Principal southern hardwoods in demand 
locally are oak, gums and magnolia. Philip- 
pine mahogany is the principal hardwood 
currently being imported for local consump- 
tion and eastern shipment, with demand good 
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and strengthening. A small quantity of 
Japanese oak is coming in, delivered in San 
Francisco at prices about the same as for 
domestic oak. Demand for foreign hard- 
woods is ahead of production and supply, ac- 
cording to local importers. Complaint is 
made that shipments from mills in the Philip- 
pines are slow, reflecting a current world- 
wide demand in excess of production of 
Philippine mahogany. 

BUILDING—More homes were built in San 
Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley during the 
first three months of this year than in all 





1934, according to the Federal Housing 
Administration: 

First Entire 

Quarter Year 

No. Value No. 1934 


Homes 1936 Homes Value 
San Francisco.. 377 $1,725,675 184 $ 942,505 
Oakland ....... 144 737,619 151 645,114 
Berkeley ...... 63 274,035 48 232,917 
TORRE cae cases 584 $2,737,329 383 $1,820,536 


The California lumber industry and build- 
ing trades are feeling the pinch of a shortage 
in skilled labor, due to few apprentices hav- 
ing been trained during the depression years, 
and skilled workers having found employ- 
ment in other fields during the shut-down. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST MARKET—Conditions gener- 
ally are considered good, although certain 
lines are a trifle weak, as there is no great 
demand for them. Export business is un- 
satisfactory. 


CYPRESS demand continues good. Two of 
the largest companies reported larger sales 
during April than in March. There is more 
stock available though it is not any too 
plentiful, and orders can be filled. The high- 
water menace is apparently ended, and 
affected mills are catching up with ship- 
ments. There has been no marked change in 
prices recently. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Southeast demand has 
been increasing recently, with the result that 
stocks are scarce, and certain items are diffi- 
cult to buy at prices which prevailed a 
month ago. There has been an especially 
brisk business in boards and framing. More 
than one railroad is now learning that it is 
not so easy to get quick shipment of con- 
siderable quantities. 


HARDWOODS—Though dry lumber has not 
been plentiful, general prices have not ad- 
vanced as much as they had been expected 
to. However, certain items are bringing 
more than they did a month ago. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—There is plenty of 
buying of shingles and lath, and prices are 
strong. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers are expe- 
riencing an unusual demand for No. 2 com- 
mon dimension and boards and for No. 1 
longleaf carrying 85 pereent heart facial 
area, and a fair demand for all other items 
of yard and shed stock. Mixed cars for the 
yard trade are still the rule. Government 
buying covers everything from lath to roof 
decking. Export business is expanding. The 
mills are increasing production, but not as 
rapidly as sales are being made, and prices 
are advancing steadily. Common grades took 
the lead, with 2x4-, 2x6- and 2x8-inch, 16- 
foot and under at $20@21; 1x6- and 1x8-inch 
at $20@22; 2x10- and 2x12-inch remaining 
about the same as during mid-April. No. 2 
air dried common, 1x3- and 1x4-inch, jumped 
from $13.50 to $17, and 1x10- and 1x12-inch 
moved up $1 for air dried and $2 for kiln 
dried. Rift flooring brings a premium. Rail- 
road and car company buyers have increased 
their offers to meet prices paid by Govern- 
ment and industrial buyers. Longleaf tim- 
bers with heart content moved generally from 
$30 for 4x4- to 8x8-inch to a range of $40; 
8x10- to 10x10-inch from $35 to $50, with 
Some sales at $55, and for 3x12- to 12x12- 
inch $45 to as high as $80 is quoted. String- 
ers and caps are still going strong, with few 
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mills able to supply them. Car decking is 
$25 for No. 1, and $33 for merchantable, and 
is selling freely, with some quoting $40 for 
2%- and 2%-inch. Shortleaf timbers are in 
fair demand at $25 and up. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Sugar and Ponde- 
rosa pines are in good demand, with prices 
firm and giving indications of further ad- 
vances. Moldings and sash and door stock 
are selling freely, and panel sales are about 
60 to 90 days ahead of production. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—tThe movement of 
lumber from yards to jobs continues at the 
increased pace set early in the season. Con- 
tributing to it has been recent excellent 
building weather. Rains have covered a great 
part of the wheat section, giving a brighter 
crop outlook. Inventories of line yard stocks 
are slightly increased and effort is being 
made to keep them well rounded. The in- 
crease in residence building is evidenced here 
by the fact that about 15 percent of loans 
made under Title II of the FHA had been 
for new residences until the past few weeks, 
while now about 40 percent are for this pur- 
pose. Many new residences ranging in price 
from $4,000 to $8,000 have been completed 
here, but there has been some disappointment 
because homes are not selling as rapidly as 
expected. Rural consumption for farm im- 
provements has assisted yards in holding up 
their sales. 


RETAIL SALES of lumber at 158 reporting 
retail yards in the tenth Federal Reserve 
district during March increased substantially 
in board feet, compared to both February 
this year and to March of last year, and 
there was a similar increase in dollar sales 
of all materials. More favorable weather 
and considerable new building in Oklahoma 
and southern Kansas oil fields contributed to 
these increases. Sales of lumber in board 
feet were 53.5 percent greater during the 
first quarter of 1936 than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1935. Stocks of lumber 
on March 31 were slightly larger than on 
Feb. 29, and were 25 percent larger than a 
year ago. 


INDUSTRIALS—The oil price situation, and 
active oil production undoubtedly account for 
the continued heavy demand for lumber from 
the oil industry. Rig timbers are moving 
steadily to central Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas fields. Demand from the automotive 
industry continues steady. Other industrials 
were well represented in the market. Many 
industrial concerns have started renovating 
their plants and equipment, and purchases 
for this purpose account for part of the cur- 
rent demand. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Although shipments 
have increased, new bookings have kept order 
files heavy. Due to the current demand, mill 
stocks remain badly broken. Prices were 
generally firm, with slight increases recorded 
on some items. No. 3 boards showed the 
greatest gain. With continued demand, fur- 
ther price advances will be made on many 
items. 

WESTERN PINE—Millwork plant demand 
accounts for part of the increased sales 
volume, along with the current demand from 
industrial users. Sales representatives re- 
port the greatest volume so far this year. 
Prices are firm to higher, with some items 
registering substantial advances. Nos. 3 and 
4 common show a firmer tone. 


DOUGLAS FIR—With new Governmental 
appropriations made for developing the Kaw 
and Missouri rivers, better buying of piling 
and mattress lumber was noted. Mill stocks 
are reported to be low. Prices were largely 
unchanged. 

HARDWOODS—Production 
trail shipments and orders. There is an im- 
proved demand from millwork plants and 
from small buyers. Shipments to furniture 
manufacturers and to manufacturers of auto- 
mobile bodies have shown steady increases. 
Oak flooring was in good demand, with prices 
strong. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—UwUpper-grade lath 
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Build Sales with 
Certified Value 


Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir removes all the 
uncertainty and doubt from lumber mer- 
chandising. You're dealing in known, iden- 
tified values. Customers can see just what 
they’re getting—every piece bears the grade- 
mark as well as Booth-Kelly’s trade-emark— 
the maker’s pledge of thoroughly depend- 
able quality. 


Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir establishes con- 
fidence—and aids you in building a repu- 
tation for handling quality stock. 


And Booth-Kelly’s Mixed Car Service will 
help you in maintaining well-rounded assort- 
ments with minimum investment. It’s going 
to be a busy building year and we'll be 
glad to quote and supply your needs in 
Douglas Fir Dimension, Drop _ Siding, 
Mouldings, Flooring, Finish, Casing, Ceiling, 
Stepping, Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BootliAttell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Seattle’s Lumber Center 
WHITE - HENRY STUART BUILDING 








Headquarters for the 
Pacific Northwest Lumber Industry, 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 















































LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 





OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
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Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable 
reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman *73,5. 09°" 
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By Ralph C. Bryant 
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showed some improvement in price, with de- 
mand slightly increased. Line yards showed 
inclination to increase their stocks of shin- 
gles, sales of which have been well main- 


tained. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Dealers say that actual 
spot sales volume has been fairly light, but 
that inquiry indicates a good early summer 
business. Rough flooring oak is in good 
demand, although building has been retarded 
by unseasonable weather. Inquiry is active 
from Federal projects, and from the recently 
flooded districts of Ohio, West Virginia and 
western Pennsylvania. Furniture factories 
have been holding off in their buying, taking 
principally inch hard maple, with some 5/4 
and 6/4 for medium-grade pieces of solid 
maple. Railroad inquiry for gum, oak, ash, 
poplar and maple for car repairs and building 
of new car interiors has been a feature of 
the market. Virtually all hardwood whole- 
salers were agreed price should range $2@5 
higher, but sales were being made as much 
as $5 under list. They show a wide range, 
and price irregularities are retarding busi- 
ness to no small degree. Conservative deal- 
ers hold that dry stocks should bring pre- 
miums. Inch and 5/4 and 6/4 white oak and 
sound wormy oak and sound wormy chest- 
nut, 4/4 and thicker, were items whose 
scarcity warrants higher asking prices. Bass- 
wood 8/4 was very scarce. Fancy grades of 
yellow poplar and hard maple also were in 
short supply. West Virginia and Kentucky 
mills have been unable to produce during the 
winter, and stocks are depleted. Inquiry for 
Appalachian oak was heavy, but higher prices 
restricted sales. There was a steady run of 
small orders for poplar, chestnut, maple, 
birch, basswood, ash and cherry, mostly from 
industrial consumers, hardwood yards and 
wholesalers. 


SOFTWOODS—A sharp pick-up in inquiry 
and orders is reported. Southern pine is 
most in demand. Wholesalers report that 
country yards are out of stock, and are urg- 
ing prompt deliveries. Prices of common 
southern pine have been advanced another 
$1@2 and further advances are predicted. 
No. 2 dimension and inch stock are the items 
most sought. Both uppers and lowers in 
cypress are wanted. Mill stocks in both 
southern pine and cypress are reported badly 
broken, and straight cars are hard to obtain. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE mills in April 
sold 10 to 30 percent more than this month 
last year, shipments increasing about the 
same percentage, both being 15 to 25 per- 
cent in excess of production. Mill stocks 
are the lowest for many years. This week, 
there was some let-up in new bookings, but 
the mills need 15 to 20 days to catch up on 
old orders. Mills are oversold on many 
items, and, have not in sight any surplus of 
Nos. 2 and 3 boards, which are usually sold 
for straight-car loading or to fill in on 
mixed orders. Straight cars sold this week 
at $19 for 1x4-inch, No. 2 center matched; 
$20 for 6-inch No. 2 S2S and center matched; 
$20.50 for 8-inch No. 2 shiplap, and about 
$21 for 10-inch; 12-inch boards about $27. 
Some straight car sales of 6-inch No. 3 center 
matched were reported at slightly better 
than $16, mill, while several sales of 8-inch 
No. 3 shiplap brought better than $17.50, 
mill. All items of No. 3 now average higher 
than old Code prices, while No. 2 shiplap 
is not yet quite up to the old Code level. 
Scarcity of B&better finish is handicapping 
some mills in furnishing old customers as 
much of the standard items as they require. 
This is particularly true of 1x8- and 12-inch 
B&better. B&better edge grain flooring in 
3- and 4-inch, and 3-inch flat grain flooring 
continue exceedingly scarce at most mills. 
B&better end-matched 3-inch flooring in 2- 
to 8-foot is available in fair quantities. Only 
one mill reports a fair stock of B&better 
edge grain. Demand for all grades of lath 
is exceedingly good, No. 2 selling faster than 
mills can produce them. Industrial demand 
for box and crating items, as well as spe- 
cialty and novelty stock, continues very sat- 
isfactory. Small mills report being booked 
well ahead and, although they have been 
favored with good dry weather for the past 
three weeks, are still behind with shipments. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand con- 


tinues very satisfactory, with most mills be- 
ing sold well up on dry stock. Monthly in- 
ventories show a further reduction, with 
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practically all 4/4 No. 2 sap gum that will 
be dry enough for shipment by June 1, now 
covered by orders. An actual shortage still 
exists in 4/ and 5/4 FAS red oak, and 5/ 
and 6/4 10- and 12-inch FAS white oak. 
These items are purchased as fast as they 
are available. Flooring plants continue to 
take flooring oak as rapidly as it is in good 
shipping condition, most concerns being sold 
up fairly close on this item. Actual demand 
for flooring has not been very heavy, but 
most mills still have old orders they are 
trying to ship out before going very strong 
for new business. Industrial demand has 
been particularly good, especially from auto- 
motive and body builders and furniture con- 
cerns. Mills with dimension plants have 
about all the business they can take care of 
until the turn of the year. Prices continue 
on an even keel. 


New Orleans, La. 


Refusal of the northern and eastern rail- 
road lines to extend beyond June 30 the 
present freight differentials, is going to re- 
sult in a larger volume of buying of both 
southern pine and hardwoods during May and 
June than would have been the case if the 
rates had been continued. This situation will 
naturally incline manufacturers to ask higher 
prices. Even at the present rate of demand, 
there is a shortage of dry stocks in many 
grades, and during April many mills were 
limiting their shipments. It will not take 
much increase in building to carry the de- 
mand for lumber into July and August, mak- 
ing a strong market. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Retail yards here are 
selling more lumber than for five years, and 
so are buying more freely. They are finding 
the manufacturers inclined to limit sales of 
certain grades most in demand. The South- 
ern Pine Association barometer for last week 
shows a slight increase in orders, shipments 
and production, while a statistical bureau 
reports that its members will show a loss 
of 300 cars shipped in April as compared 
with March. Prices are about the same; al- 
though all reports are not in, it is thought 
they will average about 12 cents a thousand 
over March. 


HARDWOODS—tThere is a slight improve- 
ment noticed in the hardwood situation, cot- 
tonwood being in the strongest position. The 
oaks and sap gum are maintaining their 
market position. Returns of questionnaires 
received by Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.) show that there is 10 million feet less 
of stock on hand than was estimated before 
the questionnaires were mailed. Dry stocks 
are becoming scarcer, so it is soon going to 
be a fight to secure requirements. 


CYPRESS—Manufacturers are refusing to 
accept orders for cars of specified lengths, 
on account of shortage of dry lumber. Thick 
stock and all grades of inch lumber, siding 
ete. are in low supply. Some mills are limit- 
ing shipments of moldings, on account of 
the amount of planing mill work they have 
ahead of them. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Most sales are for Gov- 
ernment work. 


Norfolk, Va. 


CAROLINA SHORTLEAF demand has not 
been as active as it was the previous two 
weeks, or a month ago. In this section a 
number of retail yards are sending out lum- 
ber faster than they are receiving it, whether 
by trucks or rail. But they show less in- 
clination to place further orders for large 
blocks of popular yard stock items. De- 
mand from the northern and eastern States 
has been delayed more than seasonally by 
bad weather. The Government is buying 4 
lot of lumber. There has been a rather good 
demand for 4/4 and thicker B&better boards, 
rough and dressed, not only in the South but 
also from the North and East. Because of 
price differential southern yards prefer good 
air dried stock, but are finding it exception- 
ally scarce, and have been forced to use more 
and more kiln dried at prices never thought 
of during January and February. Mixed car 
orders have picked up, but right now many 
mills find these difficult because mill stocks 
are pretty well broken up. There has been 
a good demand from yards and others for 
good air dried stock box, which is very 
searce. The box factories in this section, and 
also elsewhere, have been buying up all the 
good air dried and kiln dried stock they can 
get in pine, and are also in the market for 
low grade sap and tupelo gum and poplar. 
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Eastern yards are buying quite a quantity 
of small framing and sizes. Mills contigu- 
ous to water are short on small framing, 
for local demand has been brisk at good 
prices; but some sellers are too eager for 
business. Air dried roofers have not been 
so active, but demand for kiln dried in mixed 
cars has been sufficient to keep many large 
mills oversold. Many mills have been offer- 
ing 6-, 8- and 10-inch, at $16, Georgia Main 
Line rate, but $15.50 seems about market; 
$16.50 has been asked for 10- and 12-inch, 
but is not being paid. Production by both 
large and small mills has increased, but the 
larger supply of better and lower grade 
boards has not had much effect as air dried 
stock is not yet marketable. Prices are ex- 
pected to remain steady for at least sixty 
to ninety days. Large plants are inclined to 
produce only sufficient to take care of cur- 
rent orders and shape up yard stocks. The 
smaller mills are “raring to go,” but still 
find financing by wholesalers difficult. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—There has been 
a slight let-up in demand from both domestic 
and foreign consumers, but unfilled orders 
are keeping mills busy. Price increases on 
many items have resulted in some orders 
being held up. Domestic industrial consum- 
ers have orders on their books that will 
make it necessary for them to continue to 
buy hardwoods. Furniture manufacturers at 
the May shows will determine the extent of 
their summer buying. Automobile body 
manufacturers and other domestic consumers 
are constantly in the market. Export de- 
mand has been only fair. Overseas import- 
ers are still trying to buy cheap, but ex- 
porters are all holding to their prices. With 
the weather good, hardwood mills are run- 
ning full time. Production, however, has 
not kept up with shipments for many weeks. 
Logs, while hard to obtain in some sections, 
are plentiful in others. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fine weather has resulted in at least the 
beginning of long-awaited residential build- 
ing activity in the Twin Cities. On the other 
hand, the farmers, who have been held up 
by the late spring, are busy in the fields, and 
as a consequence there has been some falling 
off in building activity in the rural sections. 
This, it is expected, will soon increase since 
there is much necessary repair and new 
building work to be done in the smaller towns 
and on the farms. Retail yards report that 
they have enough stock to meet current re- 
quirements, but this is being disposed of at 
a fair rate. 


RETAIL TRADE—During March, 475 re- 
tail yards in the ninth Federal Reserve dis- 
trict sold 4,229,000 feet of lumber, compared 
with 2,374,000 feet sold last February, and 
3,340,000 feet in March, 1935. Stocks at 450 
yards totalled 81,490,000 feet March 31, as 
compared with 77,713,000 feet Feb. 29, and 
66,738,000 feet March 31 last year. Total 
sales of all materials at 475 yards totalled 
$930,800 during last March, as compared with 
$1,129,000 in February, and $658,600 in March 
a year ago. 


NORTHERN PINE—Some of the northern 
mills have begun seasonal production, but 
the new stock will not be marketable for 
some weeks, so a number of items are in 
short supply, with the result that there is 
some trouble in filling yard orders. Indus- 
trial demand is active, with shop lumber in 
most demand. Prices are firm, with pre- 
miums asked for scarce stock. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR — Warmer 
weather has stirred the market into renewed 
activity, and more cedar posts are now mov- 
ing than for some months. Dealers predict 
that 1936 will see a more active market than 
for a number of years. Demand for poles is 
increasing, mostly for replacement purposes 
thus far. 


MILLWORK—Modédernizing projects, coupled 
with a sharp increase in new building de- 
mands, have given a considerable spurt to 
the sash and door market. 





New Freicut Cars of all types on order by 
the Class I railroads of the United States on 
April 1, totaled 13,562 compared with 482 cars 
on order at the same time in 1935. 
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Log Bucking Contest to Feature 
Congress in October 


Eureka, CALiF., May 2.—This city has been 
selected as the meeting place for the 1936 Pa- 
cific Logging Congress, to be held during the 
second or third week in October, at which there 
will be staged the world’s championship log 
bucking contest, between four regional finalists 
from western Canada, Washington, Oregon and 
the redwood belt in California. Contest prizes 
will total $700 cash and a gold trophy pre- 
sented by the British Columbia Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation. Standard buck saws and a 38-inch fir 
log will be used. 

Five judges of the redwood regional log 
bucking contest to determine the entry for the 
championship contest have been named. They 
include Elmer Baker, logging superintendent 
Hammond & Little River Redwood Co.; Clar- 
ence Le Boyteaux, production superintendent 
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Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co.; Walter Dalton, 
vice president Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co.; 
Gordon Manary, logging superintendent Pacific 
Lumber Co., and J. J. Krohn, resident manager 
California Barrel Co. 





Builds Truck Highway for 
Logging Stand 

PorTLAND, OreE., May 4.—Instead of laying 
logging railroads into the timber out here, 
truck highways are now constructed. One of 
the latest pieces of construction of this kind is 
a road up the left fork of Grays River, on the 
Washington side of the Columbia, by the East- 
ern & Western Lumber Co. of Portland, pre- 
paratory to starting logging operations in a 
large stand recently purchased. Logs will be 
trucked to the Columbia and rafted to the com- 
pany’s saw mill in Portland. 








LUMBERMENS 
CREDIT RATING BOOK 


LUMBERMENS 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION, /w< 


CHICAGO -NEW YORK 





The book that lists ‘em 
and tells ou “How 
They Pay” 


for 60 years 

the recognized 
leader in credit 
sales and collection 
service in the 
lumber and 
woodworking field 





New Buyers for 
Your Products .. . 


are quickly and easily found in the 
NEW Spring Edition of the 


Lumbermen’s Credit Rating Book 


{ Always Up-to-Date---Supplemented Twice-A-Week } 


Use this book to find the most de- 
sirable customers. 
where they are, their exact line 
of business, gives you an accu- 
rate estimate of their purchasing 
power and keeps you constantly 


informed as to how they pay 
their bills. 


Use it for 30 days --- on approval 


If you haven't used this unex- 
celled service and are therefore 
not aware of its many helpful 
features for promoting sales and 
avoiding credit losses, inquire 
about our 30-day Approval Plan. 


Address Dept. A” 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago ° 


It tells you 


99 Wall St., New York City 
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Eastern Trade News 


{F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., May 4.—The weather man 
succeeded through April in holding building 
activities, and the movement of lumber from 
the yards to the jobs, at a very low level for 
this season but started things off with a rush 
on April 30 when he moved the heat level up 
to 80, since then holding it in the upper 70’s 
to convince owners that the building season 
is definitely on. Warmer weather has en- 
couraged the dealers to concentrate on the 
selling end, but, as the assortments became 
broken, there were hurry calls upon the whole- 
sale offices for the quick shipment of dressed 
and worked yellow pine, hardwood flooring 
and finish, and for spruce dimension and 
boards, lath, and both white and red cedar 
shingles. There had been heavy deliveries of 
West Coast fir and hemlock dimension and 
boards through March and April, and by draw- 
ing needed supplies from the distribution yards 
the dealers did not find it necessary to place 
round-lot orders with the intercoastal offices 
calling for direct shipments from the mills. 
This is a market development that has come 
with the setting up of wholesale distribution 
yards, which were started primarily to pro- 
vide spot stocks of fir and hemlock from 
which dealers could draw prompt fill-in lots 
as required. Heavy supplies of spruce are 
now being carried locally, and at least one of 
the big New York yards has added a complete 
line of North Carolina pine. It is an eco- 
nomic trade evolution that is capable of being 
carried into every class of lumber where 
handling and transportation costs are not ex- 
cessive. 


Distribution Platform Sent to Mills 


It was announced in this column in the last 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the com- 
bined forces of the retail and wholesale trade 
in Northeastern territory—including New York 
State—had laid plans to launch an offensive 
in an effort to stabilize standards of practice 
in lumber distribution, in co-operation with 
the leading shippers of the United States and 
Canada. The movement was initiated by the 
New England Wholesale Lumber Association 
more than a year ago, with Clifton F. Leather- 
bee, of H. B. Stebbins-Leatherbee Co., as 
leader. There was prompt response from the 
retail branch, and Paul Collier, of Rochester, 
N. Y., secretary-manager of Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, has swung the 
support of his directors and all affiliated State 
groups in New England and New York State 
definitely for the plan. Many joint confer- 
ences have been held to develop what is now 
officially designated as the ‘“Northeastern- 
New England Platform,” which aims to stabi- 
lize lumber distribution practices in New 
England and in New York State. It has been 
finally endorsed by the nine trade associations 
in this territory. In the form of a four-page 
folder, it will be mailed within a week, ac- 
companied by a letter addressed to more than 
two thousand of the leading manufacturers in 
this country, and in British Columbia in the 
west and the Maritime Provinces in the east. 
Each manufacturer will be invited to express 
his attitude toward these “standards” so far 
as they affect his dealings and transactions in 
eastern territory. In short, this is an effort 
to restore ethically and economically sound 
practices in lumber merchandising to the pre- 
Code level. Its provisions are shaped to fit 
trade conditions—as to density of population 
and number of distributing units in a given 
area—and with slight changes could be made 
to apply in any other section of the country. 


Northeast Manufacturers Study Outlook 


Of general interest to the eastern trade was 
the annual meeting of the New England Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held at the Carpenter 
Hotel, in Manchester, N. H., on Wednesday, 





April 29. It took the form largely of a 
roundtable discussion of trade conditions and 
the outlook for the season ahead. The quar- 
terly statistical report showed that 44,222,000 
feet of all species and sizes had been sold dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year, and that the 
amount in pile at this date was 29,563,000 feet. 
The number of mills running was 57, against 
48 at this time one year ago. The amount of 
round edge box pine “on sticks” was shown to 
be 7,000,000 feet less than on Jan. 1, while 
the stock of square edge pine had increased 
4,000,000 feet, and hardwood stocks were high- 
er by 3,000,000 feet. Harry Rogers, of Sun- 
cook, discussed the outlook for round edge 
box pine, and Jerome Farrell, of Poland, 
N. Y., president of the Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, drew an optimis- 
tic picture of the present market and the out- 
look for the native hardwoods, particularly 
maple and birch. The association secretary, 
Edward W. Treen, of New York, reported 
progress in the work of perfecting grading 
rules to cover the product of all eastern mills. 
President Merritt R. Langdell, of Manchester, 
was in charge of the meeting. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Re- 
ceipts for April totaled 11,214,965 feet, and 
compare with 19,107,143 feet landed here in 
March. But the average for April in the 
past six years was 7,455,149 feet. The inter- 
coastal offices here report little buying for 
mill shipment, and keen price competition 
when unsold parcels afloat are offered. While 
there is little price strength or stability lo- 
cally, they find that the exact reverse is true 
when they contact the mills on the West 
Coast. There are no lots available today 
at the old discount level of $11 from List 32. 
A few of the larger standard mills are hold- 
ing out for the $10 discount, but round-lot 
schedules are being taken freely at the $10.50 
base, and most local offices are basing their 
price lists on this f. a. s. cost. Several full 
cargoes of British Columbia fir and hemlock 
have recently been landed here. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Spring demand for 
spruce was held in check by bad weather. 
Business was very spotty until the past 
week, when yards and industrials swung 
into action. The April 1 advance in the price 
list to $33 base for the smaller scantling, 
2x3- and 4-inch, in lengths 16 feet or under, 
delivered at Boston rate points, is firmly 
held. The 2x6-inch is held at $35; 8-inch, 
$36@37, and 10- and 12-inch $39@42. Dry 
lots of 6- and T-inch dressed and matched 
boards go at $32@33, while the 5-inch-and-up 
covering boards are firm and active at 
$28@29. Dry boards are sold out at most 
mills. Bundled furring, 2- and 3-inch, is firm 
and moving freely at $28@29. A press dis- 
patch from Eustis, Me., April 29, reported 
the destruction of the new band mill at 
Arnold Pond built last year by the Mada- 
waska Co. Fire trucks were rushed to the 
mill from Megantic, and saved most of the 
structure. The planing mill is again in oper- 
ation, and the sawmill will be in shafe to 
start within ten days. The capacity of this 
mill is 70,000 feet daily. The big electric 
mill of the company at Van Buren has taken 
over temporarily the order file of the dam- 
aged mill. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Holdings at New 
England portable mills have increased stead- 
ily through the winter months, but they are 
now shipping freely for use in flood repair 
work. The larger mills in the Adirondacks 
and in Pennsylvania are holding maple and 
birch, particularly maple, strongly, and are 
shipping freely to the furniture factories, and 
to the wood heel shops, which latter are now 
at the height of their busy season. Within 
the week there has been a definite forward 
movement in the heel trade. United Shoe 
had within the month moved its price for 
low wood heels from 28 to 33 cents per dozen, 
and today (May 4) adds three cents to bring 
the base to 36 cents, and will stabilize at 
that price for next season’s business by rea- 
son of the higher cost of maple. The short 
supply of maple at the mills, and excessive 
pressure upon dry kiln facilities due to the 
March floods, has forced most mills to the 
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$85 basis for short cross-cut maple of the 
old No. 2 grade. This follows the advance 
of $5 to $78 for the 2-inch long plank com- 
mon and select kiln dried stock. It is claimed 
that all sales for next season’s delivery will 
be made upon this basis. The smaller shops 
today are picking up lower grade plank 
priced between $52 and $70. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The call for spruce 
lath continues strong, and the supply is well 
below normal. The price range for the 1%- 
inch is $4.75 to $5, and the 15-inch are 25 
cents higher. Eastern white cedar shingle 
supplies are light, demand is strong, and the 
recent advance of 25 cents to $4.25 for extras 
is firmly held. Clears sell at $3.50; 2nd 
clears at $3, and clear walls at $2.85. Latest 
quotations from the West Coast mills for all- 
rail delivered lots held the No. 1, 18-inch 
Perfections at $4.99. For the 16-inch XXXXxX, 
delivered prices are: No. 1, $4.24; No. 2, 
$3.24, and No. 3, $2.89. These prices are 25 
cents below the last quotations from identi- 
cal mills. Lots from local storage are held 
at $4.81 for Perfections, and for XXXXX 
No. 1, $4.53; No. 2, $3.62, and No. 3, $2.82. 
These prices cover kiln dried lots. Air dried 
are ten cents lower. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—Since the first of the 
year there has been a steady drop in the 
combined stocks of inch round edge pine box 
on hand at all eastern mills, and, as spring 
buying starts at the box sheps, producers are 
striving to regain some of the price ground 
lost through the 1935 season. The old Code 
price of $16 on the mill yard dropped to a 
basis of $16 delivered at Boston points for 
standard lots. As there is no prospective 
surplus in sight for the new season, holders 
are inclined to quote $16.50 and as high as 
$17, but no sales at the higher figure are 
reported. Supply of inch square edge is ade- 
quate, and there is pressure to sell at around 
$24@26 delivered, with some lots of extra 
wide held $1 and $2 higher. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The mild weather of the past week has 
stimulated inquiries and actual orders at the 
yards, and the spring building season is now 
felt to be definitely under way. Unfavorable 
weather kept the volume well below normal 
through March and the first three weeks of 
April, and the rush of orders during the past 
ten days proved to be very welcome. ‘The 
consensus in well informed retail circles is that 
there will be a steadily increasing volume of 
demand for lumber during the next three 
months at least, for,“aside from the large num- 
ber of speculative community developments on 
Long Island, in eastern New Jersey and in 
Westchester County, many plans have been filed 
and bids asked on private homes in the price 
range between $10,000 and $25,000. It is this 
type of construction that is showing the great- 
est increase over any spring season since 1930. 
The yards complain of slow shipments of long- 
leaf and shortleaf yellow pine finish, and stocks 
of many are low. On the other hand, heavy 
April deliveries by vessel of West Coast fir and 
hemlock have filled all available space on many 
yards, and it is felt that this accounts for the 
small volume of round-lot mill orders booked at 
the local intercoastal offices through April. The 
distribution yards have been fairly busy moving 
small lots to the dealers, and, though arrivals 
were heavy, unsold spot stocks are not exces- 
sive. Wholesale offices insist that the price list 
is a trifle soft in the absence of a steady local 
demand, and they are somewhat puzzled, as mill 
prices on the West Coast are showing new 
strength daily, with dimension fir from 50 cents 
to $1 higher than in early April. Some mills 
are today holding the discount at $10 from List 
32, while few if any lots are available at bet- 
ter than $10.50 off, though the $11 discount 
was used quite freely thirty days ago. The in- 
tercoastal vessel rate remains at $12.50, and 
local offices feel that it will hold at that level 
right through the summer. 

President Otis N. Shepard and Secretary 
Schupner of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, returned last week from 
attendance at the National Retail and National 
Manufacturers conventions in Chicago. Mr. 
Schupner reports that the program is rapidly 
taking shape for the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the wholesale trade to be held at 
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Atlantic City on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 13 and 14, with headquarters at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim. This will be the tenth an- 
nual held by this organization at this famous 
shore resort, almost equalling the record of 
Washington, which has been visited by this 
group eleven times. Annuals have been held 
in most of the large eastern cities as far south 
as Louisville and as far west as Saginaw, Mich. 


Canadian Roads Cut Rate to States 


Local distributors of spruce lumber from the 
eastern Canadian Provinces are rapidly work- 
ing into a strong competitive position. The re- 
duction of $2 per thousand a year ago from 
the import charge, has now been followed by 
an announcement by the Canadian railroads of a 
reduction of 10 percent from existing rates on 
lumber, effective May 1, to Official Classifica- 
tion points in the United States. This reduction 
will not apply to white cedar shingles, but that 
will not concern local dealers, for very few 
shingles of that type move to points west of the 
Connecticut River. 


Pledge Not to Grant Unethical Discounts 


In a recent bulletin to his wholesale member- 
ship, Secretary Schupner discloses strong co- 
operation by the maple and oak flooring manu- 
facturers’ associations in an effort to place an 
effective check upon the practice of granting 
the wholesale commission to other than whole- 
sale concerns. A wire from the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association declares that prac- 
tically all members are pledged to eliminate the 
granting of improper commissions, and that this 
pledge is being very generally followed. It is 
pointed out that such grant or other conces- 
sion, that gives one dealer a price advantage 
over his neighboring competitor, is the enter- 
ing wedge toward price and profit instability, as 
damaging to the retail branch as to the whole- 
saler or manufacturer. 

Advices from the West Coast encourage the 
belief that the movement of lumber toward the 
East Coast will not be stopped by strikes of 
longshoremen this season, as an agreement was 
signed on April 20 and a mediator appointed to 
settle all differences between the workers and 
their employers. A Federal judge has been 
agreed upon for this task, and he has already 
declared that union members acting collectively 
have no right to refuse to work because of any 
dispute regarding conditions but must submit 
all points in dispute to arbitration. The strikes 
in 1934 and 1935 caused excessive losses to all 
branches of the lumber industry. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has shown a little im- 
provement lately, though it is not as active 
as wholesalers had hoped for. Recent rather 
cold and rainy weather has been blamed. 
A good share of the lumber used in the local 
field is going into repair work, and very few 
new dwellings are being started. In some 
localities there is a pretty fair demand, as 
new housing is being undertaken. Prices in 
most kinds of lumber are firm. 


HARDWOODS—tThe demand has been fair 
but not as active as looked for. Reports 
from the furniture industry are favorable 
and buyers are showing much interest in the 
shows this spring, but as yet the furniture 
factories are not buying much new stock. 
The wholesalers call trade “spotty,” but say 
there is a fairly optimistic feeling among 
the consumers. Most hardwood items are 
holding at a firm level. 


WESTERN PINES—Buying is largely re- 
stricted to immediate needs, but the outlook 
is for improvement with the arrival of more 
Settled weather. Dealers as a rule are carry- 
ing only small stocks. The wholesalers ex- 
pect better trade soon from localities where 
many buildings have been damaged by floods. 
Prices in the various western woods are hold- 
ing steady. 

NORTHERN PINE demand continues fair, 
but little buying is being done for future 
needs. Prices at the mills are steady and 
Stocks are not large. This wood is expected 
to benefit from the reduction of 10 percent in 
freight rates from Canadian mills, which took 
effect May 1, giving it a more equal chance 
in competition with western pines. 
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Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The movement 
is steadily expanding, with receipts much 
more satisfactory. Demand has encouraged 
the mills to mark up their quotations about 
$1 in the last ten days or two weeks. There 
are indications that the list may move higher 
still. 

GEORGIA PINE—Lumber is being called 
for on an increasing scale, and the producers 
have advanced prices not less than $2. Yards 
are adding to their assortments. 

CYPRESS—Stocks are moving more freely, 
but the market is in the main quiet, with 
the producers confident and adhering firmly 
to their quotations. 

HARDWOODS—Further 
the market is noted. Prices are either firm 
or tending higher. Various items are scarce. 
Mills that had to suspend operations because 
of floods and heavy rains are once more 
turning out stocks. The call for wagon oak 
from abroad is stated to be quite active, and 
at least some of the exporters are turning 


improvement in 
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down business because they are considerably 
behind in their deliveries. 


DOUGLAS FIR—West Coast stocks are be- 
ing called for in impressive quantities be- 
cause of large operations under way. Little 
or no difficulty is now encountered in secur- 
ing deliveries. Competition in Ponderosaand 
sugar pines is stated to be rather more keen. 





Branch Warehouse for Plywood 
Exports Proposed 


ABERDEEN, WaASH., May 2.—Establishment 
of a branch warehouse here for assembling ex- 
port plywood shipments from Grays Harbor 
factories, instead of sending them to a central 
warehouse in Tacoma, is proposed by a com- 
mittee of Grays Harbor industrialists. The 
proposal will be submitted to Axel Oxholm, of 
Tacoma, manager of Pacific Forest Industries, 
export organization for eighteen Pacific North- 
west plywood plants. 





SERRE 





GOLD MEDAL Performance 


Thousands of Atkins Silver Steel 
Knives were bought by shrewd produc- 
tion men in woodworking plants last 
year. 


These knives were bought on rec- 
ords of performance that few knife 
users can afford to overlook. 


Running 48,000 feet of 4% 
moisture Indiana Beech on one 





grinding means low knife maintenance 
costs . . . increased production 
profits. 


Let us prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that Atkins Silver Steel Knives 
will save you money. 

E. C. Atkins and Company, 460 


South Illinois Street, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 


The illustration above is from Atkins new catalog fea- 
turing the complete line of Atkins Knives and saws. 


ATKINS Silver Steel KNIVES 


A FAMILY OF CHAMPIONS 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Frank Oliver of the lumber firm bearing his 
name at Toronto, Canada, and Mrs. Oliver 
spent a few days recently in Chicago, 

It is announced by the White Star Lumber 
Co., Chicago, that its offices have been moved 
from Room 811 to 819 in the Roanoke Building. 

It is reported from the Sibley Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., that Frank Kelly, of the 
firm of J. Frank Kelly (Inc.), is recovering 
from pneumonia which was contracted on a 
trip to Virginia Beach. 


The Universal Pencil Co., manufacturer of 
“Cased in Wood” pencils, will have its San 
Leandro, Calif., plant in operation soon. The 
company will make all types of commercial 
pencils and plans to use California incense 
cedar exclusively. 

Marvin O. Ashton, head of the Sugar House 
Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and widely known in Utah and inter-mountain 
lumber circles for many years, was elected 
April 30 to the presidency of the newly or- 
ganized Sugar House Rotary Club. 


C. E. Rachford has been named assistant 
chief of the Forest Service, it is announced by 
F, A. Silcox, chief forester. Mr. Rachford 
has been a member of the Forest Service for 
over thirty years, and has headed the grazing 
branch of the department since 1928. 


The new hangar being constructed at Bellan- 
ca Field near Wilmington, Del., for Air Service 
(Inc.), calls for the longest wooden trusses 
ever used in the State. The trusses have a 
span of 150 feet with no support except at 
the ends. It is expected that the hangar will 
be finished in a few weeks. 

The head over a report by the National 
Roard of Fire Underwriters in the April 25 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should 
have read: “85,639 Fires in 149 Cities.” The 
number of buildings, 2,623,209, was by error 
used as the number of fires. The story, how- 
ever, made it perfectly clear. 


The Consumers Lumber & Coal Co., Port- 
age, Wis., has appointed T. W. Thorsen, 
Aurora, Ill., to fill the vacancy as manager 
caused by the recent death of W. E. Gleason. 
Mr. Thorsen, who has been in the lumber busi- 
ness all of his life, goes to his new position 
from the Alexander Lumber Co. 


A. H. Krouskop & Co., Richland Center, 
Wis., announce that A. C. Wilson of Madison 
has been named manager of their yards. Mr. 
Wilson has been in the lumber field for about 
twenty years in Wisconsin and North Dakota, 
and was formerly manager of the Brittingham 
& Hixon Lumber Co., at Stoughton, Wis. 


Rex H. Morehouse who has been operating 
as a wholesale lumber dealer for the last year 
and a half has opened an office at 580 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., as the Morehouse 
Lumber Co. Mr. Morehouse plans an ex- 
tensive eastern trip in the next 60 days. He is 
dealing principally in California pines and 
Oregon firs and some redwood. 


W. T. White, president of White Brothers, 
(Inc.) pioneer San Francisco, Calif., hardwood 
lumber dealers, will leave for New York about 
May 15 where he will visit dealers in the hard- 
wood trade and also attend the wedding of 
his niece Miss Clare Faitoute, of Short Hills, 
N. J., daughter of M. W. Faitoute, president, 
Faitoute Iron and Steel Works, Newark, N. J. 


Hyrum Belnap, founder, and for many years 
manager, of the Belnap Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah, was honored with a family party on his 
seventy-eighth birthday recently. Mr. BPrtnar 


was born in Ogden, and can relate interesting 
stories of the early days in the Far West. He 
retired from active business a few years ago, 
and the company is now managed by members 
of his family. 

A total of 1,424,760 Ford truck and com- 
mercial car units was licensed for operation in 
the United States on Jan. 1, 1936, a report to 
their manufacturer reveals. The total of all 
such vehicles licensed was 3,535,661, a gain of 
7.9 percent over 1934. The Ford fleet was in- 
creased by almost 90,000 units in 1935 as a re- 
sult of the licensing of 172,544 new ones and 
the retirement of only 82,709 old models. 


James J. Fox, of the J. J. Fox Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., prominent in business, civic, 
social and fraternal activities in the State, was 
made a Voyageur Militaire in La Societe des 
40 Hommes et 8 Cheveaux, the honor society 
of the American Legion, at a meeting held re- 
cently in Jacksonville. Mr. Fox operates a 
plant at Waynesboro and is well known 
throughout the lumber industry. 


The appointment of Nelson S. Perkins, 
Washington, D. C., nationally-known civil en- 
gineer, to head the newly established engi- 
neering and research department of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association was an- 
nounced April 27 by Axel H. Oxholm, man- 
aging director of the body. Mr. Perkins has 
been an executive in the Rural Resettlement 
Administration, and has over twenty years of 
practical and administrative experience in all 
phases of civil engineering behind him, 


The Thurston County Lumber Co. has been 
opened at 2314 East Fourth Avenue, Olympia, 
Wash., by T. J. Fitzpatrick and M. C. Milhol- 
land. Mr. Fitzpatrick has been associated with 
various Pacific Northwest lumber firms in lum- 
ber accounting, sales and distribution for the 
past sixteen years, while Mr. Milholland has 
been in the general contracting and lumber 
lines in Olympia for the past twenty-four years. 


Before coming to Chicago for the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and then on to Washington for 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, C. C. Sheppard, of 
the Louisiana-Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., 
spent a day or two in Washington Court House, 
Ohio, to attend the annual meeting of the 
Washington Lumber Co. Mr. Sheppard was 
re-elected president of this company, of which 
his brother, John Sheppard, is local manager. 


Don B. Beaumont has resigned as vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager of the Teach- 
out Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and acquired control- 
ling interest in the Euclid Avenue Lumber Co. 
of which he has become president and general 
manager. Mr. Beaumont had been with his 
previous concern sixteen years. He is vice 
president and trustee of the Lumber Institute, 
and president of the Lumber Club. He was a 
pioneer in modern lumber merchandising, and 
was responsible for the first downtown Cleve- 
land lumber store. 


A. J. Barker, operating the Associated Lum- 
ber Co. and Barker Lumber Co., has moved 
from 59 East Van Buren Street and is now 
in the Utilities Building, 327 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. Mr. Barker reports a grati- 
fying improvement in business, and looks for 
increased activity for some time. He special- 
izes in northern woods, but has also an ex- 
tensive trade in western woods. Mr. Barker is 
an active member of the National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen, members of 
which connected with the Chicago branch are 
closely co-operating with other branches of 
the industry in this territory. 
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At a meeting of the Chicago group of the 
National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, held during the annual convention of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, W. E. Morgan, of Columbus, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the commission association, was 
present and delivered an interesting address 
on increased co-operation with the local lum- 
ber dealer, and on the promotion of sales of 
lumber and the extension of its uses. His 
address was well received, and he was given 
assurance of the full co-operation of the Chi- 
cago lumber salesmen in the association’s cam- 
paign for better merchandising and more in- 
telligent promotion of wood. 


Fred M. Ridolphi, sales manager of D. H. 
Hall Lumber Co., New Albany, Miss., his 
many friends in the lumber industry will be 
interested to know, has bought an interest in 
the Joe A. Maxey & Son Co., at Demopolis, 
Ala. Mr. Ridolphi moved to Demopolis from 
New Albany, Miss., on May 1 and will main- 
tain his headquarters there. The name of the 
concern has been changed to Maxey Lumber 
Co., with E. G. Maxey, president; C. L. Rut- 
ledge, vice president; and Fred M. Ridolphi, 
secretary and treasurer. The Maxey Lumber 
Co., which is affiliated with the D. H. Hall 
Lumber Co., operates an 8-foot band mill, with 
a capacity of approximately 35,000 feet daily. 
It carries a stock of about 5,000,000 feet of 
dry hardwoods; it operates a planing mill, 
and the product of the mill is Lignasan dipped. 
While the company still maintains its con- 
nection with D. H. Hall Lumber Co., the lum- 
ber manufactured at Demopolis will be mar- 
keted by the Maxey Lumber Co., with the 
exception of a portion marketed by D. H. Hall 
Lumber Co. 





Promoted to Branch Manager 


E. G. Thuresson, who has been sales man- 
ager of the Chicago branch of Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., 3712 South Rockwell Street, Chicago, 
has been named manager, succeeding J. A. Han- 
napel. Prior to his connection with the Chicago 
branch, Mr. Thuresson was for a number of 
years with the Kansas City (Kan.) office, hav- 
ing gone there in December, 1920. 

By reason of his many years of close con- 
tact with lumber dealers and thorough under- 
standing of their millwork problems, Mr. 
Thuresson is able to afford dealers every pos- 
sible assistance and co-operation. His first con- 
nection with the sash and door business was in 
the factory of Curtis Cos., Clinton, Iowa. 

Coincident with Mr. Thuresson’s assuming 
charge of the Chicago branch, the company 
has added jobbing of a number of specialties 
including Andersen products, Dennis weather- 
stripping, a line of high grade screen doors etc. 
Special efforts will be made from the Chicago 
office to promote distribution of Pamudo ply- 
wood and fir doors in carload lots to dealers 
and jobbers. 





Buffalo Brevities 


Burrato, N. Y., May 4.—The Buffalo lum- 
ber trade has been contributing its share ‘ately 
to the annual Joint Charities and Community 
Fund Campaign, the lumber quota being set at 
$4,000. Shirley G. Taylor, vice president of 
Taylor & Crate, has been captain of the lum- 
ber team, and his associates have been Morris 
T. Taymond, John H. Wall, Robert E. Fair- 
child, Harry L. Abbott, Fleming Sullivan, Har- 
old MHauenstein, Nelson T. Montgomery, 
Charles R. Kelleran, Cornelius F. Sullivan, 
Frederick W. Henrich and Clark W. Hurd. 

H. L. Marble, who has been with the Liberty 
Street Lumber & Coal Co. (Inc.), Batavia, 
N. Y., for the past fifteen years, has become 
associated with the sales staff of Palburn 
(Inc.), Buffalo lumber wholesalers, and_ will 
travel in New York State. 


The William Henrich’s Sons’ Co., Buffalo, 
has been awarded the contract for supplying 
120,000 feet of yellow pine lumber for repair 
work on the Falls View bridge, which con- 
nects Niagara Falls, N. Y., with Niagara Falls, 
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Ont. The new stress grades were specified in 
the order. 

Late visitors to the Buffalo lumber trade 
included: Eli Chamberlain, general sales man- 
ager, Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., who 
met representatives of his company here; 
Douglas Jones, New York, representative of 
the Florida-Louisiana Cypress Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Walter S. Kenyon, sales manager, 
Swayne Lumber Co., Oroville, Calif., and G. 
A. Meyls, Jr., district sales manager of the 
same company at Baltimore; H. R. McIntyre, 
Horner Flooring Co., Dollar Bay, Mich. 


Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros, (Inc.), lum- 
bermen of Buffalo, has been appointed depart- 
ment head for the exhibit of horses at the Erie 
County Fair at Hamburg the week beginning 
Aug. 31. He has been prominently identified 
with the fair for many years. 

—__ 


Baltimore Bits 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 4.—Harry 
of the DeMuth-Germain Lumber Jack- 
sonville, Fla., reported when he stopped here 
April 28 that business prospects in the North 
were brighter, and that smaller mills were 
moving production up to normal and had a 
ready market for their products. 

The Roddiscraft door, which is represented 
as being waterproof, was introduced to the 
Baltimore market, April 30, by C. G. Yerkes, 
of the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis. He was accompanied by Carlyle 
MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co. 


William B. Morris of the Union Lumber 
Co., New York City, visited here April 30, 
and called upon F. Bowie Smith, among 
others, in connection with redwood sales. H. 
A. Crane, the local representative of the Red- 
wood Sales Co., of San Francisco, accom- 
panied Mr. Morris. 


The P. M. Womble Lumber Co. (Inc.), Bal- 
timore, has completed delivery of the second 
installment of the contract for about 1,400,000 
feet of Douglas fir required in building the 
pier here, and has begun the discharge at the 
piers of the third portion of 430,000 feet. Wil- 
liam A, Tegeler, president of the company, re- 
ports that the lumber coming in is satisfactory. 
Donald Anderson, of the Twin Harbors Lum- 
ber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., which has been sup- 
plying the lumber, was Mr. Tegeler’s visitor 
on April 29. Arthur V. Charshee, the lumber 
firm’s local representative, accompanied Mr. 
Anderson. 


DeMuth, 





Game Manufacturers Buy Wood 


Lumber and furniture industries are con- 
tributing about $2,000,000 worth of material 
to the nation’s amusement through the cabi- 
nets they sell to members of the National 
Association of Coin-Operated Machine Manu- 
facturers, it was announced at a meeting of the 
body in Chicago. About 25,000 of the cabi- 
nets are mainly of walnut, and designed for 
automatic multiple record phonographs. Birch, 
maple and plywood are used for approximately 
150,000 cabinets annually which are used in 
making games of skill, it is said. 

-_-_-_-oooeo-—————- 


Lumberman Leaves Industry 


Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—George A. 
Houston, general sales manager Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., for ten years, and in the employ 
of that concern for twenty-nine years, has re- 
signed to devote his time to, recently-acquired 
interests in a California mining property. His 
headquarters will be in San Francisco after 
June 1. The wide range of activities of the 
Long-Bell company required Mr. Houston to 
travel all over the nation, and he became one 
of the best known sales managers in the indus- 
try. He has represented his firm at meetings 
of the many regional and national lumber as- 
sociations, and spent considerable time with 
the trade practices committee of the Lumber 
Code Authority. 

After three years in the Louisiana southern 
pine mills of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., 
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Mr. Houston joined Long-Bell in April of 
1917 as quotation clerk in the local office. In 
July of 1908, he became the St. Louis sales- 
man, and three years later was made the com- 
pany’s Cleveland representative. He returned 
here in 1920 as manager of lumber sales, and 
was elected a director of the concern in 1922. 
— 


Industry Conference Authorized 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., May 4.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has authorized the holding 
of a trade practice conference for the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Industry at which that industry 
will seek to eliminate certain trade abuses al- 
leged to exist therein. The time and place of 
the meet are unsettled, but it is expected to be 
in the Northwest during late June or early 
July. Unfair trade practices which the indus- 
try desires to correct at the conference, as 
mentioned in the Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 
Ciation’s application, are: Selling below cost, 
making of unfair claims as to grades and 
manufacturing processes, secret rebates, un- 
fair commissions, commercial bribery, mis- 
representation, price discrimination, defama- 
tion of competitors, and false invoicing. 





California Firms Move to 
Larger Offices 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 2.—On or 
about May 15 the Hammond Lumber Co., the 
Hammond & Little River Redwood Co. (Ltd.) 
and Hammond Shipping Co. (Ltd.) will move 
from their present offices in the Alaska Com- 
mercial Building, 310 Sansome Street, to the 
tenth floor of the new Lurie Building, 417 
Montgomery Street. Comprising a somewhat 
larger floor area, the new headquarters is much 
more compactly arranged. The reception room 
and several executive offices are finished with 
redwood burl panels. 

——_—— 


Claims to Be Fastest Band Sawyer 


RICHMOND, VA., May 4.—In its issue of Feb. 
17, 1923, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
the picture of Leslie McGill, who at that time 
claimed the distinction of being the youngest 
band sawyer in the world and was conceded 
by his employer, the Hyde Land & Lumber 
Co., Swanquarter, N. C., to be one of the 
best hardwood sawyers in the State. Mr. Mc- 
Gill began sawing at the age of nineteen years. 

Claiming that he “has outsawed every man 
he ever met and has letters from all his em- 
ployers to the effect that he is the fastest they 
have seen,” Mr. McGill is still pursuing his 
occupation as a band sawyer, at the plant of 
David M. Lea & Co., in South Richmond. Mr. 
McGill is a native of Kentucky, but has pur- 
sued his occupation in seventeen States. 





Issues Golden Gate Lumber 
Directory 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 18—The R. O. 
Wilson Lumber Co., wholesale lumber prod- 
ucts, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
has compiled and is distributing free to inter- 
ested persons in the lumber trade a lumber busi- 
ness directory for the San Francisco and East 
Bay districts. The directory, a card 11 by 14 
inches, contains the name, address and tele- 
phone number of all lumber firms and lumber 
trade associations in the territory. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ooo 


Argentina Importing Much Fir 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 2.—Accompanied by 
officials of the McCormick Steamship Co. 
(Inc.), Hartley Clisby, general manager of the 
Buenos Aires office of the Leng Roberts Co., 
arrived here April 22 on a tour of the Pacific 
Coast in the interest of stabilizing the market 
for Douglas fir lumber which his company has 
been importing into Argentina for the past ten 
years. Mr. Clisby came to the city in a new 
airplane piloted by Fred C. Talbot, vice presi- 
dent of the McCormick Lumber Co. At Port- 
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land they were joined by Hillman Lueddemann, 
northwest manager for the McCormick com- 
panies and F. S. Scritsmier, statistician for the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. of Del. 
Mills at Vancouver, B. C. had also been in- 
spected. 

Records of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau reveal that 470,000,000 feet of lumber 
have been imported into countries along the 
east coast of South America the past ten years. 
Clisby declared 406,000,000 feet of this has gone 
to Argentina more than half of which has been 
handled by his company. 


Moves Into Fine New Offices 


Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—The Ralph L. 
Smith Lumber Co. is now comfortably located 
in its new office quarters, at 1635-56 Dierks 
Building. Here the company has beautiful of- 
fices, with acoustical ceiling and carpeted floors. 
The private office of Mr. Smith is finished en- 
tirely in paneled walnut. 


Opens New Yard in North Oklahoma 
City's Oil Field 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 4.—The 

Kiowa Lumber Co., well known lineyard con- 

cern with headquarters in this city, is putting 

in a new oil-field yard, located at 4210 North 

Lincoln Boulevard, in the North Oklahoma City 


oil field. The new yard will be operated under 
the company name. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


All Groups of Hardwood Consumers Continue in Market 
But Total Demand Is Smaller 


Hardwood sellers report that demand recently has been a 
little slacker, probably because buyers who got in ahead of re- 
cent advances are now relying on stocks on hand. Sales of fur- 
niture in March were 32 percent above 1935, and unfilled orders 
March 31 were 37 percent above last year’s, so continued good 
demand from this industry may be expected. Automobile pro- 
duction is only very slightly behind last year’s, and the industry 
is steadily in the market for hardwoods. Railroads are reported 
in the market again for track material and choice grades for 
passenger equipment. Demand for flooring is hardly as active, 
but the factories have heavy order files and are buying actively 
of rough stock. Millwork plants and retail yards have also been 
buying, and building trades consumption as a whole is fairly 
good but not up to expectations. Foreign business is slow, for 
improvement in the domestic market has resulted in the with- 
drawal of cheaper offers, and overseas users will pay market 
only for urgent requirements. Production in the South is re- 
ported to be increasing. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Draggy But Eastern Spruce 
Becomes More Active 


Northern pine demand has continued rather slow, for both 
in the Northwest and Niagara areas, the recent bad weather 
had held down consumption. But sales have been heavily in 
excess of production, and mill stocks have been reduced below 
last year’s level. A reduction in rates from Canadian mills is 
expected to bring more of this species to the Niagara market. 
A good farm business from the Northwest sales territory is 
looked for as soon as seeding is finished. 


Northern hemlock demand in the two weeks ended April 25 
was 51 percent above last year’s, but shows some easing off. 
The bulk of the movement is to yards in Wisconsin, Michigan 
and northern Illinois. Prices are firm. 


Eastern spruce has recently been moving actively, and base 
price April 1 was advanced to $33, with dry stuff in quite low 
supply. The recent building up of terminal stocks at leading 
distribution centers is expected to aid sales. A reduction in the 
rail rate from Canada, however, may provide stiffer competition. 


Southern Pine Mills Have Good Order Files and Hold 
Prices Steady; Bookings Off a Little 


Southern pine production in the two weeks ended April 25 
made a small increase, and new business declined to below its 
level, although sales were 11 percent above 1935. While there 
was a reduction in unfilled orders, files were still heavy, and 
since the first of the year mill assortments have been consider- 
ably reduced with difficulty experienced in shipping dry stocks 
of some items. Retail yard sales continue active in the South, 
but buyers there and in the North and East, having rather good 
stocks, show some inclination to hold off in hopes of easier 
prices, as production by the smaller mills increases. Since 
higher rates go into effect July 1, following adjustment of the 
temporary reductions, there will be such an urge to take ad- 
vantage of present rates as is likely to stimulate buying and 
keep the market in its present strong position. Yard demand 
is augmented by a good call from southern oil fields and from 
railroads, and there is a considerable movement to Government 
projects throughout the country. 


North Carolina pine mills find yard demand from the South 
rather good, though some buyers are inclined to wait until more 
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air dried stock is available at lower prices; but orders from 
the northern markets, except for higher grade items, are some- 
what light. Stocks at mills are broken, and active recent con- 
sumption has reduced those at the yards. Box plants have been 
constantly in the market for low grades. Despite the eagerness 
of some sellers for business, prices retain their strength. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Mills report that demand for practically 
all items is in excess of supply and that they have full order 
files, but that sales are a little less active than they have been 
recently. Competing smaller mills are behind on their ship- 
ments, and are increasing their production. Industrial consum- 
ers have been buying more actively, of low grades and factory 
stock. Prices throughout the list are strong. 


Yard Items of Western Pine Continue Firm But Shop 
and Lower Grades Are Easier 


Although western pine bookings since the first of the year 
have been nearly half as large again as production during that 
period, and mill stocks have been reduced while order files have 
been increased, some sections of the market, and especially the 
lower grades, have been draggy. No. 2 commons and C selects 
are in small supply and remain firm, but D selects continue soft 
and shop lumber has recently lost strength. The position of 
No. 3 has improved with depletion of mill stocks, but No. 4 is 
weak because of poor demand from the box plants. There are 
reports that smaller mills within the producing region have 
been offering keener price competition. Cancelation of the 
72-cent rate July 1 may stimulate buying meanwhile, and the 
industry should occupy a stronger competitive position than be- 
fore it went into effect, by reason of the new 78-cent rate to 
the East, which is especially important to Inland Empire mills 
that find it difficult to reach the Pacific and use an alternative 
water route. The reduction of freight rates on Canadian pine, 
however, will bring stiffer competition in the eastern market. 


West Coast Adjusts to Higher Labor Costs, Rates; 
Domestic Orders Fair at Firm Prices 


The West Coast lumber industry is somewhat “on edge” 
because of the possibility of strikes both in the Northwest 
States and British Columbia, and at the same time has to adjust 
itself to various changes in transportation costs. 


The big news in the rail trade is the cancellation of all tem- 
porary rates, including those from competing territory, and set- 
ting of a new 78-cent rate to the East. It is believed that this 
will provide a temporary stimulus to business, and that the 
Coast will be in a stronger competitive position than before the 
general reductions went into effect. But Canadian rates to the 
same territory have been cut. Sales volume has recently im- 
proved, a good share of the orders coming from the Govern- 
ment and railroads. Yard items are reported to be holding 
firm, with advances likely. 


On the Atlantic coast, laid-down prices have taken on a little 
more firmness, but do not reflect the strength prevailing at the 
mills, because the buyer is sometimes given the advantage of 
rates below the Conference level of $12.50. Wholesale stocks 
in the East were rounded out during recent bad weather, and 
with sales increased the retailers are now turning to these, but 
not many orders have been going to the mills. California busi- 
ness continues good, at prices even with or higher than Atlantic 
coast, but volume is not as large as it has been; there is talk 
of an increase in the coastwise rate. 


The export market has turned quite dull. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the Period April 21-25, but, 
month to date have ‘been inserted and starred €F}: 


West East 








SOUTHERN PINE 








o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
where prices for this period were not available, 


prices for the 
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y ceceeeee ene e eee eereeeeeeeassesace y ~~ " ‘ 
1X12" Leese eccceee een eeereenen rescence 60.00 | Harp Marua— FAS Sel Foy Com Com | jo¢ Drop wees 
ye PARR RS HEM ERE ERS Te 70.00 | 4/4 ..ccseee 62.00 47.00 40.00 30.00 14.00 | y1¢ coir r rit: ¥30.00 #7500 *aa:09 
1X16" oo cence cece cere eeneeneceeerenees 75.00 5/4 rrr 67.00 52.00 45.00 82.00 16.00 | 228 crrcrrer rere re eerees 00 8 =29.00 23.00 
1x18” petcueednbageseaenecees coesccosec 80.00 6/4 eae 75.00 60.00 6560.00 34.00 16.00 Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x20 weet eee eeeeeesseees cocccccce ° 90.00 1/4 . . 80.00 65.00 655.00 34.00 18.00 ”“ 1x8” x10” 1x12” 
1X228 24" eee eee ee eee cece eeeeees - 95.00 Se wienewes 80.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 18.00 | No.1 ........... $19.00 $19.50 $19.50 $22.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18” at enhenmacs 90.00 75.00 60.00 85.00 ..... | No. 2 ......eeeee 15.00 15.50 15.50 16.00 
1x3” Tae pRopips 90.0 5.60 60.00 35.00 .... Gl sxickucosen 11.00 12.00 12.00 12.0 
pains -baneedoensenseodamneena ie .00 
De écseesresoncebeandseanenn coccee -» 32.00 ia PEER eS 113-35 aed +4 i0.00 ene'e No. 1 Common Dimension 
Paccomagy ~~ Toa Mouldings 6-20, Odd Lengths | 16/4 coneeee EE 136. 00 EE "Teke.  meine , , 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
eries No. 1Com No.2 No.3 x 4 21.00 $21.00 $22.50 $23.50 $23.00 
I sc cnnkcinweweniekn .-64% | Sorr Exrm— FAS Com Com | 2x 6 20.00 20.00 20.5 aot b0 oF 80 
Listing $3 and over........s.eeeeees - 59% 4/4 ashes ; 40.00 $0.00 22. :00 17.00 2x 8 Kip 19.50 20.50 21.00 22.00 23.00 
Series 7000— ##}»}»;»;»&»&»&»&©&© © J BEE wenecees 5 . . x tees . : : 
Satin uaten 00 64%  epeeeee 43.00 33.00 23.00 19.00 | 2x12 23.50 23.50 oye 24.50 24.50 
Listines ©6 GMO OVOP... oc. 05005555055 O | ange °°°°7°** £3.00 = - 33.00 36.09 = 19.00 2x4, 8, $20.50; 2x4, 10, $21 
cece Genin, Gi & ae on ifs ni ebeene Hare 40.5 -00 =. +4 wees ndom—No. 2, 2x4, $16. Boe a 3, $11.00. 
. . <a0te. o ay (Narrow) No. sanie—sase ica No. 1 Common Gee antler Surfaced 
» 1 .2 No.3 
: “Beacannentnieniar ents seeasccesonsess.v0cdwmamy Rock Eim— F 3 Fy oe eae 9 peaks 20 foot and shorter and 
Bey See erenNrrareenaeenner ser etaaees "8 Dr wxanmuen 55.00 35.00 21.00 16.00 | _ 4X18”, S4S ... cee eceececcceeeeeeccece $17.50 
eee eereeeeeeens pienso pete 60.00 40.00 23.00 18.00 1212 DG Be BGs vc cccccccoveessecens 17.50 
panned 65.00 5.00 23.00 18.00 TREER, SS CO SO COOE. on cccccccccvccesece 18.50 
WEST COASTLOGS =| 38/8 2 RR ES BR RR cas 
12/4 ........ 90.00 ; 80.00 45.00 26.00 
Seattle, May 2.—Average prices of logs FAS Sel a3 m5 yoy RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
are as follows: =... 60.00 50.00 42.00 59-00 1800 Seattle, Wash., May 2.—Below are listed 
Fir: No. 1, $24-25; No. 2, $18-20; No. 3, | 574 ‘{{{°°°° 0 00 45.00 32.00 18.00 average prices received for red cedar shingles 
$10 12; 1 : N 1 30-32: N 2, $25. B/E weeeeeee 65.00 55. 5. 3 f sold I direct to the trade: 
Cedar: Shingle 28 $14-15; *, 5, 5m logs. $4 See al 30:00 70:00 80.00 40:00 18:00 Royals: 
$21. GE senesene 90.00 YEOO F000 G0.00 20... | 2°20, B/dercerecrecreescerecceerees $4.00—4.25 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $8@9. 13/4 coves ° By 120-68 115-98 oy ieee +e PRs eRe F0c cs ces evessenewecene 2.50-—3.20 
tajortiand, Ore. May 4.—Log market quo- 5/8 hpi cae 52.00 42.00 32.00 25.00 ciara : Perfections: asian 
ate . . ’ . ae TT a ncodc cinneeeddeumebaad .20-8.35 
Yellow Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $16@17; No.1 No.3 No.8 | 2-187 5/2% ........eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2.20—2.35 
0. 3 ; Sorr FAS Sel Com Com Com a) rrr 1.75-1.80 
Red Fir: ME asdesncd 50.00 45.00 39.00 26.00 17.50 XXXKX: 
Cedar: Sh note logs, $13@1 13.50. 5/4 ..cccce 65.00 45.00 43.00 27.00 18.00 | 1-16" 5/2 ........ee ee eeeeeeeeeeees $2.80-3.00 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3 ’ $88. 50. 6/4 .....ee+ 65.00 50.00 47.00 82.00 18.00 | 2-16" 5/2 0... .eeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeee 1,80-2.15 
Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $9@10. 8/4 ........ 70.00 66.00 62.00 32.00 19.00 | 3-16” 5/2 ....seceeeeeeeceeceeveees 1.45-—1,60 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended May 2: 

Flooring 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
SUT T CCT TIT TTT CC $63,00 $61.00 


SS re eer re 55.00 53.00 

Pk DM icats ccadeeenaneckneonnne 36.00 35.00 
Flat grain— 

PE écvecets nears ee vnanks $40.00 $38.00 

2 h scchednd kee be eh Cea ese 36.00 35.00 

|S eae re 25.00 26.00 


Ceiling & Partition 
Bé&better No. 1 


ees Tee on ccctecuseexrseausen 29.00 $27.00 
Partition, BwE .ccccccvcescoves 36.00 32.00 
Boston Partition, j§x4......... 32.00 29.50 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


No. D cathe akaneedtessivabaiee kee 30.00 34.00 
PD cvavenemhnte del sed ebeneian 26.00 27.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 

4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 .$44.00 $52.00 $45.00 $46.00 $54.00 $93.00 
5/4 62.00 68.00 62.00 62.00 68.00 82.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
4 5 6 8 
ee $51.00 9 00 $52.00 $53.00 
Pe ceecnede eae fis 56.00 52.00 53.00 
Moldings Discount 
Listed at $3 and under......ccccccccees 45% 
CG DE 26 s0eesseestseebeeneecesaeeees 40% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$35.06 $34.00 $37.00 $50.00 
No. 2.. 20.50 20.50 20.50 26.00 
No. 3.. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.50 
Shiplap, No. 1.. 35.00 34.00 37.00 .... 
No. 2.. 20.00 20.50 20.50 26.00 
No. 3.. 16.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 
Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 
Pe D ccuecedbeee vce ebneenbasnaen $26.00 $22.00 
EO sacchehendneoscbeeeeeeniaswens 24.00 20.00 
PC tf c6 we abe aa be keen kanameee ee 25.00 21.50 
DED tee tGeh tabs endbebeennseoanae 27.00 23.00 
OL a a ae 31.00 24.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 
eS cdedesdeaddes ae kek sear enrs oonereal $3.80 
Ti So panne wesere shade xddger eakadterabees 3.10 











WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period 
March 30 to April 11, inclusive. Averages in- 


clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: e 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SeLects, S2 or 4S— _ 1x8” & war. & wadr. 
SS petest Wis scers $45.26 $56.75 
EP GOI6GS TEES 66002 33.86 46.19 
SHop, S2S— No.1 No. 2 
OS Ne eer ee eee $29.32 $21.24 
DD Se rn thd Ren ee ee bereten 28.38 21.34 
Cessesens, $2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
kh fatale baie @ aa $23.67 $19.00 
1x12 = A SORE eer 7.97 18.76 
No. 4, wi EE ad oneal wee ee wew ae $14.18 
Idaho White Pine 5&6/4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1xk” & wdr. 
oe SS" See $54.85 $76.25 
rr 41.65 61.00 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
Oe Bere $36.79 9.9 $22.53 
rem 63.97 39.87 27.00 
ee. SFO Fe es on dekeseekeceawes 7.44 
Sugar Pine 
1&8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Sevects, S2 or 4S— & wdr. & wdr. & wadr. 
Bébtr RL ......- $75.00 $73.00 ae 
CS Beseet Ble. oss 67.89 63.75 $61.83 
D Select RL...... 53.00 ne 46.50 
SnHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
., Saree $42.93 $27.96 wate 
Be: adncdéeavawe aa 41.98 26.38 $21.15 
| errr eT 54.61 29.52 22.50 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
Pe Te, S. BR ccceee cee cee enn $21.38 
DIOEION INO. 1, SMOG cc cccvcvcceursecs 20.49 
Boards, No. 3, BSordS IE8.. 0c ccssccves 20.65 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&btr 4 RL........ 37.68 





CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of Trade, 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f. o. b. logical points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, La. 


ae 1§x1%” %x2” %x1” 


Clr. qtd. wht. - 00 $70.00 $65.00 $47.00 

Clr. qtd. red... 72.00 62.00 50.00 47.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 64.00 52.00 48.00 43.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 57.00 47.00 45.00 43.00 

Clr. pln. wht.... 68.00 58.00 55.00 40.00 

Cir. pln. red..... 61.00 54.00 48.00 40.00 

Sel. pln. wht.... 55.00 46.00 43.00 38.00 

Sel. pin. red..... 55.00 46.00 40.00 38.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 46.00 38.00 37.00 30.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 47.00 38.00 36.00 31.00 

es @ MR kcee 28.00 27.00 20.00 19.00 
%x2” %x1l%” x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht....$67.00 $65.00 ioe 

Clr. qtd. red..... 62.00 60.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 57.00 54.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 57.00 54.00 — 

Clr. pln. wht.... 60.00 57.00 $62.00 

Cir. pin. red..... 56.00 54.00 55.00 

Sel. pln. WEE «+ 54.00 50.00 52.00 

Sel. pln. red.. 3.00 50.00 47.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 48.00 42.00 44.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 48.00 2.00 39.00 

ae: 2 GH Heed 25.00 24.00 wan 


New York delivered prices may be iene 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
13 - -inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chieago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For }- 
inch stock $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 





APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 27.—Hardwood quo- 
tations for all parts of Ohio territory from 
Ohio River crossings to the Lake, have 
ranged for the past fortnight around the fol- 


lowing levels: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Write AsH— 





- ; Pee. ciecaswees $63.00 $68.00 $73.00 $79@80 
for the four weeks, April 6 to May 2, in- . ‘ 
clusive, and for the year to date. Jan. 1 to No. 1 & Sel.... 49.00 54.00 56.00 57.00 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE May 2, 1936, with comparative figures for | Rep Oak, PLain— " 
the corresponding periods of 1935:  #<| # £=FAS........... 73.00 $79.00 $84.00 $94.00 
Receipts No. 1 & Sel 55.00 60.00 64.00 74.00 
Portland, Ore., May 4.—The following are Ship- Above No. 2 com. & sd 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: Lumber Receipts ments Shipments WOTMF .cccs 43.00 49.00 49.00 54.00 
Finish— Factory stock— Apr. 6 to 11936 142,684 44,339 98,345 Yettow Porprar— 
OO $71.00 F 27.00 May 2 §1935 92,195 30,045 62,150 errr 80 86@88 88@90 93@95 
 erebetoee 51.00 4/4 eeeeeaes $27. No.l com. & Sel. :. ...... 50@58 58@63 
1x5—11” 60.00 yy ree eeeeee e+ Inc. or dec.... +50,489 +14,294 §+36,195 TM, Whe wes enes 33 34@35 38040 40@42 
Bevel Siding— 8/4 °......25 34100 | Jan.1to 11936 396,968 128,659 268,309 Saps ...-+.+-++- SE@60  -.eeee  weeeee 
x4"—-B and > lela 36.00 | May 2 §1935 310,086 95,203 214,883 | Wite Oak, PLrain— 
better ..... 24.00 plait 36.00 FAS ....$84@86 $90.00 $95@97 $110@112 
6x6”— Ine. or dec.... +86,882 +33,456 §+53,426 No. 1&Sel. 57@59 64@66 67@69 77@ 79 
itheeeseses SE.00 TEGth cccecccces €88 No. 2 com. 
Shingles— 
gy avewevensys oe 00 ex....$12.50@13.00 | Apr.6to 11936 25,421 ‘17,080 8,341 . = 
coecccccces ° OX.006 . , Apr. ° ve - Ve re 2 
-+$ @ May 2 f1935  23°430 39'993 437 wormy. 43@45 45@46 50@52 60@ 62 
Basswoop— 
Q —5 91: Pe $68 @69 fh + $4, $73 @ za SF 7@ 
MAPLE FLOORING ee eee: ee — oo No. 1 & Sel. 46.00 SO @si sl@se seas? 
Jan.1to 11936 44,775 39,288 5,491 No. 2 Com. 33.00 37.00 37@39 40@42 
Michigan ‘ an4 , wisconsin Seoring mills | May 2 §1935 42,619 43,087 nal ee 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. = vA C 3 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended Inc. or dec.... +2,160 —3,799 $5,959 Ana & Sel Hy 44 4 4 Abe oh 
May 2: ; *Shipments above receipts. No. 1 & btr. : , . : 
First Second Third §Last figure in each group gives difference sd. 
| ey $68.01 $59.89 $46.69 between 1936 and 1935 net receipts. wormy .. 36.00 38.00 38@40 40@42 
° ° Reports also are current that a raise in : : 
Rail, Coastwise and Export cont eight rates in immineta’ but ‘hve 2 Loadings Indicate Need of 


Rate Increases 


TacoMA, WASH., 
turers here are 


May 2.~—-Lumber manufac- 
disappointed over the an- 
nounced decision of eastern railroads to dis- 
continue the 72-cent rate on western lumber 
shipped to points east of Chicago. The new 
rate of 78 cents, which the railroads have an- 
nounced as becoming effective on July 1, is 
still well under the old rate of 90 cents that 
prevailed before the 72-cent rate went into ef- 
fect, it is pointed out by Everett Griggs, II, 
president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. 
He said that western roads favored continua- 
tion of the 72-cent experimental rate, but that 
eastern lines, backed by southern pine interests, 
have fought the lower rate. The Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club, in common with other Pacific 
Northwest lumber interests, has made a strong 
fight to convince the railroad operators that 
the lower rate would be to the mutual advan- 
tage of railroads and lumber manufacturers. 


no confirmation as yet. 

Word was received here this week of an- 
other rate increase affecting Pacific Northwest 
lumber shippers. The increase is of $1 a 
thousand on fir, spruce and hemlock lumber, 
logs, piling, spars and poles destined for the 
east coast of South America. It is understood 
here that it does not apply to redwood, white 
pine, cedar or airplane spruce. 

—_eooOOO 


Rate from Eastern Canada 
Cut 10 Percent 


New York, May 4.—The Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association has announced that a reduc- 
tion has been authorized of 10 percent from 
present rates on lumber, effective May 1, on 
shipments from eastern Canada to Official Clas- 
sification Territory in the United States. This 
reduced rate applies to lumber but not to 
shingles. 


More Cars; Railroads Buying 


Tacoma, WasuH., May 2.—G. E. Karlen, 
president of the Karlen-Davis Lumber Co., 
of this city, points out that the demand for car 
material presents one of the brightest pictures 
in the fir market. Contracts recently awarded 
for Pacific Fruit Express cars will total 18 
million feet of car material. Several other 
railroad companies have plans out for building 
thousands of freight cars. Railroad men state 
that if present carloading tendencies continue, 
there will be a need for 100,000 new freight 
cars. As it would be impossible to supply this 
quantity of cars in much less than a year’s 
time, the railroad company operators are al- 
ready voicing a fear of a car shortage within 
the year. 





Tue TREASURY reports that $1,250,000 in 
counterfeit money was printed and foisted on 
the public last year. 
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tained 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








AUSTIN CARY, 71, one of the oldest pro- 
fessional foresters in the United States, died 
suddeniy at Gainesville, Fla., on April 28. 
Austin Cary was a nationally Known lorester, 
lecturer, writer and autnor. For a brief 
period in the tate eighties he served as su- 
perintendent of forests in New York State, 
and later applied modern Llorestry methods to 
the timpberiands of the Beriin Mills Co., berlin, 
N. H., now operated by the brown CO. as a 
pulp and paper enterprise. His book “Manual 
tor Northern Woodsmen,” first puvlisned in 
1909, has since had many rev:sions and print- 
ings as its scope was broadened to cover 
lumbering and torestry practices in all cor- 
ners of the country. A native ot Maine, a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, a tormer in-~- 
structor of forestry at the Lale Forest School 
and at Harvard, Dr. Cary early became an 
outstanding authority on timper production 
and logging practice. Dr, Cary retired trom 
the United States Forest Service in July, 
1935, after 25 years of continuous empioyment 
with the service and a haif century of dis- 
tinguished forestry activities. At the time 
of nis retirement he was senior logging en- 
gineer of the Forest Service. Mucn of his 
time during the past twenty years was occu- 
pied in research work in the southern pine 
tield. The results of these studies have been 
preserved in the form of papers read betore 
the Society of American toresters. Many 
of his helpful articles on practical forestry 
have been published in the AMreRiCcaN LUMskR- 
MAN, With the editors of which he maintained 
a rather active correspondence practically up 
to the time of his death. Dr. Cary was con- 
ducting research work at the University of 
Florida and was on its campus on April 28 
when stricken with a heart weakness trom 
which he did not rally. Commenting on Dr. 
Cary’s death, F. A. Silcox, chief of the United 
States Forest Service, said: “He was prob- 
ably the first American holding a position 
as private forester for a lumber company, 
who was far seeing enough to plan for con- 
tinuous production as he cut the timber crop 
from his properties. He was always a leader 
in conservation. Sincere, a clear thinker, a 
thoroughly practical man, who had confi- 
dence that people would do the right thing, 
he was able to approach land owner and 
lumberman and to win co-operation. His 
passing is a distinct loss to the profession of 
forestry.” The funeral services were held 
April 29 at Lake City, Fla., and were at- 
tended by Dr. Cary’s brother and nepnew, 
many local foresters and intimate friends. 
The body was cremated at Jacksonville the 
following day. 


ROBERT C. SELLON, 80, head of the R. C. 
Sellon Lumber Co., Wyoming, Ill, died in 
his home April 20. During his long career in 
Wyoming, Mr. Sellon was regarded as one 
of the city’s most substantial and upright 
businessmen, and had built up a thriving 
business which he conducted until V. 
3rown, his son-in-law, became his assistant. 
He went to his office daily, however, until 
three weeks ago. Mr. Sellon was interested 
in all civic projects, and served several terms 
as alderman. Fifty-three years ago, he en- 
tered the employ of the Houghton Lumber 
Co., Galva, and a year later was made man- 
ager of the Houghton yard at Altona, Ill. In 
1900, Mr. Sellon moved to Astoria, Ill., where 
he was manager of the Alexander Lumber 
Co.’s yard, and four years later went to 
Wyoming to manage the Houghton company’s 
yard. He purchased the Wyoming business 
from the Houghton concern later, and had 
Since conducted it. Mr. Sellon is survived 
by three daughters. 


¥. O. McMILLAN, 49, a well known lum- 
berman of Harlan, Ky., for sixteen years, 
died April 22. Mr. McMillan went to Harlan 
in 1920 as manacer of the Inter-mountain 
Coal & Lumber Co. at Putney. He developed 
the plant there, and built the company’s rail- 
road. Later the McMillan Bros. Co. lumber 
plant was opened by him with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh. Recently he had operated 
independently a lumber plant near Cawood. 
Prior to going to Harlan, Mr. McMillan was 
manager for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. He had a wide acquaintance 
throughout the Appalachian Mountain dis- 
trict. His widow, three brothers, two of 
Whom are A. D. and A. K. McMillan of the 
lumber company the trio operated together, 
and a sister survive. 


ALBERT HOLLISTER, 82, of the retail 
lumber company of A. Hollister & Son, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wis., died April 27. In the 1880’s 
Mr. Hollister moved to Iowa where he be- 
came interested in the lumber business. At 
one time the Hollister Lumber Co. had a 
chain of yards in eastern Iowa and western 
Illinois, with headquarters at Manchester, 
Iowa. Mr. Hollister was mayor of Delavan, 
Wis., at one time, and was supervisor of his 
ward many years. He was also a former 


president of the Walworth County Agricul- 
tural society, a 32nd degree Mason and active 
in church work. Surviving are two sons, two 
grandehildren and two nieces. 


JOHN T. FISHER, 78, one of the founders 
of Fisher Bros. Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio, died 
April 12 at his home. Mr. Fisher entered 
business as a carpenter, and worked his way 
into the lumber industry. In 1896, he and his 
brother, Philip Fisher, established their com- 
pany at Kent, but moved it to Akron in 1901. 
His brother was killed in a railroad accident 
in 1910, and Mr. Fisher assumed all interest 
until 1921, when he formed a _ partnership 
with three sons-in-law, A. H. Hoehn, C. 
Jordan and F. A. Meyers. Surviving Mr. 
Fisher are his widow, three daughters, a 


brother, one sister and thirteen grandchil- 
dren. 


HENRY RITTMANN, 77, an employee of 
Ahlers Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 52 
years, died May 2. Mr. Rittmann went to 
work for the lumber company in 1881 as a 
teamster, and continued with this work until 
1916, when he became a yardman. He re- 
mained in this capacity until 1933, when he 
was retired on a pension. In 1931, he was 
presented five $10 gold pieces which were 
mounted in a plaque of wood which had been 
taken from one of the original timbers that 
had helped support the roof of the White 
House for 112 years. 


DAVID M. WOLF, 72, vice president and 
treasurer Canton Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., 
died May 2 in his home after a long illness. 
He was the second of the company’s officers 
to pass away in a short time. James Richard 
Clark, another vice president, died April 21. 
Mr. Wolf had been connected with the con- 
cern since 1909. Through his company he 
was affiliated with the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change, the Forest Products Association of 
Maryland (Inc.) and other organizations. Mr. 
Wolf is survived by two daughters. 


HENRY W. EASTERLING, 85, veteran em- 
ployee of the Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, 
Ark., died suddenly May 2. He moved to 
Fordyce about 1900, and lived there two 
years. He was employed by the lumber com- 
pany’s logging railroad in 1902, and con- 
tinued until 1923 when he became deputy 
marshal and watchman at the lumber plant. 
Mr. Easterling was a Scottish Rite Mason. 
He is survived by two daughters, two sons, 
pee oe grandchildren and six great-grand- 
children. 


S. A. McASHAN, associated with the South- 
ern Pine Lumber Co. of Texas, died April 27 


in San Antonio from injuries récéived in an 
automobile accident April 23. Prior to his 
present connection, Mr. McAshan was with 
the Harrisburg Lumber Co., Houston, for 
many years, and became its president in 1928. 
Surviving are his widow, three daughters, 


three sons, his parents, five sisiers and three 
brothers. 


JAMES GOUDIE, 68, a salesman for Mor- 
rison-Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for the last three decades, was drowned re- 
cently while trying to cross an improvised 
bridge over a stream in Emigration Canyon 
near his city. He was well known in inter- 
mountain States lumber circles, and was a 
stockholder in his company. His widow wit- 
nessed the tragedy. 


MRS. IDA A. MacCUAIG, 68, wife of An- 
drew MacCuaig, one of the owners of the 
Georgetown Lumber Co., Seattle, passed 
away April 6 following a sudden heart at- 
tack. She and her husband lived in Spokane 
for twenty years and have resided in Seattle 
for the past ten years. Surviving Mrs. Mac- 
Cuaig are her husband and three daughters. 


CHARLES A. POOKE, 82, veteran retail 
lumber dealer and one of the oldest residents 
of Natick, Mass., died April 28. -Mr. Pooke 
established the Union Lumber Co. in his city 
in 1873. He had served as president of the 
Natick Savings Bank, a trustee of the Natick 
Trust Co., and of a local institution for the 
aged. He leaves three daughters and a son. 


HAROLD F. HOOGERHYDE, 39, president 
Mengel Lumber & Veneer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., with which he was affiliated for 21 
years, died April 23. He was a World War 
veteran, having served with the 45th Service 
company, signal corps. Mr. Hoogerhyde leaves 


nis widow, a daughter, his parents and one 
brother. 


JOHN BIELOH, well known lumberman in 
Texarkana, Ark., died May 1. He engaged in 
the lumber business many years in Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. At one 
time he was associated with his father in 
the lumber business in Wisconsin. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, three sons, his parents, 
two brothers and two sisters. 


FRANK W. CRANE, 58, president of the 
Crane Lumber & Trading Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died April 24. He was active in Masonic 
work of his city. Mr. Crane leaves his widow 
and one daughter. 


EUGENE M. CARMODY, 56, associated with 
the Woodstock Lumber Co. (Inc.), Boston, 
for thirty years, died April 6 at his Boston 
home. Three sisters survive. 


CHARLES W. PENDELL, 60, former head 
of C. W. Pendell & Co., Chicago commission 
lumber firm, was found dead in bed at a 
Milwaukee hotel, May 3, by a hotel clerk. 


Aims of Omnibus Forestry Bill 
Are Explained 


WASHINGTON, May 4.—In a statement to 
the press by Sen. Charles L. McNary, of 
Oregon, with reference to the new forestry bill 
introduced by him, which was briefly described 
in the April 25 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, the Senator said: 

The bill I have introduced, which is described 
as a sustained-yield forest management bill, is 
the product of three years work by men repre- 
senting the public interest with men represent- 
ing the forest industries, to bring about more 
effective protection, replacement and sustained 
production of forest resources in all parts of the 
United States, 

The provisions of this bill represent a logical 
development of the national forestry policy of 
Federal, State and private enterprise, to pro- 
mote sustained forest production, contained in 
the Clarke-McNary, McSweeney-McNary and 
Woodruff-McNary Laws. The bill amends the 
Clarke-McNary Law, to strengthen forest pro- 
tection against fire, insects and disease, increas- 
ing the total authorization for Federal yearly 
appropriations for co-operative protection from 
two and a half million dollars to six million 
dollars. It authorizes the secretary of agri- 
culture to set up standards for co-ordinated 
management of private and public forest lands 
on a sustained-yield basis. It increases the au- 
thorization for the completion of the Forest 
Survey to six million dollars, and sets up an 
authorization for keeping the data up to date. 
It removes certain minor obstacles in existing 
laws, to facilitate the acceptance of donations 
of forest land and exchanges of forest lands 


for addition to national forests. It declares 
and authorizes a ten-year program of national 
forest acquisition on the basis of thirty mil- 
lion dollars a year, and in connection with this 
purchase program directs the secretary of 
agriculture to study and recommend a more 
equitable method than now exists of making 
payments to States and counties in lieu of 
taxes upon National forests. 

This undertaking began with the Lumber 
Code, under which was evolved a joint conser- 
vation program, which consisted of two parts. 
Forest practices to protect timber from fire and 
to assure a new crop after logging were un- 
dertaken by the timber-using industries; public 
forest measures—for extending co-operation in 
forest protection, for the administration and 
enlargement of public forests, for forest re- 
search, forest credits and other developments 
necessary to remove the economic obstacles to 
continued forest ownership—were proposed for 
early enactment by the Congress. Notwith- 
standing the dissolution of Codes, the forest 
conservation program remains a continuing en- 
terprise. Private forest industries have main- 
tained voluntarily the improved management 
methods adopted in 1934, and now the most 
urgent of the proposed public measures are be- 
ing presented to the Congress for enactment. 


In THE successful home there should be an 
especially planned play space for the children 
with plenty of light and sunshine and conveni- 
ently located for supervision. 





















How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
. In Classified Department 


Ga SN ecvccnddeveetccccce ..+++-30 cents a line 





Two comsecutive issues........ ..55 cents a line : 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 

industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 

and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gies, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Too Late To Classify 


wes 











CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED 


Employees 


nnn 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 


For large Chicago retail and wholesale yard oper- 
ating planing mill; stocking pine, fir and hardwood; 
also heavy timbers. Must be capable of supervis- 
ing labor, unloading cars and filling orders. Give 

















full information as to experience, age, nationality, 
names of last two employers and salary wanted. 
Address ‘“V. 7” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: SHIPPING CLERK 
In Retail Lumber Yard in Chicago. State experi- 
ence and salary wanted. 
Address ‘‘V. 99’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: YARD FOREMAN 
With ability to satisfy all expected requirements— 
must be able to manage men. Must prove worth. 
Possibilities good. Location vicinity Flint, Mich. 
Address “W. 28,”" care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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WANTED 














LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, III. 


Employees 


WANTED: MAN WITH LUMBER EXPERIENCE 


To sell, take care of office. Opportunity. 
Address “‘V. 68,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: AN EXPERIENCED LADY 


For shorthand, typing and general office work. 
Address “V. 76," care American Lumberman. 


WTD. 1ST CLASS YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
And invoice clerk, experienced, for Wisconsin manu- 
facturer. 

Address ‘‘W. 30,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: ESTIMATOR FOR WOODWORKING PLANT 


In large Connecticut City. Must be capable of se- 
curing business at a profit. State age, experience 
and salary expected. 

Address “W. 33,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: ASSISTANT MANAGER 


For lafge retail lumber yard—Detroit area, prefer- 
able with both retail and industrial experience. 
Address “W. 34,” care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED: HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 


To manage Retail Yard in Western New York. 
State experience, age and references. 
Address “W. 42,” care American Lumberman. 


EXCUTIVES—IF YOU CAN QUALIFY FOR 
Positions earning $3,600 or more, our personal and 
confidential service quickly lecates suitable open- 
ings. NATIONAL EXECUTIVES ASS’N, 423 Ven- 
dome Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


EXPERIENCED DRAFTSMAN 


For lumber and millwork plant. CAMPBELL 
COAL CO., P. O. Box 1498, Atlanta, Ga. 


EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
Must be able to take quantities from plans, and 
price. CAMPBELL COAL CO., P. O. Box 1498, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











WANTED 








Salesmen 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Manufacturer of Steel Windows and other Build- 
ing Products wants experienced salesman to cover 
the States of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Es- 
tablished business. Applicant give references and 
details of experience. 

Address “W. 40,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED: AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Estimator for lumber company; who can do some 
pencil sketchings of house plans. 

Address “V. 77,” care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


RETAIL YARD FOREMAN 


Or Superintendent, Capable, industrious, experi- 
enced man. References. 
Address “V, 94” care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR, OFFICE MANAGER 


Is open for position. Wide experience in public 
and private accounting; specializing in accounting 
and income taxes for lumber manufacturers, High- 
est references. 

Address “‘V. 95” care American Lumberman. 











EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Young man of thirty desires position as manager 
of retail lumber yard, now employed in same ¢ca- 
pacity but wants to make a change. Can furnish 
A-1 references as to ability, character, honesty, etc. 
Have been employed with same company for past 
ten years. A 32nd degree Scottish Rite Mason and 
Shriner. Prefers the South or Middle West. 
Address “V. 98’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMGR.—MGR.—SALESMAN 
22 years experience stump to market Northern 
Hem. Hdw. Pine. Wholesale & Retail exp all 
woods. 
Address “‘V. 100” care American Lumberman. 








Salesmen 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


A large West Coast fir operation that has recently 
been re-organized and is fully equipped with plenty 
of resources, splendid facilities, fine timber, enjoy- 
ing for many years an excellent reputation for good 
lumber, well manufactured, now going into produc- 
tion, is looking for first class representation in 
eastern territory. Will be glad to entertain appli- 
cations for territory from responsible, live go- 
getters. Give particulars about your territory 
and sales ability. 
Address “W. 37,” care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Address ““W. 35,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMAN 


Full line lumber and millwork—travel southern 
Indiana, 
Address “W. 27,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Responsible Portland, Oregon, wholesale company 
desirous increasing their sales representation. Ex- 
clusive territory and protection given. Yard and 
Industrial trade. Answer in detail. Will be kept 
confidential. 

Address “V. 50,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED: SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 


City 100 miles from Chicago. Prefer young man 
now employed who wants greater opportunity. 
Must be able to list and estimate from plans and 
perhaps make minor sketches. Send sample your 
work. Will pay salary and commission, but you 
suggest salary needed. 

Address “V. 80,” care American Lumberman. 





WTD—BY WELL ESTABLISHED WHOLESALER 


Experienced young man salesman to sell Yellow 


Pine to retail yards—good southern territory. 
Thorough knowledge of Yellow Pine necessary. 
Salary. 


Address “‘V. 81," care American Lumberman. 








MILL SALESMAN 


Desires reputable mill to represent to wholesaler, 
retailer, mfgr., in Ohio, N. Y., Indiana, Mich., or 
part commission basis. Experienced. 

Address ‘“‘W. 26’ care American Lumberman. 


EXP’D LBR. SALESMAN WITH HOUSE TRAILER 


Wants to sell Lumber, Shingles, Posts, Paint, Ce- 

ment, Plywood, Roofing Material in Wisconsin. Ar- 

rangements, expenses and commission. Address 
P. O. Lock Box 14, Beloit, Wis. 








ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN—THOROLY EXP’D 


Millwork manufacturing and retail lumber desires 
connection with responsible firm. Willing to locate 
anywhere immediately. 

Address ‘‘W. 39," care American Lumberman. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something 
or have anything to sell use the clear- 
ing house section. Advertise in the 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING depart- 
ment to get it or sell it. Read the 
Classified advertisements. Advertise 
in a paper that reaches the people 
who would be interested in what you 
want to sell. When you want to sell 
anything used in the lumber world 
and allied industries. advertise in the 





WANTED—SALES CONNECTION 


Lumberman 18 yrs., broad exp. All phases lumber 
selling—saw mill, mfg. sales, comm. bus. and road 
—So. Pine, Fir, Western & Calif. White Pine. Pre- 
fe Rows. K. C, Also know Detroit, Chicago, Ohio 
trade. 

Address “S. 82," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Last ten years with Line Yard Company. Refer- 
ences. Available at once. 
Address: “V, 91’" care American Lumberman. 








LOGGING SUPT.—17 YRS. EXP. 


Low cost operator; excellent record; references. 
Address “R. 72,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION: SUPT. OR FOREMAN 
Wholesale or retail yard. Experience retail and 
wholesale. Proven record; A-1 Ref. 

ddrers “‘V, 59,’’ care American Lumberman. 































